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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT JN TRUST WITH THE GOSP£L, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXVIL 


Che Yudependent, 


THE PRESENT. 


BY H. 








MYSTERIOUS moment, which art not, and art, 
At once, perpetually, and vanishest 

Forever, | acknowledge thy behest 

And thine alone as sovereign. Net in part, 
But wholly do [ trust thee. There can start 
No doubt of thee, however on the rest 

Of life remorse or fear may fasten. Test 
Unfailing, proves my safety, thrills my heart, 
O sovereign present, as I grateful kneel 

To thee. Accept, compel me, seal me thine; 
Iam the least among the very least ; 

Yet unto me thou must thyself reveal; 
Redeemer of the Future and High Priest 

Of all the Past, O Present, thou art mine! 








THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, LL.D. 





In common with many Presbyterians, 
North and South, my heart has mourned 
over the result of the Baltimore Conference 
of January. That result has probably ren- 
dered impossible the organic union of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
churches, a union demanded alike by Pres- 
byterianism, patriotism, and piety—by 
Presbyterianism, that its system of doc- 
trine and polity might more powerfully 
commend itself to the minds of men; by 
patriotism, that an example of magnani- 
mous forgetfulness of civil strife might 
be set to our fellow-citizens; by piety, that 
the beauty and fullness of Christian love 
might be operative between brethren who 
know no difference of creed and confession. 

That there is blame somewhere for such 
an untoward. issue is evident, Let us look 
at some of the facts in the case, in order to 
form a judgment, In selecting these facts 
I will endeavor. to omit nothing that 
touches the heart of the matter. 

1, The Northern General Assembly in 
1870 sent a committee of delegates to the 
Southern General Assembly asking a con- 
ference by joint committee on the subject 
of cordial relations between the two 
churches. This request was accepted and 
the Southern Assembly appointed a com 
mittee of conference, but fettered that com- 
mittee with particular instructions, prejudg- 
ing the very matter with regard towhich the 
joint committce was to consult. Of course, the 
Northern Assembly saw at once that it 
would bea waste of time and an act of 
trifling to enter into conference with such 
an iron-clad deputation, and, therefore, 
postponed the subject. 

2. Three years later (1878) the Northern 
Assembly, meeting at Baltimore, made a 
new proposal of like character with the 
former to the Southern Assembly, which 
assembly, meeting in Columbus, Mississippi, 
in 1874, accepted it, and appointed, a com- 
mittee of conference; but, while waivingall 
special instructions to the committee, pro- 
hibited all agitation of the subject of organic 
union, preiudging that such agitation would 
tend to retard and not promote the closer fra- 
ternal relations sought after by the Northern 
Church, 

8. The committees of conference met in 
Baltimore, January .7th—J4th, 1875, and, 
conducted their business by writing. The 
Northern committee proposed an exchange 
of delegates between the two assemblies, 
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as the first step toward arranging all other 
matters, The Southern committee re- 
fused this proposition, on the ground that 
right relations must first be established. The 
establishment of those right relations 
would consist of a declaration on the part 
of the Nortbern Assembly that its unjust 
and injurious accusations against the 
Southern Church in 1861—66 and its course 
pursued in regard to church property were 
wrong and are repealed. The Northern 
committee showed that the spirit of the 
Northern Church was utterly opposed to 
any injustice of word or deed toward the 
Southern Church; and, moreover, that it 
had declared —not only by a concurrent 
declaration of the Old and New Sehool 
Assemblies when uniting, in 1870, but 
by express deliverance in 1873. and in 
1874—that no rule or precedent of the 
former Old School or former New School 
body should be of any authority in the 


united body, that all action touching the’ 


brethren adhering to the Southern Assembly is 
null and void, and that all actions of the 
Northern Church in the past, if any, which 
may have been done contrary to the princi- 
ples enunciated in Dr. Brookes’s memorial 
(to wit, regarding the proper jurisdiction 
of church courts in things ecclesiastical 
only) are null and void. 

The Southern committee declared all this 
to be insufficient to establish right relations 
between the two churches, and demanded 
an express deliverance of the Northern 
Assembly rescinding or apologizing for its 
special deliverances complained of. This 
the Northern committee could not accept. 
And so the committees separated. 

Such is the history, I thipk I have 
omitted nothing vital to the question. 

I offer the following thoughts in com- 
ment: 

1, The spirit of the Southern Assem- 
bly was shown to be inimical to all true 
fraternization, by its prejudging the. ques- 
tions that should have been committed 
without instructions to the Conference. It 
manifested a fear lest its committee might 
be drawn into too close relations with the 
Northern brethren. Not much could be 
hoped from a committee to establish frater- 
nal union who were virtually told “ Be- 
ware of those men, Maske them get upon 
their knees. Do not yield a hair's breadth 
to. them” regarding the commitiee whom 
they were to meet. 

2. The lapse of time is always considered 
a valuable element in making up quarrels. 
Our Southern brethren do not believe in 
such philosophy. They would treat 1875 
as if it were 1865. They make no allow- 
ance for the intense excitements of 1861—65 
on both sides, and none for the new feelings 
and new conditions of the present time. 
They would weigh every word of war in 
the balance of peace. They would have 
the soldier brought to the Oyer and Ter- 
miner for murder. They desire as much 
apology for hasty utterances in a time of 
red-hot excitement as for a deliberate and 
prepared insult in a parlor. This, to my 
mind, seema neither wise nor magnan- 
imous, | ‘ 

8. The Southern Church does not seem 
to understand .the; peculiar delicacy of. a 
body composed of New and Old School 
men denouncing a body which was entirely 
an Old. School, body, for the special evils 
complained of were not wrought in the 
New School Assembly. I was chairman of 
the committee on bills and overtures in 
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the last Assembly, at St. Louis, and framed 
mon decency would permit, and was over- 
the deliverance in as express words as com- 


joyed when 1 found my Old School breth- | 


ren accepted them so heartily and unan- 
imously, for I felt that my position was a 
very delicate one—a New School man ask- 
ing the Assembly to go back upon an Old 
School Assembly's action. But the 
Assembly did it, and none more cor- 
dially than the noble representatives of 
what was the Old School body. It was 
an honest blotting out of everything in the 
past that could be offensive to our South- 
ern brethren, and so Dr. Brookes saw it and 
hailedit. There was no mental reservation, 
the words “ if any ” (on which so much has 
been said) being used simply in accordance 
with the universal law of courtesy, which 
allows an apology a certain margin of ex- 
pression and which the one to whom the 
apology is made gladly and honorably 
accepts as a proper shield for his opponent’s 
self-respect. 

4. Our Southern brethren have failed to 
see that, if every offensive action on either 
side is to be spread out, after the lapse of a 
decade, we shall have endless erimination 
and recrimination, for that their action in 
synods and presbyteries have been as vio- 
lent as ours in Assembly, and it is only a 
technical mind that will make a distinction 
between them. Their Assembly may have 
behaved better than ours; but their Church 
has not. The Southern Church ought to 
see that the spirit of the Northern Church 
is both loving and yielding, and ought to 
approach it in the same spirit. We should 
then meet with mutual forgiveness and 
affection. 
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ELOCUTION IN THE PREACHING 
OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Tue sermon of the cider President Ed- 
wards on the text “‘ Their feet shall slide 
in due time” has often been criticised as a 
specimen of religious savagery. The criti- 
cism has a foundation in truth, if the ter- 
rific denunciations and the more terrific 
imagery of the sermon are conceived of, 
asunder from the well-known delivery of 
the preacher. 

That delivery was of the undemonstra- 
tive order. Rarely was it enforced by a 
gesture. It was never reduplicated by sten- 
torian tones. The lurid sentences which 
brought the audience at Enfield to their 
feet with outcries for mercy at ‘‘ the hands 
of an angry God” struck like the lightning, 
indeed, but with the stillness of the light- 
ning. The outery was all in the pew. 
The pulpit was subdued at times almost to 
a whisper. 

Put into that discourse the declamatory 
tones of a ranter, and the erect head, and 
bulging eye, and closed fist, and planted 
foot of a pugilist, and it becomes one of 
the most ungracious samples of ferocity in 
the language... But imagine it in the low 
and gentle voice of the exile at Stockbridge, 
with his slender and bent form, his down- 
cast eye riveted to the page, and his almost 
motionless hands and arms and head, as he 
pours forth the wail of his soul over the 
woes of the lost, and it is transfigured into 
one of the masterpieces of human elo- 
quence. The very same words are a power 
or a burlesque, according to your concep-. 
tion of the man behind them and the soul 
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The elocution of Edwards, I conceive, 
should always be for substance the elocu- 
tion of retributive preaching. To no other 
doctrine is elocution so vital as to that of 
eternal punishment. It should never be 
vociferated. Still less should it. be theatri- 
cal. Its delivery should be the expression 
of an awestruck and broken spirit. The 
heart should prompt its impulses, not the 
head. In its best forms it is never pre- 
meditated. It is the pouring out of a full 
soul, “‘ My heart shall cry out for Moab,” 
says Isaiah, at the hight of one his most 
fearful prophetic denunciations. The com- 
minatory style of prophesy is full of 
such refluent waves of sympathy with the 
doomed ones. So should all retributive 
preaching be relieved by outbreaks of per- 
sonal compassion from the heart of the 
preacher. This will inevitably fuse the 
hardness and soften the belligerence of the 
delivery. The pulpit is never occupied by 
an avenging angel. 

The force of .comminatory preaching 
should be the s#il force. It should be the 
energy of compressed emotion. ‘Who am 
I, Lord, that thou shouldst put this word 
into my mouth ?” should be the instinct of 
the preacher’s soul in such utterances. He 
should come to them as to an unwilling 
service, in which the forces of indignation 
are held back and thrust under. Thecalm, 
tense nerve of William Tell in aiming at 
the apple on the head of his son is a sym- 
bol of the energy which should send the 
arrow of such preaching quivering to its 
mark. The self-possession of the pilot who 
sat down with the weight of his own life on 
the safety-valve, as his only hope of hold- 
ing his vessel off the breakers, is an emblem 
of the suppressed and awestruck power 
with which we should proclaim the damna 
tion of souls. 

Such will be the preaching and such the 
manner of preachers wlio really feel their 
own words in disclosing an eternal hell. 
No other can be natural to souls really 
moved by such a truth. The conscious- 
ness of personal concern with the truth 
will press the preacher’s soul down to the 
verge of terrified silence, which nothing 
but the command of God would. induce 
him to break. His own natural, merited 
doom is the truth he utters. 

He risks his own salvation on the safety- 
valve. His delivery of the message, if 
natural to such convictions, must border on 
the speechlessness of lost beings. How 
shall such as he bellow and hammer at 
such a truth? How can such:as he gabble 
it to hearers who are no more exposed to 
its. terrors than himself? He must pro- 
claim it, if at all, with the intensity and 
the sympathy of a fellow-sinner breathing 
in his words, and modulating his tones, and 
thrilling in his tremulous hands, and melt- 
ing in his eye.. By no other manner can he 
represent Baxter's model of a preacher— 
‘“*a dying man speaking to dying men.” 

No other than this still preaching of retri- 
bution is ‘ever really felt by the souls of an 
audience. Their bodies may be moved by 
a different preaching, but not their souls. 
Vociferation on such a truth doés not move 
souls. Declamation doesnot. That manner 
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elty is over. When that excitement sub- 
sides such declamation of retributive woe 
ceases to be even interesting. 
gone deeper than the tympanum of the ear. 
It becomes the flattest of all stale words. 
Men sleep under it as under the lull of a 
millstream; wide-awake men deride it. It 
becomes the butt of scoffers, as it deserves 
to be; for there is nothing in it which is 
either godlike or humane. 

John Foster says that, m listening toa 
false alarm of an earthquake, sensible men 
will first look out to see if it be not the 
rumbling of a cart. So sensible hearers 
will always receive a theatrical manner in 
the preaching of retribution. Every hearer 
has an elocutionary instinct, which tells 
him that such is not the manner of the 
heart ; and he refuses to yield to it his own 
heart. : 

The still elocution is the one which we 
instinctively associate with the commina- 
tory preaching ef Christ. From no other 
lips have ever proceeded such revelations 
of eternal “voe as from those of the Man 
of Sorrows. His is the model of retribu- 
tive preaching for all ages. Yet, who 
thinks of him as a stentorian preacher? 
Who imagines him as an actor on a stage ? 
Well do painters represent him as gesturing 
with the open palm, or with the moni- 
tory finger pointing skyward.. Who ever 
thought of him as enforcing his calm words 
with the closed fist ? Who believes that he 
ever pounded the desk, if he had one, or 
stamped his foot in his divine anger, or 
clapped his hands, or wriggled his shoul- 
ders, or rivaled the bulls of Bashan, in his 
bellowings of damnation ? 

To him we owe the most terrific emblems 
of eternal anguish. But who of us ever 
thought of him as ringing changes upon 
the words ‘‘fire,” ‘‘hellfire,” ‘‘the lake of 
fire,” ‘‘brimstone,”’ ‘‘the undying worm,’ 
‘the gnashing of teeth”? Who conceives 
of him as dwelling on these awful sym- 
bols, as if he loved them? ‘Who ever 
dreams of him as mouthing them with va- 
riations of theatrical emphasis ? 

No! we thiok rather of his low and 
solemn tones, his sitting posture, his still or 
tremulous hands, his stooping form, his 
melting eye, and the nameless ways in 
which the wail of agonized expression 
would call to its aid every feature and 
member of the worn body, in bearing his 
message of doom to the doomed ones, 
Every word of denunciation he ever uttered 
brings with it to our ears the echo of the 
lamentation which follows it: ‘‘O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thee!” Such is all genuine 
preaching of retribution. Thus men al- 
ways preach it when they are in earnest. 
The more nearly it resembles the gentleness 
of our Lord the more profoundly do men 
feel it, and say: ‘“‘ Never man spake like 
this man.” 

ee  — 


THE UNIVERSAL CEMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








It was a tall, spare man who stood cry- 
ing it to all passers-by. In spite of myself, 
I heard what he said, though he addressed 
vacancy and I was in haste. He pro- 
pounded it as a candidate for public favor 
and styled it the ‘‘ only true and Universal 
Cement.” But he had very little toshow 
for his stock in trade. 

Usually when one ventures upon this 
line of business he has a cracked teapot, or 
& soup-tureen, or a couple of pieces of 
stick roughly fastened together. One 
smashes the crockery, and shows that the 
old fractures are broken across by the new, 
as though they had not ever existed. Or 
one whacks the sticks with a mallet, and 
meanwhile vociferates the merit of the 
composition which secures them. 

This man did nothing of the sort. Ina 
deep, monotonous voice I heard him say- 
ing: ‘‘ This is the only true, real, and gen- 
uine Universal Cement. Here you see it 
done up in this small package. Easily 
carried in the vest-poeket—such a cement, 
gentlemen and ladies, as the world has 
never knowo. The secret of its manufac- 
ture belongs entirely to myself. I have no 
agents. and I want none. Here’s you true, 
resi, genuine Universal Cement, warranted 
te mend broken hearts so they'll be as 
good as new. I mended a man’s head 


It has never 





with it the other day. They said he was 
cracked, but Icured him. It’s good even 
for broken banks. It can be used for pub- 
lic outbreaks or for family jars. It is 
guaranteed to heal any breach between 
partners in business or for life, Here's 
your true, real, genuine Universal Cement 
—the thing the world’s been looking for 
and sought, but hasn’t found.” 

By this time I was leaning against a 
doorway, listening. The crowd passed 
along, but the spare man, holding up some 
small white boxes in his hand, kept on ad- 
dressing the moving throng. Strangely 
enough, he never seemed to repeat any- 
thing except the announcement that this 
was the ‘‘ true, real, genuine Universal Ce- 
ment.” All else that he uttered was new. 
As I listened, he proceeded : 

‘This is the finest thing in the world 
when one has been cut by an acquaintance. 
It will heal the wound instantly and leave 
no scar. People who live in glass houses 
will find it to their advantage to have some 
of this true, real, genuine Universal Cement. 
It will mend a man’s life right away, with- 
out half trying, just as easily as it will stop 
a leak in the household expenses. It has 
been known to fasten two enemies together 
like the Siamese twins. Where’s the man 
who would be without the true, real, gen- 
uine Universal Cement? It’s the greatest 
thing on earth for making firm the fabric of 
society. It will mend a damaged reputa- 
tion; and that is more than most cements 
will do. 

** Ladies and gentlemen, try my true, real, 
genuine Universal Cement. It is splendid 
for burt feelings. It will make the honor- 
able gentlemen in Congress stick to their 
principles. It has drawn together oppos- 
ing interests and held them firm. I don’t 
know anything it can’t do. It’s the only 
true, real, genuine Universal Cement. If 
you want a box to take home and —” 

‘* What's it worth ?”’ said I, stepping for- 
ward. 

“Take it at your own price, sir. Make 
me an offer.” 

“A quarter ought to buy it,” said L 

‘* Yes, it’s cheap at that—dog cheap,” 
said the thin man. ‘‘But I must know 
what you want to mend.” 

“Oh-ho!” said I. “I thought that was 
my business entirely. I guess I don’t care 
for any,” and I was moving off. 

“Wait a minute,” cried the spare man. 
‘*Here’s a box for nothing. Put it in your 
pocket. Are you the father of a family? 
Yes, I see it in your face. Well, sir, 1 
know you need my cement. You look as 
if things were not going right with you, 
Let me recommend this in the case of fam- 
ily government. Just take the contents of 
this box and put it on your child’s forehead 
before you strike him. This is the real, 
genuine Universal Cement and it has a re- 
markable value in case of discipline—” 

“Man alive, what are you talking 
about?” I exclaimed. “I want to buy 
your box. I don’t want it asa gift. If it 
will mend china, that’s all I ask of it. My 
wife scolded me because I broke a nice tea- 
cup at breakfast, and if it makes that all 
right I don’t grudge the quarter. Here, 
give me that box. Good-bye.” 

So saying, I put the little white package 
in my pocket, tossed a bit of Uncle Sam’s 
currency to the dealer, and hurried on, 
leaving him addressing nobody in particu- 
lar, in much the same strain as before. 

I confess the incident affected me strange- 
ly. The man’s appearance and language 
were above his calling. He looked like a 
broken-down minister, and he evidently 
met with the very poorest kind of patron- 
age. I carried the box in my pocket all 
day, getting vexed at it because it was an 
obstacle to the ready capture of pencil or 
knife. Atnight, when I was returning from 
business, I had like to have lost it in feeling 
for my commutation ticket. 

I was late for supper. My wife had been 
annoyed by the servants, and transferred 
part of her annoyance to my innocent head 
atonce. For my own part, I felt personal- 
ly aggrieved because I was to drink my 
coffee from iron-stone, instead of china. 
We were in precisely the state of mind to 
be unpleasant to each other. And, as the 
children had finished their meal and the 
servant was not in the room, the lowering 
clouds: commenced to bristle with light- 
nings. 


It was that tea-cup—Aunt Dorothea’s 
present, with my monogram upon it—which 
made the trouble. I growled at the iron- 
stone, and was twitted with my clumsiness. 

All at once it oceurred to me that I had 
that box of Universal Cement in my pocket. 
Happy thought! I would effect a diversion 
and escape the hot shot now falling thick 
and fast. I therefore took it out. I opened 
it. I found, to my disgust, only a -small 
piece of paper. On it was printed the sin- 
gle word LOVE. 

I could not understand it. Neither could 
my wife. We forgot about the tea-cup in 
our discussion of the Universal Cement. 

The next morning I read in the paper 
that a harmless lunatic had been recaptured 
in the city the previous afternoon. He had 
escaped from the asylum, and when found 
was engaged in peddling some patent prepa- 
ration on a certain corner in a perfectly in- 
offensive way. He went willingly with the 
officers, but persisted in declaring that he 
ought to be allowed to remain, as the arti- 
cle he was selling had no superior in the 
market. 

Said my wife: ‘‘That must have been 
your man.” 

I felt quite certain of it. 
is the best cement I ever saw. 


And really it 





THE FRUITS OF CASTE IN THE 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 





Waar are likely to be in the future the 
fruits of caste in the American Church, as 
it pertains to the Negro? It isin order to 
say that the spirit of caste still exists in this 
Church. Though driven out of our poli- 
tics (for do not the Blacks and the Whites 
meet in the same wigwams and vote at the 
same precincts?) it is still a power in the 
Church, as we may readily believe from 
the course Bishop Foster deemed it prudent 
to take in the South. 

What is the theory we have in regard to 
the prospective fruits of this most unchris- 
tian and anti-Christian feeling? It is not 
that the Negro as a race is going to cast off 
his allegiance to Christ, nor any perceptible 
number of them. He has no dispute with 
Jesus, and in rendering him worsbip it is 
no purpose of his to allow any fellow- 
worshiper to pull him off his knees. Recog- 
nizing the fact that all who bow at his feet 
have a royalty that is common, he is de- 
termined to let no man take his crown. 
Assured, then, of the right to the Saviour, 
and of his need as well, it is his fixed pur- 
pose to do him service, even though it be 
necessary for every one to have ‘‘ his sword 
girde d by his thigh.” 

Nor is he going to turn Romanist, as the 
writer of ‘A New Danger” seems to fear. 
To him this would be only showing the 
folly of the one who “‘ swapped the Devil for 
the witch”; or, to use another classical fig- 
ure(!), to “jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire.” The negro may be and doubt- 
less is ignorant; but he is no fool, as the 
Roman Bishop Herbert Vaughan will find. 
He understands Romanism from his stand- 
point quite as well as the men of books do 
from theirs—as well, possibly, as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself; and to him it is, as to them, 
a system of morals alike detrimental to his 
own and to the world’s best interest. Em- 
inently a man of feeling, he bas felt Ro- 
manism—felt it in the South, by the added 
tightness of his chains; felt it in the North, 
by the solid vote thrown against bis every 
interest. I trust I do not make our bill of 
indictment too strong against our present 
fellow-citizens of the Roman faith. I do 
not think I have; but, making all the allow- 
ance you may, there is enough of absolute 
fact remaining to prove the Negro the most 
foolish of men—a thing he has not done yet 
—should he embrace Romanism with the 
hope of escaping the crushing influence of 
caste. 

Not only so, but who {is this man that is 
expected to run into Pio Nono’s loving em- 
brace? He is an American of the very 
strictest sect—thoroughly American, body, 
soul, and spirit; a man who could not well 
be a Roman Catholic if he were to try, for 
his make-up is purely an American 
make-up, out of which material it is 
morally impossible to make devotees of 
Rome, as we feel almost sure that even our 
neighbors of the Boston Piet must adinit, 





saying that here and there none will be 
found to answer the Bishop of Salford, as 
be goes cooing through the land. There 
will be, just as theré were in the past a few 
to answer the similar cooing of Theodore 
Parker; but the great mass “will not 
hearken to the voice of the charmers, 
charming never so wisely.” 

The well-grounded theory that we present 
as the future effect of the caste in the 
Church spirit upon the Negro is simply 
that he will rally around and develop those 
independent Protestant church organiza- 
tions which his fathers had the wisdom 
and courage to set on foot in the early days 
of the century. We cannot see well how 
it will be otherwise. We know that he is 
not going to be infidel—know it from the 
all-conquering purpose he has shown to be 
Christian. He might have remained in- 
fidel—that is, he might have remained 
Pagan—for sught that was done in a 
Christian way to Christianize him; but 
he absolutely refused to remain Pagan and 
insisted on sharing with his master the 
preciousness of Christ. We may know, 
then, that he will remain Christian. Quite 
as well, too, do we know that he cannot 
become Catholic. As we have said, his 
American make-up forbids it. 

What is heto be? A Christian man, is 
the full enjoyment of every Christian lib- 
erty. It is the office of these independent 
colored organizations to introduce the 
American colored man, and I might say the 
whole Negro race, into Christian manhood— 


the manhood that respects and demands 


respect; the Petrine manhood, that will not 
allow another to crouch at his feet (Acts x, 
26); the Pauline, that will not himself 
crouch (Acts xvi, 87). In the future, even 
more than in the past, will the American 
Negro of every grade discern this fact and 
enter upon the work of appropriating to 
himself and his race, by the means which 
they offer, just as much of the teachings of 
Jesus as any other race has appropriated; 
and, inasmuch as Christian ethics {s not the 
kind of knowledge into which our enemies 
say we cannot go far, we have great reason 
to hope. Bishop Foster told the colored 
preachers of the Louisiana M. E. Confer- 
ence to ‘‘ go,” or pass under the yoke. We 
have only to say that, if these Negroes do 
not take the Bishop at his word and go, they 
will show themselves Jess manly than did 
the fathers of 1787 and 1816. 1 rather think 
they’ll go. 
—E 


MECHANICAL THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. — 








THe writer has no wish to use oppro- 
brious epithets, and especially does he not 
desire to substttute them for legitimate 
argument. Yet one must not avoid a 
properly descriptive phrase when it comes 
in his way and aids to enforce an argument: 
Such a phrase, clearly comprehended, may 
be a condensation of valid reasoning. 
Hence, it is well to affirm that there is such 
a thing as a mechanical theology, and that 
it is faulty precisely because it is mechan. 
ical. The two elements which reveal this 
character are its method of reasoning abou! 
the human soul and its method of using 
the language of Scripture. The error in 
the one case naturally leads to the error in 
the other. 

The first point may be illustrated by an 
anecdote. Many years ago the writer was 
conversing with a distinguished theologian 
whose published writings had been severely 
criticised by leading divines of the Old 
School. The conversation turning upon 
that fact and the theologian complaining 
that his views had been misunderstood by 
his opponents, he was asked why he wrote 
so obscurely as to expose himself to fre- 
quent misconception, especially when his 
principal critic seldom had to complain of 
such a misfortune. His reply included a 
true philosophy, whatever might be 
tbought of the sufficiency of it asa justifi- 
cation of his own theological style. It was 
in substance as follows: “The difference 
between. me and my critic, as respects 
clearness of thought and expression, is this: 
he is clear because superficial and erroneous 

in his conception of the human soul; and J] 
‘gm cloudy, to bis class of mind, because I 
take a deeper and truer view of the soul 
When in college, { undertook to read Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Aids to Reflection’; but laid it aside 
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as misty and unintelligible. For years it 
remained on the shelf of my library, un- 
opened, tillone day it occurred to me to see 
whether the fault had been in me or in 
the book; and I took it down and 
began to read. To my astonishment, 
it appeared to be a most lucid and 
instructive work. And so I venture to 
think that fifty years from this my books 
will be considered sufficiently clear in 
thought and in style. Dr. ——, my critic, 
thinks and writes of the soul as of a piece 
of mechanism. He reasons about its won- 
drous powers of intellect, of emotion, and 
of will as he would about the movements 
of a watch. Of course, it is all plain; 
only itis all false! But I, not accepting 
such aview, am compelled to use imper- 
fect language, derived from material 
sources, to describe the exercises of living 
mind, in the mysteries of its likeness to 
God and in the endless varieties of its ex- 
perience. What I say must, therefore, be 
obscure to some, and perhaps to many, 
until they come {nto my mood or my 
peculiarity of intellectual and spiritual ex- 
perience. And certainly I have not been 
misapprebended more than the scriptural 
writers have been.” Is there not a great 
truth in the view thus presented ? 

That may be called a mechanical theol- 
ogy, then, which presents too machinelike 
® conception of the soul as regards its own 
action and its relations to God; which 
adopts any form of the necessitarian theory 
of the will; which runs what may be a par- 
tial analogy between laws of matter and 
of spirit into excessive literalness; which 
represents aversion as positive inability; 
which places divine grace on so false a 
basis as to destroy human responsibility 
and to change the moral influence of God 
into a physical power; so that regeneration 
and sanctification become a creation—not 
figuratively, but literally—and a conversion 
is simply a miracle! Now this is attended 
with the advantage that one can use a set 
of terms about the soul as definitely as he 
would about a log of wood that was to be 
operated upon by saw and plane, by chisel 
and mallet, until brought into a given 
shape. And so one can describe similarly 
what God does in and upon the soul as 
one describes the work in the manufacture 
of a watch by a skilled operative. The 
only trouble fs, itis not true! The theol- 
ogy is vitiated just because it is mechan- 
ical, and not vital; just because it misses 
the difference between matter and spirit. 

And now we are prepared to follow this 
same tendency into the natural misuse of 
the language of Scripture. Starting with 
erroneous ideas of the soul, it fails to note 
the inadequacy of language to set forth the 
exercises and experiences of spirit and the 
methods of God’s moral government. It is 
continually misled by the analogies of mat- 
ter and by the physical basis of language, 
even of the terms which we are forced to 
employ in metaphysics, where we elevate 
them to a secondary and spiritual sense, 
affirmed by our consciousness. Now the 
Bible avoids any real uncertainty in its 
revelation, not by finding a specific ex- 
pression for each truth, which can only 
convey 2 single definite conception; but by 
multiplying its forms of expression, its 
analogies, its figures of speech, till the idea 
is, between them all, fairly embodied. 
Hence, to extract the divine doctrine from 
the Bible, on any point, the theologian 
must understand this method of revelation, 
and must patiently follow the lead of the 
various figures used, till each has yielded 
up its particular element of the truth, and 
until he has been conducted around the 
entire circle of the divine thought thus 
revealed. So doing, he will not stumble 
into error over single expressions, He will 
not think that hell punishes with material 
fire, because some passages use that figure; 
nor that men are mere passive subjects of 
God’s power, because, for a limited purpose, 
the Bible represents him asa potter mold- 
ing his clay. He will distinguish between 
rhetoric and logic, and, without losing the 
benefit of definite doctrine or fearing to set 
forth theological dogma, he will avoid those 
partial and rigid statements of truth which 
too often have the evil effect of downright 
error. 

But your mechanical theologian has no 
such caution in his composition: He knows 
mind and just how it is acted upon. He 





ruler, as readily as a material universe 
and its creator. Inspiration, he thinks, 
has communicated truth in a per- 
fectly definite form, as though it were 
teaching science. Logic is his only and all- 
potent instrument. He takes the Bible, 
finds a precious truth set forth under an 
impressive figure, and then converts tbat 
figure into a mold to give form to the whole 
mass of truth on that subject, which is 
relentlessly forced into it, regardless of 
the claims of other figures equally scrip- 
tural, The merely mechanical advantage 
of putting the doctrine into set forms, which 
can be taken apart and placed together 
like the pieces of a dissected map, is allowed 
to blind him to the limitations and errors 
necessarily involved. Thus he finds allu- 
sion to a divine covenant, and straightway 
all theology is reduced to a series of cove- 
nants—a covenant between the persons of 
the Trinity, a covenant of works before 
the Fall, and a covenant of grace after it, 
etc., etc. This is well enough, taken freely, 
rhetorically, illustratively, for practical 
preaching; but when a covenant logic is 
brought to bear and all the Gospel doc- 
trines are squared to that one figure vio- 
lence is done to the truth. The atonement 
fares in the same way. The central idea 
has been the life of the Christian Church, 
as it is the hope of this lost world; but 
the mechanical theologians have done their 
best to make it repulsive by an overstrain- 
ing of particular figures. Nothing could 
be simpler or more free from objection than 
the idea that the incarnation, life, and death 
of Christ removed grave difficulties in the 
way of human salvation, growing out of the 
divine character and relations, as well as out 
of man’s condition. But how freely this is 
declared in Scripture—sometimes with no 
hint at method, but only a statement of the 
fact; sometimes with the commercial figure 
of the payment of a debt; then with the 
military figure of the giving of a ransom; 
then with the penal figure of the suffering 
of a penalty; then with the social figure of 
the self-denying intervention of a friend; 
then with the judicial figure of the coming 
forward of an advocate. 
can be followed singly, to the exclusion of the 
others, without contradiction of reason and 
Scripture and great injury to the practical 
power of the Gospel. Yet the mechanical 
theologian wants an atonement with which 
he can deal as the jeweler with a watch, tak- 
ing it all to pieces, and putting it together 
again, and explaining the precise value of 
each part. And so he elaborates his com- 
mercial or his penal scheme, and solemnly 
declares that nothing else is scriptural or 
shall be allowed to pass muster as orthodox. 
The only effect is to raise up unnecessarily 
a host of opposers, who are in danger of 
rejecting the Bible truth along with this 
mistaken presentation of it. Socinianism 
is largely a reaction from Old School Cal- 
vinism, just as European infidelity is a 
reaction from Romanism. 

It is with regret, therefore, that one 
notices the ‘' Bible-reading” evangelists 
falling into the exclusive use of the forms 
of expression generated by this school of 
theology. They have addicted themselves 
to a few British authors, whose method of 
representing atonement and justification is 
of this artificial kind. They deal only in 
commercial and penal representations of 
atonement, while justification is made to be 
a legal imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. They have had no theological train- 
ing, and do not see that such theories lead 
one class of minds into antinomianism, 
another into universalism, and another into 
a rejection of redemption altogether. Nor 
yet do they perceive the obvious fact that 
one of these ideas is fatal to the other—that, 
if it were possible for the obedience of 
Christ’s life to be legally imputed to sinners, 
there would have been no necessity for a 
blood atonement; since in the eye of the law 
they would be no longer sinners, but per- 
sons who had been always perfectly obedi- 
ent, Christ’s righteousness having taken 
the place of their guilt. Now, the writer 
has no objection to a rhetorical use of the 
figure of imputation to denote the cer- 
tainty of the result gained through the 
death and intercession of Christ. _The ob- 
jection lies against a logical and formal 
use of it in’ theology, as part of the tend- 
ency to make theology mechanical, rather 
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understands a moral universe and its 


than vital. After disencumbering our New 
School theology of this burden, are we to 
have it ignorantly obtruded upon us by 
earnest workers but untrained thinkers? 
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EASTER DAY. 


BY MARY EB. C. WYETH. 








Curist from the dead is risen—dieth no more. 

Sing out, glad Earth, rejoice from shore to 
shore. 

First fruits of-them that slept! O Life in 
death ! 

Fair garden lilies, with their odorous breath, 

Salute with grace the world at Easter dawn. 

The tomb is oped, the captive loosed and gone, 

Christ from the dead is risen—dieth no more. 

Sing out, O Earth, rejoice from shore to shore. 


O wondrous mystery of Love! through Lenten 
hours 

What penitential tears have dimmed these eyes 
of ours; 

What anguished sighs have breathed from tor- 
tured, quiv’ring hearts, 

Pierced through by all the Tempter’s sore en- 
venomed darts. 

Yet, glorious mystery of Love, the Lenten 
Fast 

Ends with an angel-ministered, divine repast. 

Joy out of Sorrow blooms; Passion’s black, 
cheerless night 

Grows fair with glowing rays of Easter Day, 
alight. 


Hafl! glorious morn; Hail! blessed Day of 
days. 

Glad o’er a sorrowing world shina forth thy 
healing rays. 

Hark! in the ambient glow of Easter morning 
fair, 

Lo! conqueror’s psalms triumphant sound 
through all the air: 

“ Jesus, our risen Lord, hath vanquished Death 
and Hell, 

Through the grave’s pathway passed where 
angels dwell, 

Deliverance wrought, Death’s sharpness done 
away, 

And oped the Kingdom wide, on Easter Day.” 
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THE only pretense of any constitutional 
authority for the Civil Rights Bill, which 
has recently become a law, rests upon the 
first and fifth sections of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Whether these sections really 
bestow such authority or not must be 
determined by the truthful answer of two 
questions. First. What are the sections 
themselves? Secondly. What is the Civil 
Rights Bill? We propose briefly to answer 
both of these questions. The sections of 
the amendment referred to read as follows: 

‘* Section 1. All persons born or natural- 
ized in.the United States.and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 

nited States and of the state wherein they 
reside. No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law, nor deny to any person within 
- jurisdiction the equal protection of the 

aws. 

‘*Sxo. 5. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce by appropriate legislation the 
provisions of this article.” 

We have here, first, a definition of cit- 
izenship. “ All persons born or natural- 
ized inthe United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof” are declared to be 
‘citizens of the United States.” So, also, 
‘‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof” and resident ina particular 
state are citizens of that state. The two 
citizenships are distinct, and neither is 
defined as a derivative from the other. 
While no new rights, not previously exist- 
ing, are granted to either citizenship, the 
circle of persons entitled to citizen rights 
is enlarged so as to embrace the colored 
population of this country. 

We have, in the next place, three pro- 
hibitions addressed to and imposed upon 
the several states, as follows: 1. ‘‘ No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 2. No state 
shall ‘“‘deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law.” 
8. No state shall ‘‘deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” All these prohibitions are 
addressed exclusively to sates considered 
in their corporate character as political 
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entities, and not at all to individuals con- 
sidered as separate persons. 

The third and last thing here found is an 
express grant of power authorizing Con- 
gress to enforce these provisions by appro- 
priate legislation. The scope of the power 
is to be determined by the provisions them- 
selves. Within this scope Congress has 
the power of enforcement, and beyond it 
no such power exists. 

The two sections of the Civil Rights Bill 
upon which the whole question as to its 
constitutionality turns are the first and the 
fourth. We quote the first, as follows: 


‘That all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, advantages, facilities, and priv- 
ileges of inns, public conveyances on land 
and water, theaters and other places of 
public amusement, subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by law 
and applicable alike to citizens of every 
race and color, regardless of any previous 
condition of servitude.” 

This section, followed by the penalties 

for its violation as prescribed in the second 
section of the bill, is in legal effect ad- 
dressed to hotel-keepers, the owners of 
public conveyances, and the proprietors, 
managers, or lessees of theaters or other 
places of publicamusement. These parties 
are required to afford a ‘‘fulland equal 
enjoyment” of accommodations to ‘all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States” in respect to the matters 
recited, with the proviso that any limita- 
tions which may be ‘‘established by law” 
and made “ applicable alike to all citizens 
of every race and color, regardless of any 
previous condition of servitude,” shali not 
expose them to the prescribed penalties. 


The great difficulty that we meet as to the 
constitutionality of this legislation con- 
sists in the fact that it does not lie within 
the scope of the Fourteenth Amendment 
atall. This amendment, after defining the 
two kinds of citizenship as to the persons 
entitled thereto, imposes three specific re- 
straints upon state authority, and as to tndi- 
viduals it simply says nothing. Hotel- 
keepers, the owners of public conveyances, 
and the proprietors, managers, or iessces of 
theaters or other places of public amuse- 
ment, are not the parties to whom the 
amendments speaks or over whose conduct 
it gives Congress any jurisdiction. They 
are not the state and not capable of doing 
any of the things forbidden to be done by 
a state. They are private individuals, as 
much so as a banker or a grocer or the 
keeper of a barber-shop, having no govern- 
mental character and placed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment under no restraint what- 
ever as to the manner of conducting their 
business, The amendment, upon its very 
face and by the limitations which ite own 
language imposes, has nothing to do with 
them or their business, any more than with 
the laws of gravitation or the next eclipse 
of the sun. 

Let us take the several parts of the 
amendment above quoted as constitutional 
premises, and then attach this section of 
the. Civil Rights Bill to each oneas the 
statutory conclusion. Take, first, the defini- 
tion of citizenship. ‘‘ All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens 
of the United States and of the state wherein 
they reside”; and, therefore, Congress has 
the constitutional power to legislate in 
respect to the management of inns, public 
conveyances, theaters, and other places of 
public amusement. Manifestly, the sim- 
ple description of the persons who are citi- 
zens, so that they can be identified and 
distinguished from all other persons, deter- 
mines nothing in respect to the nature and 
extent of their rights or in respect to the 
powers of Congress. The description is 
simply a legal mark of identification and 
in itself no grant of power. It merely 
locates rights as to persons, and as to what 
these rights are and what powers Congress 
possesses information must be sought else- 
where. 

Again, ‘‘ No state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge tbe privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States”; and, therefore, no hotel-keeper or 
owner of a public conveyance or manager 
of a theater or other place of public amuse- 
ment shall deny to any person “ within 
the jurisdiction of the United States” the 
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** full and equal anjoyment” of the accom- 
modations connected with his particular 
business, ‘‘excep: for reasons by law 
applicable to the citizens of every race and 
color and regardlecs of any previous con- 
dition of servitude.” Putting the consti- 
tutional premise in immediate juxtaposition 
with the conclusion, we beg to know 
whether the former embraces the latter. 
Does it assert it? Has it any reference to 
it? Does the Fourteenth Amendment, 
when it speaks to sfates as such and says 
that they shall not do certain things and 
authorizes Congress to enforce the pro- 
hibitory mandate, mean the private indt- 
viduals designated by their business in the 
first section of the Civil Rights Bill, and 
punished by the provisions of the second 
nection in the event that in the manage- 
ment of their business they disregard the 
requirements of the first section? If ‘the 
amendment be thus flexible in its character 
and can be used for a purpose that does not 
lie within the plain meaning of the lan- 
guage, then it is high time to have the 
amendment itself amended. 

The same difficulty is experienced in the 
attempt to connect the conclusion with 
either of the other clauses, the one saying 
that no state shall ‘‘ deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law,” and the other saying that no 
state shall ‘“‘ deny to avy person within its 
Jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” These clauses are perfectly intelli- 
gible as addressed to states. But when 
they are so construed as to make them the 
constitutional and logical basis of legisla- 
tion by Congress to act upon the keepers 
of inns, the owners of public conveyances, 
and the proprietors and managers of thea- 
ters or other places of public amusement, 
then they not only cease to be intelligible, 
but they become absurd and ridiculous. 
The things which they forbid cannot pos- 
sibly be done by any species of private 
action. A state in its organic character, 
and a state only, by the very terms of the 
language, and not a hotel-keeper, can do 
the things forbidden by these clauses. 

The plain truth is, the matters enumer- 
ated in the first section of this bill are not 
such in their nature and kind as to bring 
them within the scope of any legislative 
power granted to Congress. So far as they 
relate to the question of civil rights, the 
rights are not such as pertain to the status 
of United States citizenship at all. Their 
proper place, their real place, is in the cat- 
egory of state citizenship. Whether all 
the citizens of a particular state shall have 
the same accommodations at an inn, a 
theater, an opera, a circus, or public show 
of any kind, or in the means of public 
transport within tbat state, is plainly a 
question for that particular state to consider 
and determine. There is undoubtedly an 
element of impartial justice involved in 
such a question, which no state ought to 
ignore; yet the question itself has no rela- 
tions which give Congress any jurisdiction 
over it, unless we assume—what certainly 
is not true—that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment has clothed Congress with the local, 
municipal, and police powers hitherto ex- 
ercised by the states. This dangerous 
assumption, without any authority in the 
amendment therefor, is virtually made in 
the Civil Rights Bill, and it is only upon 
this false principle that its constitutionality 
can be vindicated for a moment. 

The fourth or jury section of the bill, to 
which we now proceed, reads as follows: 


‘*That no citizen possessing all other 
quilifications which are or may be pre- 
ascribed by law sball be disqualified for serv- 
ice as a grand or petit juror in avy court of 
the United States, or of any state, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; and any officer or other person 
charged with any duty in the selection or 
summoning of jurors who shall exclude or 
fail to summon any citizen for the cause 
aforesaid shall, on covviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
fined not more than $5,000.” 


There being no doubt about the power of 
Congress to pass such a law in respect to 
jurors in the courts of the United States, 
the single question before us is whether it 
has the same power in respect to the selec- 
tion of jurors in state courts. Let it be 
distinctly observed that the section does 
not seek to secure the common-law right of 
trial by jury, but rather the right to serve 
as jurors in state courts, against any exclu- 





sion on the ground atated. This is a very 
proper question for each state to determine 
in respect to its own courts, and we say 
frankly that we see no reason why a black 
man should be excluded simply on account 
of his color; but we do see a most weighty 
reason why Congress should not attempt to 
interfere with the discretion of the states 
in this matter, and this reason consists in 
the fact that it has no such power. 

To sit upon a jury is not aright of any- 
body, whether a citizen of the United States 
or of a state, except as it is conferred by 
law by being imposed as a duty; and, 
above all, to sit upon a state jury is clearly 
no right attached by the Constitution to 
the status of United States citizenship. .A 
juror is a quasi-officer of law for the time 
being, designated by law for a public 
service, and having a daty assigned to him 
which he must perform. The government 
that establishes a jury system assumes its 
right to command the services of those 
whom it sees fit to select for this purpose, 
and also to exercise its own discretion in 
the selection, both as to manner and per- 
sons. It may appoint jurors. It may pro- 
vide that they shall be elected, or it may 
designate a class of persons from which 
jurors shall be drawn as they are wanted. 
Different methods of selection have been 
adopted in the different states, and yet in 
no state has the jury service ever been im- 
posed upon the entire people. The practice 
has been to assign the service toa certain 
class of persons having such qualifications 
or characteristics as are determined by law. 

Now, is any man or any class of persons 
deprived of any right inhering in citizenship 
by not being placed in the juror class and, 
hence, not selected for the jury service? 
We answer emphatically, Wo. Minors are 
excluded from this service in every state of 
the Union, and yet they are citizens. The 
same is true of women, who also are citizens. 
In some of the states a property qualification 
is demanded, which excludes all citizens 
who do not possess this qualification. In 
some of the states a qualification of intelli- 
gence and charactcr is required. In all of 
the states a certain condition of impartiality 
of mind is demanded before one can enter 
the jury-box. The simple truth is that com- 
paratively but a small portion of the whole 
people has ever belonged to the jury class. 
Will any one in his senses pretend that 
those who do not belong to this class are 
thereby deprived of any right that attach es 
to citizenship? Ifso, thenseven-eighths of 
the people from time immemorial have been 
oppressed by the jury laws of this country. 
Mere citizenship no more creates the right 
to be a juror than it does tobe a judge or 
a sheriff. The right to be a juror, so far as 
itisaright at all, grows out of appoint- 
ment; and as to the persons who shall be 
appointed and the manner of their ap- 
pointment, the state government, which 
creates the court of which the jury forms a 
part, is and ought to be the exclusive 
judge. 

What right, then, has Congress to inter- 
ferein any way with the selection and 
organization of a state jury, or to lay down 
any rule affecting it, or to enforce that rule 
by a penalty ? None whatever, any more 
than it has to interfere with the selection 
and organization of a state legislature. The 
jury service in a state court is no attribute 
of United States citizenship, any more than 
the right to practice law in a state court is 
an attribute of such citizenship. Noone by 
being made ineligible to this service is de- 
prived of “‘life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law,” and no one for 
this reason is denied ‘‘ the equal protection 
of the laws.” Such protection has nothing 
to do with the persons, whether white or 
black, who serve as jurors, any more than 
with the person who acts as a judge; but 
refersto the manner in which the laws 
themselves are administered. Women and 
minors cannot serve as jurors; yet nobody 
pretends that this is to them a denial of 
** the equal protection of the laws.” 

The conclusion to which we are irresist- 
ibly forced is that there is not a solitary 
fragment of authority in the Fourteenth 
Amendment for the jury section of the 
Civil Rights Bill. Let us in thought frame 
another bill, and suppose it to -be passed by 
Congress, reading as follows: 


“That no citizen possessing all other 
qualifications which are or may be pre- 








scribed by law shall be disqualified for 
service asa grand or petit juror in the 
courts of any state on account of sez, or age, 
or 4 the want of any fixed amount of prop- 
erty. 

Such being the bill, is there, chen, a sin- 
gle lawyer in the United States who would 
claim that the Fourteenth Amendment 
gives Congress any power to pass it? We 
presume not; and yet the argument in 
favor of such a bill as derived from the 
Fourteenth Amendment is just as strong 
as it is in fayor of the one already passed. 
The amendment gives Congress no more 
authority to say that “race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude” shall not be 
a ground of exclusion from the jury serv- 
ice in a state court than it does to say that 
sex, or age, or the want of any fixed 
amount of property shall not bea ground 
of exclusion. It gives Congress no author- 
ity for saying anything on the subject, and 
the marvel is that it should make the at- 
tempt. Onthe simple question of citizen- 
ship the amendment places the colored 
man ona level with the white man, not 
because he isa colored man, but because 
he has the characteristics that establish 
citizenship. Looking at him asa citizen, 
it knows nothing about the question of 
race Or color, any more than it does about 
that of sex or age. And under the amend- 
ment Congress might just as well legislate 
in respect to the latter question as in re- 
spect tothe former. It might just as well 
undertake to protect women from being 
excluded from the jury service in state 
courts as to make the attempt in respect to 
colored men. It has just as much power 
to do the one as it has to do the other, and 
it has no power to do either. 

Let us say distinctly, in closing this arti- 
cle, that we object to the Civil Rights Bill 
not at all in regard to the ends which it pro- 
fesses to seek, but wholly because it is with- 
out any constitutional authority. This one 
objection is conclusive. No class can be 
more interested than the colored people 
themselves in having the Constitution read 
precisely as it is, and not asitis not. It 
guarantees to them certain rights, and if it 
may be stretched in one direction to, their 
Beeming advantage, by one Congress, then 
who shall assure them that it may not be 
contracted, to their disadvantage, in another 
direction, by a different Congress? If the 
country gets into the habit of playing 
political and party tricks with the Consti- 
tution, no one can tell beforehand what 
sort of tricks we sball finally have. 





IF I HAD DIED, LAST YEAR. 
BY MRS. M, A. HOARD. 


Last year, if dying, I bad surely said 
To loving friends who wept above my bed: 
“ Dear ones, give smiles instead. She claims 

no tear 

Who through the summer day, so warm and 
bright, 

Tripped hand in hand with Joya measure 
light, 

And, spent with happiness, finds rest at 
night.” 

If I had died, last year. 


Last year the guests who shared my sunny 
hours 

Could so have covered Death himself with 
flowers 

I had not known whose awful shape drew near, 

But, pillowing my head upon his breast, 

I should have fallen into dreamless rest, 

Crowned with his asphodel, supremely blest, 

If I had died last year. 


Last year, if Sorrow’s foot had paused beside 

My friendly dwelling, with its door set wide 
And hospitable table piled with cheer, 

The serge-clad wanderer had welcomed been, 

So that her grim attendants, Wrong and Sin, 

No further than the threshold ventured in, 





And I had died, last year. 
Some things were happier. From this year’s 
snows 


Its hidden life the budding Crocus shows, 
And sheaves of buried Hyacinths appear 
To promise later sweets for each green crest, 
The sun-awakened Tulip springs from rest 
And dons with ready pride bis flaming vest, 
Blossoms that died last year. 


O heart, for whom no coming of the spring 
Arouses buried hopes to blossoming, 

Gather thy last year’s leaves, all brown and sere, 
Then, passionate and thankless heart, be still! 
God, who bestowed thy good, metes out 

thine ill ; 
In patience bear thy cross. It was His will 
Thou should’st not die last year. 





_——_] 
MR. SAMUEL HOOPER. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


‘** PERSONALLY, what sort of a man do 
you think Mr. Hooper?’ I asked once of a 
distinguished frequenter of his table. 

‘** He is the kind of man who invites 
gentlemen to dine, does his own carving, 
and saves all the tidbits for himself,’ was 
the answer. That was the highest opinion 
the unfortunate host won from at least one 
of bis wonted guests.” 

He who reads as he runs can but ques- 
tion within himself: What sort of man is 
that who accepts hospitality only to abuse 
the man who proffers it? What sort of 
man is he who becomes a “‘ wonted guest ” 
at your board, and leaves it to accuse you 
of the lowest and grossest form of greed, 
niggardliness, and selfishness? What sort 
of man is he who either violates the sacred- 
nessa of hospitality, by slandering his enter- 
tainer, or proclaims himself of so small a 
price that he haunts a rich man’s table for 
his share of the second cuts? Mr. Hooper 
was, indeed, an unfortunate host; but in 
nothing more unfortunate than in the char- 
acter of this ‘“‘ wonted guest” of his. 

Iam sure that the recorder of this inci- 
dent meant no injustice to the late Mr. 
Samuel Hooper. I am not sure that any 
injustice was done. It is not possible to 
prove a negative. No one can prove that 
a man never invited guests to the gristle, 
while himself monopolizing the tenderloin- 
Of Mr. Hooper’s faults I know nothing; 
but there is surely another side to his char- 
acter. I am confident that the mass of 
those who visited him, who were associated 
with him in business, who had felt his 
friendliness and generosity read this impli- 
cation not with silent assent, but with 
somewhat of a chill, a jar, a shock. 


Mr. Hooper is gone over to the majority. 
Little, I doubt not, heeds he the praise or 
the blame of a world which he has forever 
left behind. Those who belonged most 
near him are faraway and will never see 
this slur upon his memory. Those who 
associated with him most closely will 
scarcely note it. Yet justice is so much 
better than injustice, even when nothing 
apparently is to be gained by it, that one 
cannot refrain from presenting the other 
side, in order that the man’s character may 
be judged from its wholeness and not from 
@ partial and that its weakest and worst 
view. The very fact that he died alone, 
that he leavesin his home no representa- 
tive seems to devolve upon friend and 
neighbor a more sacred charge to hold his 
memory in tenderness. 

I assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that those friends and neighbors regarded 
Mr. Hooper as a model of noiseless courtesy, 
of unselfish consideration, of gentle and 
generous hospitality. If in any case he 
ever reserved the tidbits of his own table 
for his own taste, he was never weary of 
sending the whole joint, tidbit and 
all, may, even when the whole joint 
was itself a tidbit, to his neighbor's 
table. He was a most quiet man. In 
the midst of society he was, in a sense, 
solitary. Nothing in his bearing spoke of 
wealth or authority. He was a gentleman 
of the old school, with something of its 
stateliness, with all of its graciousness, with 
none of its mannerism. His deference ex 
tended not only to the present, but to the 
absent. Those who knew him intimately 
for a dozen years assert that they never 
heard him speak ill of any man. This may 
have been an excess of courtesy; but it was 
not discourtesy. In some religious memoirs 
I have seen such traits mentioned as vir. 
tues. 

Mr. Hooper fared sumptuously every 
day; but his sumptuous fare was rather for 
his friends than for himself. His table was 
spread bountifully and delicately; but his 
own enjoyment of it seemed to lie in those 
who were around it, rather than in what was 
upon it. His hospitality was so graceful 
that it seemed a pleasure, not a virtue. His 
lavish entertainments, his overflowing 
board might pass for a form of self- 
indulgence. Yet, after all, is that to be 
reckoned against him or for him? Does it 
detract from hospitality that its host enjoys 
it, rather than submits to it? 

The late William Pitt Fessenden was not 
aman of fortune. When he was chosen, 
from the Senate, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to succeed the late Secretary Chase, Mr, 
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Hooper offered him a home in his own 
house—offered it with such cordial insist- 
ence that Mr. Fessenden was constrained to 
accept. House, horses, servants, cellars— 
all were placed at his disposal for many 
months; and when, upon the adjournmen- 
of Congress, Mr. Hooper returned to one of 
his Northern homes, Mr. Fessenden was 
left sole and absolute proprietor. Mr. 
Hooper even wrote from the North to Mr. 
Fessenden begging him, as a favor, to 
to exercise his horses. ‘‘ They are of very 
little use to me,” he said. ‘‘I am not fond 
of driving and I walk much for my health. 
I rather keep my carriages on the same 
principle that Mr. M. joined the Episcopal 
Church when he came into his property— 
because he thought it more respectable for 
a man of wealth to be connected with the 
church.” Yet the badinage and politeness 
do not disguise the fact that a magnificent 
hospitality was exercised, creditable alike 
to host and guest. The courtesy was not 
less courteous because it was elegant. 


But it was not a characteristic act of a 
man whose characteristic trait was inviting 
his friends to dine and saving the tidbits 
for himself. 

i do not know that any one ever heard 
him speak of his beneficence; but it was un- 
derstood that he employed a regular agent 
to look into cases of assumed want and to 
disburse his charities. There may be some- 
thing of selfishness and luxury in this; but 
for a man who is a member of Congress, who 
has a large private business to conduct and a 
large private fortune to manage, there may 
be something also to be said in its defense. 
And, in spite of this delegation of his 
charities, you were always stumbling upon 
little personal kindnesses of hisown. When 
he was appealed to, he gave with liberal 
hand, beyond the expectation or suggestion 
of the responsible applicant. Managers of 
charity feasts, fairs, and shows, of orphan 
asylums and old women’s homes and 
colored children’s refuges knew where to 
go. “Oh! what shall we do,” said a lady 
manager, “now that Mr. Hooper is gone? 
He was our dependence and he never failed 
as.” A neighbor haying occasion for an 
extra ticket for some charity bazar—price 
two dollars—sent in to know if Mr. Hooper 
by chance had one to spare. It was im- 
mediately furnished, with his regrets that, if 
there were a scarcity of tickets, she should 
have bought any, as he had a dozen or more. 
No doubt the courtly old gentleman would 
have thought scorn to refuse any that were 
offered him, by no matter how many hands. 
Only a few days before fatal disease fast- 
ened upon him, I heard an amusing account 
of a lady’s experience in begging for a 
certain orphans’ home. She wanted a new 
range for the kitchen, at a cost of perhaps 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. She 
bad some reputation as aclever and suc- 
cessful beggar, but had much inward 
timidity and mistrust of her own powers. 
So the gentle-hearted lady went first to 
Mr. Hooper, told him her errand, and 
assured him that, while she should be very 
glad to have him give much or little, she 
should yet be perfectly satisfied that, even 
if he gave nothing, he would have some 
good reason for doing so; but begged him, 
if he must refuse her, not to do so in her 
presence, but to write her a note after she 
was gone. His response was a request to 
her to select herself such a range as was 
wanted and to send the bill to him. It 
must be admitted that he did it with a sort 
of old-time politeness, that made it seem a 
compliment, rather than a charity; but 
perhaps he could not help it. Not all men 
have a genius for philanthropy. One has a 
taste, an aptitude for the machinery of re- 
ligion, for the gearing of benevolence. He 
loves to hear the roar and feel the jar and 
smell the oil. Another prefers to be a 
silent partner and live remote from the stir 


_ andwhir. And both have their uses. Some- 


times I half think it is just as well todoa 
thing without thinking about it as it is to 
take thought; to do it because it is the 
natural and proper thing to do and it 
never occurs to you to do anything else, as 
it isto urge yourself forward by consider- 
ations of principle and duty and love to 
Christ. Weare commanded to do all things 
for the glory of God; but is it not as much 
to the glory of God to have your first in- 
stincts and impulses right as it is to have 
them all wrong and only to be brought 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





around by sober second thought? Is it not 
possible that some of our talk about the 
claims of duty and self-denial is not owing 
*to the fervor of our Christian devotion, but 
to our lack of Christian simplicity ? 

Mr. Hooper was a rich man—that cannot 
be denied. Whatever obloquy attaches 
to the possession of great wealth, to the 
wielding of large interests, to the mainte- 
nance of costly establishments, to the dis- 
position of immense sums in the prosecu- 
tion of business, in luxurious living, in 
munificent charities, that the memory of 
Mr. Hooper must bear. In his early con- 
gressional life bis position was commanding 
and his counsel had great weight. Oddly 
enough, perhaps, the man who had met 
brilliant success in conducting his own 
finances was supposed to be not without 
sagacity for the profit of his country, and 
he occupied a distinguished and important 
though not particularly conspicuous post. 
Latterly, as age and infirmity increased 
upon him, he gradually relinquished re- 
sponsibility and sought tranquillity. In the 
seclusion of domestic life he was a solitary 
man. He was friendly and helpful; but he 
was not given to inviting or to imparting 
confidences. But, though he lacked that 
familiar and intimate connection with a 
community which wife and children give, 
in spite of the consequent comparative iso- 
lation, the sympathy and sorrow awakened 
by the tidings of his severe illness were 
profound and sincere. Men felt that it was 
a friend who was struggling in mortal com- 
bat, who was groping in the shadow of 
death, who passed out into the unknown; 
and they spoke with hushed voices and 
moist eyes. 

“ Nightingales sang in his wouds; 
The master was far away ; 
Nightingales warbled and sang 
Of a passion that lasts but a day; 
Still in the house in his coffin 
The prince of ceurtesy lay.” 

Weeks bave glided away. The hospit- 
able house still holds on its course. The 
household staff is still unbroken, though its 
work is done. The master is far away, 
The old housekeeper will show you through 
the vacant rooms, courteously as beseems 
her master’s servant. But, as she opens the 
door of his room, not yet dismantied, the 
coat, the slippers, the familiar garb, all un- 
disturbed, her decoram is drowned in a 
sudden rush of tears. “Oh! here are the 
dear man’s things, just as heleft them. A 
good man, a good man. If ever there was 
one, it was he!” 

A homely tribute, but perhaps not the 
less sincere, perhaps not the less significant. 





OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER, 











In the general account of stock which is 
taking at the close of the first century of 
the Republic it seems to me possible to in- 
clude some valuation of our literature; and, 
as the real worth is not to be found in its 
commercial importance, I should like, in- 
stead of analyzing the census or Treasury 
reports, to attempt a retrospective survey, 
with the purpose of noting how far our 
literature is an exponent of our national 
life, what has helped, jwhat has hindered 
its growth, and whether or no it has any 
claim to a separate consideration. The 
language used is that of another great 
book-producing people, with whom we 
have common origin; and a comparison of 
our literature with theirs inevitably sug- 
gests the question whether ours is simply 
derivative or is in any notable sense inde- 
pendent of current English literature. 
Perhaps, too, such an inquiry will enable 
us to detéct the drift of our literature and 
to form some judgment as to its imme- 
diate future. 

The divisions into which American lit- 
erature falls are the natural ones of our 
historic change. They correspond to the 
three periods: I. The Fragmentary Period, 
reaching from the first settlement, in 1607, 
to the Albany Congress of 1754; II. The 
Coalescing Period, extending to 1815; III. 
The National Period, which is the existing 
one. It will be found, I think, that, so far 
as literature is an exponent of national life, 
the few books which we may single out 
from the writings of our countrymen as 





likely to last reflect the movements of 








these three periods—that until 1754 they 
spoke the experience of isolated communi- 
ties; that for another period of two genera- 
tions they gave expression to the unifying 
process which was going on in the country; 
and that since the war of 1815, which wit- 
nessed the final assertion of independence, 
our literature has reflected the national life 
as a distinct consciousness. 

Taking, then, these historical divisions, 
let us look a little more narrowly into the 
characteristics of each. A convenient hand- 
book wifl be Duyckinck’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,” now publishing in 
parts, after undergoing revision at the hands 
of M. Laird Simons, This work is compre- 
hensive enough to take in a great many 
little fishes that will slip through the 
meshes of our net; but it can hard!y avoid 
taking note of all the names to which we 
shall refer. Looking over the pages of the 
first four or five numbers, which contain i: 
that the editors can discover worth men- 
tioning of American literature previous io 
the quickening which the Revolution and 
the twenty years of preparation brought, it 
is noticeable that most of the productions 
are of New England growth. I count 
about seventy-five names of authors, big 
and littie, and fifty-six of these are from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. Of the remainder, Virginia counts 
seven and Pennsylvania eight. The com- 
position of the seven colonies sufficiently ex- 
plains this fact. It was in New England 
that the educated element was most positive, 
and it was there also that society was most 
autonomic, 
sat down, according to the old phrase, had 
most determination and carried with them 
the most definite apprehension of their act. 
Hence, they had the distinct consciousness 
which is a necessary condition of literary 
expression. The colonies which were sim- 
ply the drift-wood from an older civiliza- 
tion had at first no stimulus to literary 
production. That formed no part of their old 
life and there was nothing in the new to 
excite it. It was different with the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth, 
the valiant settlement in Connecticut, and 
the Rhode Island and Providence planta- 
tions, which bore testimony to the intense 
life of some sort in the mother colony. In 
all these there was from the first the stuff 
of which literature is made. There was a 
subordination of material comfort to spirit- 
ual liberty, a recognition of the higher de- 
mands of human nature. Moreover, the 
leaders of the colony were educated men, 
who were so far removed from the mere 
refinements of education that they were 
conscious of no incongruity when they 
founded colleges and schools in the.wilder- 
ness, amassed books, and set up a printing- 
press. 

Nor must we forget the spirit which was 
moving in them, as attested in the name 
New England, which they gave so early to 
their home. The seeds of state life were 
sown at the outset. It was no independ- 
ent, isolated, fragmentary set of house- 
holds which they aimed to set up; but that 
spirit of order and political consciousness 
which had made them abandon England 
here made them establish a New England, 
and the patriotism, which is another condl- 
tion of literary power, burned anew in 
them—burned steadily until it had gained 
a force which made a second abandonment 
of England the logical sequence to the first. 

If asked, then, what literature, having 
the notes of a national literature, may be 
found in this first period, I answer, confi- 
dently: In what may not inaptly. be 
termed the chronicles of early New 
England. It seems clear enough to us 
now that a movement so self-centered, 
so conscious of moral meaning as the Puri- 
tan possession of the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay must have had fit expression 
within its own circle, and not merely to 
have waited for some adequate history 
from painstaking antiquaries; and that out 
of the fervid elements of such intense life 
there should have issued new forces, quite 
independent of the life in England, receiv- 
ing also fit monuments in literature. The 
pride and loyalty to ancestral worth, char- 
acteristic of the New England of a genera- 
tion ago more even perhaps than of that 
to-day, have preserved for us and made 
easily accessible the material constituting 
these chronicles. Chiefest in rank are 
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Jobn Winthrop’s “The History of New 
England from 1630 to 1649” aod Bradford’s 
“History of Plymouth Plantation.” These 
two books are the Iliad of early New En- 
gland, and no other publications in the first 
period of our history stard forth so nota- 
bly as exponents of this first. beginning of 
our national life. The reader who opens 
these books seems at first to see Dut a 
beggarly succession of trivial inciden*s and 
pious reflections. Winthrop’s Histury as- 
pecially, being in the form of a diary, pre- 
sents this aspect. I open at randoin, and 
my eye lights on the entry for December 
26th, 1680: ‘‘The rivers were frozen up, 
and they of Charlton could not come to 
the sermon at Boston till the afternoon, 
at high water. Many of our cows and 
goats were forced to be still s»broad, 
for want of houses.” The heroic 
seems not very manifest in this entry. Yet 
the very next entry gives in detail the ad- 
ventures of one Richard Ganett and a party 





} of men and women who essayed to go to 


Plymouth in a shallop and were subjected 
‘o terrible hardships, resulting in death 
snd maiming—a narrative of horrors given 
with such precision, such freedom from 
sensational exaggeration that the persons 
concerned are lifted at once out of the 
commonplace. But it isin the steady” fol- 
lowing of the narrative that the reader 
rises to a conception of the literary value 
of this work. Here, as ina cicar sheet of 
water, one sees reflected the lights and 
shadows, day by day, or that strange com- 
pany of men. Their nobility and their 
folly, their perverseness and their steadfast- 
ness, are alike portrayed. The scene olt he 
story is a wilderness, upun a bleak coast; 
the persons are serious tO oppressivenes3; 
but it is precisely on such meager diet that 
the imagination is «:::n most rarely fed, 
and one cannot re.a una and on without 
seeming by degree: 'c Lecome penetrated 
with the spirit of tus Puritansand to be 
breathing the frosty aur of that historic 
settlement... There are, besides, now and 
then bursts of passionate uticrance, which 
serve to account for the strength of the 
book, The repressed force, that only breaks 
out occasionally, explains the self-control 
which characterizes the sterner parts. [ 
cannot forbear giving once more @ pa3siz9 
which is not seldom quoted, but is rarsiy 
expressive of the literary force of tiese 
chronicles: 


‘‘Others who went to other places upon 
like grounds succeeded no beiter. They 
fled for fear of want, and wany of them 
fell into it, even to extremity, as if they had 
hastened into the misery which they feared 
and fled from, besides the depriving them- 
selves of ihe ordinances and church-fellow- 
ship and those civil liberties which they 
enjoyed here; whereas such as staid in 
their places kept their peace and ease and 
enjoyed still the blessing of the ordinauces, 
and never tasted of those troubles and 
miseries whicb they heard to have befallen 
those who departed. Much disputation 
there was about liberty of removing for 
outward advantages, and all ways were 
sought for an open door to get out at; but 
it is to be feared many crept out ata broken 
wall. For such ascome together into a wil- 
derness, where are nothing but wild beasts 
and beast-like men, and there confederate 
together in civil and church estate, whereby 
they do, implicitly, at least, bind themselves 
to support each other, and all of them that 
society, whether civil or sacred, whereof 
they are members—how they can break 
from this without free consent is bard to 
find,so as may satisfy a tender or good 
conscience in time of trial. Ask thy con- 
science if thou wouldst bave plucked up 
thy stakes, aad brought thy family three 
thousand miles, if thou hadst expected that 
all or moat would have forsaken thee there? 
Ask, again, what liberty thou bast toward 
others which thou likest not to allow others 
toward thyself; for if one may go another 
may, and so the greater part, and sochurch 
and commonwealth may be left destitute 
in a wilderness, exposed to misery and -re- 
proach, and all for thy ease and pleasure; 
whereas these all, being now thy brethren, 
as near to thee as the Israelites were to 
Moses, it were much safer for thee, after his 
example, to choose rather to suffer uffliction 
with thy brethren than to enlarge thy ease 
and pleasure by furthering the occasion of 
their ruin.” 


It is not often that Winthrop turns aside 
from the plain course of his narrative thus 


-to comment on affairs; and the value of 


these chronicles lies, as I have said, in their 
clear, unadorned reflection of a life which 
was heroic upon a small scale. Nothing 


impresses me more than the sustained 
character of these men. The most abhor. 
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rent practices seemed to rush forth from 
other men’s lives or imagination in their 
presence; and the plain wayin which these 
are set down, while shunned by the reader, 
ia another witness to the transparent 
character of the narrative. Hypocrisy, 
also, could hardly fail to lift its head in 
such company; and the keen, clear glance 
of the historian touches it as with Ithuriel’s 
spear. 

In answering, therefore, the question 
what we have in our literature which may 
fairly be called national and expressive of 
the first phase of our historic life, I have 
no hesitation in selecting these books, with 
some special writings of the same period, 
as fully meeting the requisition of such 
literature. The beginning of our history 
was not in vague, half-historical, and half- 
mythical personages and events; thereby 
we lose the romance which issues in nurs- 
ery tales and ballads, and must grope our 
way back to an ancestral home for these 
But the clear gray light which makes the 
Puritan settlement sharp against the sky as 
a serrated row of pines is the light in 
which Winthrop’s Journal and Bradford’s 
History are written. We must take things 
as we find them. Our history springs from 
clearly-defined acts and persons, and our 
literature is born, therefore, in simple nar- 
rative of those beginnings. Well is it for 
us that the strong character of the men, 
the stern nature of the facts are set down 
for us in unmistakeable lines in these books. 
They were not meant for literature, neither 
was thelife of these men meant for history; 
but history was in the one and literature 
in the other—literature as genetic in its 
force, I would fain believe, as was the his- 
tory. To it we may turn for fresh draughts 
so long as the simple story of strong pur- 
pose and high achievements has power to 
refresh and inspirit us. It is tndigenous 
literature ; for, while the writers were bred 
in English schools, the conditions of their 
new life determined the complexion of their 
narrative. The problems which they 
wrought out in the magistracy and council 
chamber grew out of their new relatious 
and found expression in their narrative. 
The very limitations of their life enforced 
themselves upon the style of their history, 
and the nervous English, the clear, decisive 
tone were compelled by the very bhomeli- 
ness of the facts and the constant necessity 

_of exercising governmental authority. 
They were, with more or less conscious- 
ness, building a commonwealth, and the 
practical character of their employment 
served to give force to their writing and to 
reduce to simple formulas the theories and 
fantasies of speculative government. One 
of the clearest, most modern definitions of 
liberty may be found in one of Winthrop’s 
addresses, as deputy governor, and for a 
score or two of years these men were grap- 
pling with the hard facts of Nature and 
humanity in a way which tested to the full 
their Scholastic training. I am quite con- 
tent, therefore, to let these books stand for 
our national literature in the first period of 
our national life. 





SINCERITY. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


One night heard holy Gabriel, from his seat 
In Paradise, God’s voice responding sweet 
Unto a human heart. “ Surely,’’ thought he, 

“That must Jehovah's Best Beloved be— 

A righteous sout to fleshly lustings dead !” 

Straightway o’er land and sea the angel sped, 

So rare a saint to find ; but found him not, 

Albeit through Heaven and Earth he faithful 
sought, 

Wherefore he cried at last : “O Lord, I pray 

To this thy servant point me now the way. 

God said: “ Toward yonder village turn thy 
flight ; 

In that pagoda is he.” So forthright 

The angel thither flew, and therein found 

A lonely man, who knelt upon the ground 

Before an idol, and did rend the air 

With whispered sighs, with passionate sob 
and prayer. 

Then, quick to Heaven returning, Gabriel 
spake : 

“ Creator of the world! how canst thou take 
Pleasure in such an one, that blindly cries 
To idol in pagoda, heathen-wise ?” 

“ Because,” God said, “his heart I see, how it 
With flame of real devotion is alit. 

Who doth his ignorant best, to him give I 
my grace ; 

This soul, amid ite darkness, hath the high- 
est place.” 








‘ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Fine Sets. 


Tue Studio Building in Tenth street hae 
been « place of mourning for the past week, 
caused by the death of the well-known animal 
painter, Mr. William I. Hays, who has been an 
occupant of one of the large studios in that 
hive of artists ever since its opening. ‘fr. 
Hays had been ill for a long time, but the intel- 
ligence of his death was a surprise to his 
friends. He was patient, conscientious, and 
undemonstrative artist, and in his own special 
walk was without a rival. He was companion- 
able and fond of the society of artists; but he 
had no taste for artistic societies and rather 
avoided than courted notoriety. He was 
always very courteous to visitors in his 
studio; but he objected to sending his works 
to the annual exhibitions of the 
National Academy of Desigo. Hie taste 
led him to the study of Nature without 
the intervention of models, and his enter- 
prising disposition led him tothe Upper Mis- 
souriand the Rocky Mountains in pursuit of 
subjects many years before it had become the 
fashion for our landscape artists to ‘“‘go 
West.”” His “Wounded Buffalo,’’ a picture 
of nearly life size, was painted from studies 
made iu the buffalo land ; and, although he was 
so partial to wild animals, he was very suc- 
cessful in painting flowers. He was about 45 
at the time of his death and was the only son 
of a well-known bank president of this city. 
He was of Jewish descent, his grandfather 
being the famous high constable, Jacob Hays; 
but he was buried from the Church of the 
Ascension, at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Tenth street. 





..-. Washington is likely to be well stocked 
with statuary, of one kind and another. H. K. 
Browne has just signed a contract fora bronze 
equestrian statue of General Greene, which is 
to be placed in the newly-laid-out grounds of 
the Capitol. It isa great pity that the appro- 
priation for an equestrian statue of General 
Taylor should have failed at the last Congress, 
for there has never been a military commander 
in our service better entitled toa statue than 
the hero of Resaca dela Palma. But General 
Taylor was “once President,” and that should 
entitle him to s monumental token in the 
grounds of the Capitol. Hitherto there has 
been too much of a partisan spirit shown In the 
appropriations for our national statuary. In 
the Capitol grounds there should be statues of 
all our presidents. Washington is there already, 
and the others should follow in their tarn, 
John Adams being the next. It would be well 
tohavea system about it, and the military 
presidents should be on horseback, and they 
should all be life-size portraits. 


«---The lately deceased Spanish painter, 
Fortuny, appears to haye been some. 
thing more than a painter. Among the 
curious art treasures found in his Roman 
studio since his death, many of which were 
very rare and valuable, was a curiously-fash- 
foned rapier, the blade of which was of Damas- 
cus steel and the hilt of steel and ivory. It 
was of his own make, and he seems to have 
been, like Benvenuto, a “‘ striker of medals and 
of men.” The weapon was not only made by 
himself, but for his own use. It has been said 
that Fortuny worked fourteen hours every day; 
and, if he did, it should not be wondered at 
that he died so young. 


..-- George Inness, the eccentric landscape 
painter, has returned to this country, after a 
five years’ sojourn in Europe, where, it must 
be confessed, he did not add much to his 
reputation by the pictures he sent home. He 
seemed to gain nothing by his studies in En- 
gland and in Italy, while he lost that marked 
individuality which gave so decided a charac- 
ter to his productions. Mr. Inness is a New 
Yorker, but be has gone to Boston and taken 
a studio in Washington street. He had lived 
in Boston before and painted some of his 
most characteristic pictures there. 


....The Woman's Club of Boston celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Michel Angelo, and it would have been a proper 
occasion to give him, what he is entitled to, the 
correct orthography of his name. He was 
christened Michel Agnolo Buonaroti, and he 
should so be calied, and not Michael nor 
Michel Angelo, as the English do, in imitation 
of the French, who persist in writing his 
name Michel Ange. At the Woman’s celebra- 
tion the services were conducted by men, one 
of whom, Professor Parsons,of Cambridge, read 
a poem adapted to the occasion, or, rather, 
poem by him was read. 


...eThe State of Ohio has done what all the 
other states should also do in having the por- 
traits painted of all the governors who have 
held the office since the admission of the state 
into the Union. The last of the series has 
just been completed—e portrait of Governor 
Kinker, in 1807-8, by Mr. Siles Martin, an 
artist of Colambus. 





Personalities. 


JouN Hay, it ie understood, is the trans- 
lator of the admirable letters of Arsene Hous- 
saye which appear in the New York Tribune, 
and which read as if they were the product of 
an American who thought like a Frenchman. 
They are really literary curiosities, inasmuch 
as they are so thorcugbly French in feeling and 
observation and yet so idiomatic in language. 
We observe that several correspondents have 
requested Zhe Tribune to publish them in 
French; but to do so would be to deprive a 
good many people of the pleasure of reading 
them at all, and a good many others, while en- 
joying the original, would be deprived of the 
pleasure which the translation affords the 
lovers of a racy English style. What The 
Tribune ought to do 1s to publish both the 
original and the translation, and then all would 
be satisfied. The character of the writer of 
these letters and his position in French society 
give him exceptional opportunities for piquant 
and picturesque description. It is rather a 
rare thing for the correspondent of a New 
York paper to be able to begin a letter in this 
wise, for example: ‘*At the Elysée ball 
Marshal MacMahon, Marshal Canrobert, and I 
were chatting over the valcano of the dance,” 
etc. 





. .Mr. Pinchback has been laid on the 
shelf by the adroit movement of Senator West, 
who, to save his friend from complete ex- 
tinction by a vote against his admission to the 
Senate, moved the suspension of the question 
of his election until next December. Pinch- 
back has been called a Negro; but he is de- 
scribed as a tall and good-looking quadroon, 
with a well-shaped head, black eyes, and per- 
fect teeth. He talke well, is very courageous, 
looks like a gentleman, and his word is said 
to be “as good as his bond,” which may mean 
something or nothing. If not eloquent him- 
self, be has certainly been the cause of elo- 
quence in others, both among his friends and 
his foes. His chances for the Senate, how- 
ever, have not been improved by postponing 
the question of admitting him until next 
winter, though he is kept alive by it. 


....A Washington correspondent has said 
that General Samuel Bell Maxye, of Texas, the 
successor of Senator Flanagan, is the “only 
graduate of West Point in the Senate.” But 
that is a strange forgetfulness of Senator Burn- 
side, who is not only a West Pointer, but a 
much more famous soldier than General 
Maxey. Senator Flanagan will be missed by 
his Republican friends. He was in all respects 
a most remarkable individual. Though a na- 
tive of Virginia, once a tanner in Kentucky, 
and a cotton-planter in Texas, it is said that he 
never smoked a cigar, uttered a profane word, 
or drank a drop of intoxicating liquor. He is 
seventy years old and is worth half a million 
of dollars. It will be a long while, we fear, 


before Texas will bé again represented by such 
a phenomenon in the United States Senate. 


..-.1t has been said that all the Republican 
members of the legislature of New York united 
in recommending the President to appoint 
James W. Husted, of Westchester, to the 
office of naval officer, in place of Mr. Laflin, 
whose term will expire on the 17th of next 
month. But the President renominated Mr, 
Laflin, it being the first time, we believe, that 
any man has been nominated for more than 
one term for that place. The naval office of 
the port of New York is the best office in the 


gift of the President—that is, the pay is the 
greatest in proportion to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the incumbent. 


«»eeA Boston newspaper having mentioned 
that Mr. G. W. Curtis was paid a thousand 
dollars for his eulogy on his friend Charles 
Sumner before the legislature, that gentleman 
has denied, in a letter to The Hvening Post, his 
having been paid anything, though saying 
that he was offered a ‘‘generous pecuniary ’’ 
consideration, which he declined. Noone will 
doubt the word of Mr. Curtis; yet the Boston 
paper reiterates its statement that the commit- 
tee having the legislative tribute to Mr. Sum- 
ner in charge report that they paid a thousand 
dollars for Mr. Curtis’s oration. 


..»-Mrs, Annie Besant is the name of a 
young, beautiful, and highly accomplished 
English lady who is creating considerable 
excitement among her countrymen by her 
radical writings and speeches; and her High 
Church reverend husband has separated from 
her because of ber radicalism. 

...- Zhe Toledo Blade, it seems, has become 
the exclusive property of John Paul Jones, 
who is now its editor and publisher, and 
“ Nasby” is only a contributor to its columns, 
It publishes every Saturday a sermon by Rev. 
Henry M. MacCracken. 


..«-The house occupied by George Bancroft 
in Washington, where he is completing his 
history, has had for ite tenants James K. 


eae | Ww Irving, Jobn P. Ken- 
pees flliam Peter Sen Jared 
parkes, 
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Science. 


For many years there has been a belief 
among a certain class that if the buds of differ- 
ent varieties of fruit. trees are carefully split 
and the two halves of distinct kinds placed 
néatly together and budded into another fruit 
stock the progeny will in effect be a hybrid, 
the fruit partaking of the character of each. 
So far as we know, there is no authentic case 
of this being done on record, the cases where 
it is supposed to have been done leaving room 
for some doubts. Indeed, until quite recently 
no scientific man has believed that hybrids can 
be produced in any other way except by cross 
fertilization through the flowers and as 4 re- 
sult by seeds. Of late, however, there have 
been cases of clear graft hybridization as well 
authenticated as any human evidence can 
make them, aad graft hybrids are now ea 
recognized class, though so far the apple goes 
it has not founda sure place in the history. 
A remarkable case has just been placed on 
record by an Irish publication—so remark- 
able, indeed, that it would be well to 
have it repeated before it is admitted as 
an undoubted fact. An experimenter 
grafted the common red-leaved cabbage 
on a green-leaved Enfield cabbage, and in 
time the red cabbage graft sent up a flower 
shoot, from which the seed were saved and 
sown. The progeny were mixed—some of 
them coming red cabbage and some cf them 
green ones. As the red cabbage universally 
reproduces red, the inference in this case is that 
the head had been affected by the stock—in 
other words, bad become a graft-hybrid. Per 
haps a shoot from the stock had stolen up and 
made a few seeds; perhaps bees from some 
other cabbage flowers brought strange pollen 
to the flowers. The only objection to this is 
that the writer who places this fact on record 
seems intelligent enough to have thought of 
these things himself and to have guarded 
himself from this chance of error. It would 
be worth while to have these experiments re- 
peated with white and red carrots and beets, 
white and yellow turnips, and other things. 
These have often been grafted together, and it 
is found that each grafted part retains its own 
color; but there is no record of seed having 
been saved from them, so as to see what would 
be the result on the next generation, 


....ZOliner has lately described s series of 
experiments with a form of horizonal pendu- 
lum of such surprising delicacy that it opeus 
a wide field for investigation. It has, indeed, 
been shown that the instrument suggested by 
Zéliner was described and its uses suggested 
in the early part of the present century, by 
Gruithuisen, whose account, however, had quite 
fallen into oblivion until Zoéllner’s reinvention 
of the same delicate instrument. The appa- 
ratus consists of a short horizontal lever, sus- 
pended by a vertical piece of fine watch-spring, 
and carrying at the long end a heavy leaden 
weight and mirror. The short end is pre- 
vented from rising by a second watch-spring, 
fastened to the ground below. Thetwo points 
of support of the lever, therefore, are nearly 
vertically above each other and are equi- 
distant from this lever, They may be so ad- 
justed that the pendulum will assume a 
position of equilibrium, around which it 
will vibrate if disturbed—acting, in fact, 
precisely like a common pendulum, ex- 
cept that the effect of gravity has been 
greatly diminished, so that the time of vibra- 
tion is increased. In the instrument actually 
observed by Zoliner the horizontal lever 
vibrated once in about fifteen seconds when 
in its horizontal position ; whereas, if removed 
from its supports and vibrated vertically, like a 
common pendulum, it would have required a 
quarter of a second only. The instrument 
was so susceptible to disturbing influences 
that it was setin motion bya railway train 
passing at the distance of about a mile. Zdll- 
ner bas suggested, as did Gruithuisen before 
him, that it may be possible by means of this 
instrument to determine directly the attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon upon it, and so to 
measure their distance. It may even afford a 
means of measuring the time required by 
gravity to pass from the sun to the earth. 


... The facility with which the florist produces 
hybrids makes it natural to suppose that 
hybrids among plants would not be uncommon 
in a wild state, and when any peculiar depart- 
ure occurs, it is often taken as a case of 
hybridity. It is, however, reasonable to sup- 
pose that, if this free intermixture of specific 
forms were easy of accomplishment, consider- 
able confusion would result; and, it is there- 
fore, safest ta assume that in some way Nature 
has guarded berself from such an injury, 
until the facts of hybridity have been 
ascertained with tolerable certainty. That 
plante will themselves change their forms 
in obedience to some obscure law of variation, 
operating from within, is well known, and 
most of the supposed cases of natural hybrid- 
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ism accord rather with these instances in the 
phenomena which they present. Just pow 
some interest is manifested in France by the 
discovery in a wild state of a plant which has 
taken on the characteristics of two dis- 
tinct genera. It has exactly the leaves 
of the common Leonurus cardiaca and 
the inflorescence of Lami maculatum, 
and has been named Lamium  cardtaca. 
It is said that Parlatore, a distinguished 
Italian botanist, and others have pronounced it 
to be undoubtedly a natural hybrid. But 
those who, as practical florists, have had ex- 
perience in hybridization tell us that the 
progeny of two different parents bas all its 
cbaracters changed. It has not the flower of 
one parent and the leaves of another ; but both 
leaves and flowers are altered, It is by no 
means certain, therefore, from the facts that 
this remarkable plant is a ‘“‘hybrid between 
two genera.” It-may be no more than a 
natural variation. 





....The lowest of known human forms Is 
represented by a lower jaw discovered several 
years ago in a cave near Naulette, Belgium. It 
possesses the massive form characteristic of 
monkeys, and, like those animals, has large 


canine teeth and little or no chin. There {s,. 


on the other hand, no interruption in the den- 
tal series, thus resembling man. It was for 
some time denied that this jawis human, but 
is now fully admitted to be such. Unfortunate- 
ly, the remainder of the skull is unknown. 
Subsequently a portion of a cranium, with 
other bones of man, was discovered in a vol- 
canic deposit near Denise, near Puy-en-Velay, 
which were thonght to indicate an in- 
ferior type, and one contemporary with 
the activity of the volcanoes of that re- 
gion. When the French Scientific Congress 
met at Puy these remains elicited much dis- 
cussion and their antiquity was denied. Spec- 
imens of different form and character were 
produced which were embedded in the same 
material, but were appurently modern in char- 
acter. Recently Dr. Sauvage has given the 
subject a thorough examination. He finds 
that the last-mentioned specimens are of 
doubtful authenticity and may have been man- 
ufactured. The original ones he believes to 
have been buried in a voleanie eruption and 
to represent a race contemporary with the 
activity of the volcanoes. The cranium is of 
the same low type as the race represented by 
the Neanderthal avd Cannstadt skulls, having 
thick walls, a retreating forehead, and huge 
superciliary arches. 


...-It is desirable to have some ready means 
of stopping holes made in sbips at sea by col- 
lision or otherwise. Lieutenant Macarof, of 
the Russian navy, has lately described an in- 
vention of his for this purpose. It consists 
briefly of a large placard, of rectangular form, 
made of twosheets of canvas sewed together, 
bordered with rope, and containing a water- 
proof material, thus forming a sort of “plas- 
ter,” as he calls it. A sounding-line has to be 
passed under the keel and brought up on the 
otber side; then the ‘‘ plaster” can be lowered 
to the hole and made fast. The Lieutenant has 
published his account of it, at the instigation 
of Admiral Bontakow, who bears his testi- 
mony in favor of the invention, citing several 
cases in which it has been employed with ad- 
vantage in ships of the Russian navy. Alarge 
number of these ships are now furnished with 
it. It is. recommended that men be especially 
trained an‘ ready for the maneuvering of the 
apparatus in each ship. 


... Claude Bernard, in a recent course of lec- 
tures in physiology, says that among the lower 
creatures sexuality is combined with scissi- 
parity and gemmiparity (generation by division 
and by buds), the two last being temporary exhi- 
bitions of energy that becomes exhausted and 
requires to be renewed bya concurrence of 
the two sexes. Taking the Paramecia Aurelia 
for an example, M. Balbiani found that one 
individual 0.2 millimeters in length produced 
by divisions 1,384,416 individuals, whose 
united lengths would extend to 277 meters, 
or rather more taan 302 yards; but gradually 
the energy of nutrition and fission dimin- 
ished, the progeny became smaller and weaker, 
and then bya junction of two individuals a 
fresh series was started, having a renewed im- 
pulse of nutrition. 


....A year or so ago there was a renewal of 
that interest in the mistleto which every once 
ja awhile arises a5 some new fact in relation to 
these curious plants is discovered. Now it is 
* search by the Germans to find whether it 
grows oo the European oak in German forests 
or gardens, without a single instance being 
discovered. They found a specimen on a 
Turkey oak and on a few cultivated oaks of 
American species. A curious case has been 
found in England of a young plant germinating 
and growing on its parent plant—a parasite on 
another parasite, A case is recorded by Dr. 
Hooker of another parasite (Zupeia antarctic) 
which had made its home on another parasite 
cf o different geaus (Loranthus micranthus.) 


.| has its largest medical work at Shanghai, 
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Missions. 
ae 

Tus London Missionary Society has since 
the baptism of the queen of Madagasear, in 
1868, endeavored ateadily to enlarge and 
strengthen its Christian agencies on that 
island. During the past six years the number 
of ite European missionaries has been in- 
creased to $1, and the annual outlay for the 
mission has grown from the sum of $29,250 
in 1869 to $65,830 in 1874, The recent visit of 
the English deputation to Madagascar has led 
to a redistribution of the missionary districts, 
Legs force is to be concentrated at the capital 
and the more distant provinces are to have the 
advantage of a closer missionary supervision. 
The Theological Institute at Antananarivo is to 
be enlarged into a general college for the train- 
ing of Malagasy young men, who are likely to 
be employed in the service of the newly Chris- 
tianized state. In connection with this chief 
institution of learning, vigorous measures have 
been taken for the elementary education of the 
people. Station schools at the residences of 
the missionaries, district schools in the larger 
towns, suburban schools in connection with 
the churches in the suburbs of the capital, and 
village schools have been arranged for, to the 
number of 29. The missionary societies, 
which to some extent share in the work of the 
London Association upon the great central 
plateau of the island, seem to co-operate very 
cordially. They are the Friends’ Society, the 
Norwegian Mission among the Betsileo, aad 
the Edinburgh Medical Mission in the Province 
of Imerina. The mission of the Ritualistic 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as 
well as the Roman Catholic mission, appears as 
yet to be confined to the districts on 
the eastern coast. The suddenness of 
its success is the chief difficulty with which 
the London Society has to contend. In the 
country districts large numbers of peuple as- 
semble to gaze at native preachers, who in 
many instances cannot even spell the Book 
which they are set to preach. Others there 
are, however, who, having suffered during the 
years of persecution, are pillars of the young 
echureh ; and with schools, theological classes, 
and large circulation of the Bible the next 
Malagasy generation will be further advanced 
in the knowledge of Christian truth than was 
medieval Europe at any time before the 
Reformation. The latest movement of the 
government favorable to the moral interests 
of the people has been a blow at the slave 
trade. All African slaves introduced into the 
country since June 7th, 1865 (the date of the 
treaty with England), have been declared free 
and the further introduction of slaves is to be 
severely pynished. Thus the Arab slayvers of 
Mozambique lose their best market. 


....Medical missions are an important part 
of the work of the London Missionary Society. 
The hospital at Peking has a large constitu- 
ency, among whom there is an increasing num- 
ber of educated Chinese, who in several 
instances. have erected commemorative tablets 
in gratitude for their cure. The missionary 
physician has been made lecturer on anatomy 
and physiology in the government college. A 
considerable work is being done among Mongol 
patients in their winter visits to Peking and the 
cure of the sister of an important chief has 
given the hospital a wide notoriety among 
these wandering tribes. At Tientsin and Hang- 
Chau the Society also supports hospitals, but 


where the new hospital promises to be a model 
institution in China. At Neyoor, in South 
Travancore, India, the hospital is about to be 
enlarged. It stands high in the favor of all 
classes of natives, although its ministrations 
are closely connected with Gosgel instruction, 
which in some instances has been blessed to 
the saving of souls. In Madagascar the So- 
elety has planted a medical mission among the 
Betsileos. On Samoa the hospital erected in 
1869, finds able assistance in young Samoan 
students. Several of the native teachers who 
have gone to New Guinea received a simple 
medical training in this institution before they 
were sent out. 


...-The “Morning Star,” the missionary 
schooner of the American Board, conveyed to 
the far-off Miscronesian Mission last yeara very 
much needed re-enforcement of three American 
missionaries and their wives. On her return, 
she brought Mr. and Mrs. Doane to Honolulu. 
These laborers had been connected with the 
Micronesian Mission almost from the begin- 
ning and Mr. Doane’s retrospect of the work 
is very interesting. Having taken tearful fare- 
well of his charge on Ponape, he visited, on his 
way home, the various islands on which 
churches have been gathered, recalling vividly 
the contrasts between the devout, well-clothed, 
and affectionate audiences now and the naked 
heathen whom he had found at the commence- 
ment of his work. Twenty-two yesrs ago the 
first American and Hawaiian missiouvaries found 
note Christian nor a book in ali the three groups 
of islands which bear the name of Micronesia, 





PENDENT. 


The people were entirely given to idolatry, 
murder, and lewdness. The missionary labor 
has been carried on among them during these 
yeare with not a little trial. A single wis- 
tionary, with or sometimes without his wife, 
would occupy s post alone for a long period of 
time. Wars would arise, and their homes 
would be destroyed. Pestilence would occa 
stonaily devastate an island, and the blame be 
laid at the missionary’s door by the furious 
natives. Sailors would at times defile the soil 
with their crimes. The. results, however, of 
this heroie labor have been notable. Four of 
the most important dialects have been reduced 
to writing, and into all of them the New 
Testament or a portion of it has been trans- 
lated. A great many school-books and Chris- 
tian songs have been printed and many 
hundreds of natives are able to read 
what has been prepared for them. Twenty 
churches have been gathered, with a commun- 
icant membership of about 1,000. The con- 
tributions of the natives at the monthly con- 
certs during one year have amounted to $1,000. 
From these churches 10 catechists have been 
sent forth to labor in part among people en- 
tirely foreign tothem. The aspect of society 
on the islands occupied by the missionaries 
has greatly changed. Other islands are desir- 
ing teachers, and in the end it is probable 
that the whole of Micronesia will have been 
reached by the Gospel. 


....For a time after the murder of Mr. 
Stephens, at Ahualulco, the work of the Amer- 
ican Board in Western Mexico was in a pros- 
trated condition. It is now, however, pro- 
ceeding with increased vigor. The mission 
has been re-enforced and the services are held 
without fear. On Christmas Day 56 adults 
were baptized at Guadalajara, and by this time 
Mr. Watkins will have revisited Ahualulco. 
The murder of bis faithful associate at that 
place has already borne important fruits. It 
was one of the principal arguments in favor of 
the recent reform laws which have so severely 
curbed the authority of the Romish clergy in 
Mexico. One of the most important provis- 
ions in the new code is the holding of the 
clergymen who, by discourse or writing, in- 
cite others to violence against any person as 
the principal in such acts. 


....A new church building has been erected 
by the Church Missionary Society at Jerusa- 
lem and has been placed under the charge of 
a native pastor. It will serve as a place of 
worship for the 70 or 80 Arabic Protestants at 
Jerusalem, for the Protestants from the neigh- 
boring villages, for the 80 boys of the Syrian 
Orphanage, and for the 90 girls in the care of 
the Prussian deaconesses. The erection of this 
church will give a greater degree of stability to 
the native Protestant communities at Jerusa- 
lem. ; ' 

...-In Persia many Mohammedans are show- 
ing a remarkable interest in Christianity. 
There have recently been numerous evidences 
of this. Among the few Mohammedan con- 
verts lately received by the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries was a soldier, who stated that 200 
men in the army thought as he did and were 
holding secret meetings in regard to the 
Christian religion. 


....The Protestant Mission Press at Beirut 
has recently received an order from the gov- 
ernor-general of Allahabad, India, for a con- 
siderable invoice of Arabic books. To Liberia 
and to Peking books have been sent from the 
same press, which has been set of God to 
supply a Christian literature for the whole 
Arabic-speaking population of the world, from 
Africa to China. 


....Mr. Tyler. of the Zulu (Natal) Mission of 
the American Board, writes of a native pastor, 
Rev. Benjamin Hawes, who has built up an 
abandoned congregation at Itafamsi : 

‘Tn the afternoon the thoroughly skillful and 
satisfactory nianuer in which Benjamin applied 
the traths of my morning’s discourse to the con- 
sciences of the hearers afforded me one out of 
numerous illustrations we have of the fact that 
native preachers, if imbued with a love of the 
truth and in earnest, can wiel the ‘sword of 
the Spirit’ far more effectively than the foreign 
missionary.”’ 


-.eeAt was in 1867, after twenty years’ suc- 
cessful work, that the missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society were driven out of 
Abeokuta, West Africa, The native Christians 
remained faithful, and now we see that a mis- 
sionary has reoccupied that inland city, 


...-Inand around the city of Madura, India, 
thereare at least 40 churchmemobers who con- 
sider it a privilege to go out to the heathen 
and preach the Gospel every Sabbath: after- 
noon. 


.... The Jafina (Ceylon) College is completing 
jts third year. It has now 50students, of whom 
19 are members of the church and 11 others 
belong to Christian families. 


++ Japanese officials want-everything which 
Western civilization con.offer except the Kook 
out of which this. progress has been wrought— 
the Bible. 


She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 4TH 
ISRAEL’S PROMISE.—Josu. xxrv, 14—18. 


In considering the appeal of God through 
his servant Joshaa to the assembled tribes of 
Israel at Shechem, and in the declaration by 
the Israelites, at that time, of their reason for 
choosing God's service, we may well consider 
also 

WHY WE SHOULD SERVE THE LORD. 

1. He asks OUR sERVIOE (y. 14). 

2 OTHER GODS ARE UNWORTHY OF IT (¥. 16). 

8. His pomes susriry rr (v. 17, 18). 

4. He was 4 RIGHT To IT (v. 38). 


1. Tae Lorp asks ovr service. Now, there 
Sore, fear the Lord and serve him in sincerity and 
truth. The call which God made to Israel for 
service he makes to all of us. Unless we are 
serving him in sincerity and truth we are not 
doing as he bids us. Every call on us to love 
him is a call to serve him—“'For this is the 
love of God that we keep his commandments.” 
None are exempted from the call to serve God. 
Moses, the great lawgiver of Isracl, was 
known as ‘* Moses the servant of the Lord.” 
Joshua, who succeeded him, was as prompt to 
obey God as he was to command his soldiers. 
When Jesus Christ came as God’s representa 
tive he came with authority and called men to 
his service. ‘Ye call me Masterand Lord,”’ he 
said to his disciples ; ‘and ye say well, for so I 
am.” And his unqualified declaration is: ‘If 
any man serve me, him will my Father honor.” 

2. OTHER GODS ARE UNWORTHY OF OUR SERV- 
IcE. God forbid that we should forsake the Lord 
fo serve other gods. Joshua confidently appealed 
to the Israelites to choose between the Lord 
and the gods of the Amorites or of the Chal- 
deans. The people shrunk from the thought 
of giving themselves up to the service of the 
false gods thus indicated. Their decision was 
&@ wise one. It is worthy of our imitation. 
While none of us are likely to worship graven 
images, “there be gods many and lords 
many”? to whose service we are invited at the 
present day. False gods are still worshiped 
on every side. Let aa look at their worship- 
ers, and see if we would do well to follow 
them. Hear the moanings of the best and 
greatest men, whose only God is Logie or 
Science, and say if you would be ix their 
plight. Watch those who worship Wealth, or 
Pleasure, or Fame, and declare which of their 
gods you would put in the Lord’s place, There 
is neither safety, nor comfort, nor peace in 
any service but the Lord’s service. ‘“ Their 
rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies 
themselves being judges.”’ 

3. THE LoRD’s DOINGS JUSTIFY OUR SERVING 
mim. He it is that brought us up and our fathers, 
« - « « and preserved us in all the way wherein 
we went. Gratitude for God’s mercies in our 
bebalf demand in return the loving service he 
asks of us. The wonders he bas wrought for 
us ought to inspire our confidence in him 
at all times. The fulfillment of his every 
promise thus far should bring us to rest 
without a doubt on his promises for the 
future. We have found uniformly in our 
own experience that God’s way is the best 
way. We have learned that in no emergency 
where we trusted and served him did be fail of 
ability or readiness to bless us, We have never 
tested one of his promises in vain. Because 
of what.he has.done for usand for others we 
should be in God’s service. heartily: ard trust- 
fully rejoicing that “‘ this God: is our God for- 
ever and ever, and that “‘ he will be our guide 
even unto death.” : 

4. Toe LORD HAS A RIGHT TO OUR SERVICE. 
Therefore will we also serve the Lord, for he is our 
God. The most important reason for our 
rendering to the Lord such service as he asks 
of us is that he has a right to demand it. Love 
should prompt it. Gratitude impels to it. 
Wisdom justifies it. Moreover, it is a duty. 
Hence, it should be rendered promptly, heart- 
fly, gladly. ‘Know ye that the Lord he is 
God. It is he that hati made us,and not we 
ourselves, We are his people and the sheep of 
his pasture.” Therefore, “serve the Lord 
with gladness, come before bis presence with 
singing.” 





Ir is undoubtedly true that, if the West- 
minster Catechism is not as generally taught to 
the young in this country as a century ago, it 
is better taught by those who value it as a com- 
pend of doctrine and use it in honsehold and 
Sunday-school instruction. The improvement 
in methods of teaching is recognized by those 
who would have the children memorize and 
understand the Catechism. Rev. Alfred Taylor 
recently announced a musical interpretation of 
this work. And now Rev. W. T. Wylie, of 
Bellefonte, Pa., is publishing a sertes-of tracts 
on the Shorter Catechism—one on each qnes- 
tlon—prepared by prominent. clergymen and 
others, to. illustrate and. enforce familiarly, the 





truths presented in that compend. The. list-of 
















writes includes such names es Chancellor 
Crosby, President Cattell, Prof. Charles Hodge, 
Drs. Hall, Plumer, Jacobus, Brookes, Hat- 
field, Junkin, Nelson, Vermilye, Duryéa, and 
other divines hardly less prominent ; also men 
who are best known in distinctive Sunday- 
school work, Such tracts are likely to do 
much io making the statements of the Cate- 
chism intelligible to the average student of 


doctrine, and in properly explaining away such 
ac need it, 


----Not a little is still published in the Sun- 
day-school papers for and against unintelligent 
memorizing. As it seems to be agreed on all 
hands that children can and should memorize 
Scripture freely ; also that they can understand, 
with the aid of proper explanations, such por- 
tions of the Bible as they ought to memorize, 
the apparent question at issue is, Is there a 
decided advantage to a child in his understand- 
ing God’s Word? If there is, why not give 


him this advantage at once, lest he fail of it. 


hereafter and never know the meaning of 
what he memorizes? 


--.-A statement is on its rounds that a 
Massachusetts deacon has promised a watch 
to every boy in his Sunday-school within spec- 
ffied limits of age who on reaching his twenty- 
first birthday will say that he has never used 
profane language or indulged in intoxicating 
drinks or tobacco. There are certainly many 
boys out of Massachusetts, if not in it, who 
would say that they had lived pure lives in 
every respect for any terms of years asked for 
if the possession of a watch hinged on their 
statement. 


----Items of Sunday-school information from 
Japan and the Fiji Islands, a sketch of Sunday- 
school work among the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco, a note of methods adopted with chil- 
dren in the Greek Church in Russia, and a 
report of the London Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, all of which appear in a recent single 
number of The Sunday-school Times, indicate 
something of the interest felt the world over 
in the religious instruction of the young. 


-+«.The Normal Class for March gives sev- 
eral special outline exercises for normal 
classes; material to aid the teacher in prepar- 
ing for his work; a sketch of the famous 
Sunday-school at Akron, Ohio; miscellaneous 
notes and items ; also the promised steel-plate 
engraving of Bishop Simpson. The new mag- 
azine is already filling an important place in 
the plan of Sunday-school progress. 


--+.It is The Christian at Work which tells of 
one Sunday-school boy who, on being asked 
What land was it to which the Israelites eame 
after crossing the Jordan ? answered naturally 
enough : “I think it was dry land.” Also of 
another who throws aside his library book 
disdainfully as ‘‘ worth nothing,’’ because “the 
boy don’t marry the girl at the end.” 


----At @ recent Union Sunday-school Con- 
vention in London prominence was given to 
the importance of a closer union of the Sun- 
day-school with the church and of the more 
hearty co-operation of teachers with parents. 
The blackboard and the question-box were 
well used and seem to have met with general 
favor. 


....A writer in The Sunday-school Times asks 
for the designation of “‘an International Uni- 
form Daily Text, to be committed to memory 
by all, especially Sunday-school people,” so 
that there may be unanimity in daily memoriz- 
ing, as now in weekly studying of the Scrip- 
tures. 


.--» The Presbyterian expresses the opinion of 
very many when it declares: 

“ Without doubt, this Uniform Lesson move- 
ment has done more to stimulate Bible study 
in the school and in the bome tban any one 
event in the history of [the] Sunday-school or 
perhaps in the [history of the] church.” 


--.-A new England superintendent, fearing 
his younger scholars might not understand the 
term “ missionaries,” explained thatthey were 
men who went about “to propagate the Gos- 
pel.” Then the whole thing was clear to the 
infant class. 


-eseTbe first of the Bellefonte series of 
tracts on the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
is already republished in Arabic, for circulation 
in Egypt, and it is probable that the other 
tracts of the series will do similar service. 


.-»-Questions on the International Series 
of 8.8. Lessons are printed monthly in The 
Avedaper, of Constantinople, published in 
Armenian, Armeno-Turkish and Greco-Turkish 
languages. 

eeweThe Wesleyan Methodists of England 
have taken for watchwords in their new Suuday- 
school organization “Concentration, Training, 
Equipment.” 

..-.An English writer now says that ““Sun- 


day-school teachers must be anthropologists’’ ! 
What next? Where will this thing end? 





Schacl and College. 


Rev. E. H. Caran, of Providence, & I.” 
was unanimously nominated by the trustees of 
Tufts College last week to the presidency of 
that institution, to succeed Rev. Dr. Miner. 
According to the by-laws of the board of 
trustees, the nomination has to lie over for one 
week, although in this instance Mr. Capen’s 
election may be considered as certain. This 
termination of the long-debated question will 
be hailed with satisfaction by the friends, 
alumni, and undergraduates of Tufts College. 
Mr. Capen is a young man, perhaps the young- 
est of all the college presidents in this country, 
being only thirty-three years of age. He is a 
native of Stoughton, in this state, and grad- 
uated at Tufts College in the class of 1860. He 
was chosen a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1869, and at the same time en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, from which he 
graduated and was admitted to practice. The 
legal profession becoming distasteful to him, 
Mr. Capen entered the ministry, and was set- 
tled over the Universalist society at Gloucester, 
where he preached with general acceptance 
two or three years. He subsequently removed 
to St. Paul, Minn., and then to Providence, 
RL 


..-. The revenues of thetwo great English 
universities are enormous, They are among 
the largest land-owners in the United King- 
dom, owning between them 319,718 acres, 
scattered through England and Wales, the land 
being generally of an admirable description. 
Their revenue from titles is $270;225 and from 
stock and shares $306,690. The combined rev- 
enues in the year 1871 amounted to $3,722,025, 
of which a large portion goes tothe head of 
houses, fellows, and exhibitioners. The chap- 
els absorb twenty times as much as the libra- 
ries. Cambridge has 2,454 resident students, 
of whom nearly one-quarter are in Trinity 
College. The senior wrangler for the present 
year is Mr. John William Lord, of Trinity, son 
of the Rev. Isaac Lord, a Baptist clergyman. 
He has taken a number of first prizes for 
scholarship and {is distinguished also as an 
athlete, having rowed in several college boat- 
races. : 


eoeeThe Yale students are looking for con- 
tributions to friends of the college and of col- 
lege athletics for their boat-house fund, which 
yet, though liberally contributed to by under- 
graduates and alumni especially, lacks some- 
what of the necessary sum. The building will 
be a large one—83 feet on the water front by 
% feet deep—and will have room for 100 boats. 
It is intended to provide general rowing facil- 
ities for the students and will be supplied 
with all necessaries to that end. The total 
cost—land, building, furniture, etc.—is esti- 
mated at $15,500, of which $12,000 has been 
subscribed, though the amount paid in is 
smaller. Among the contributors tothe fund 
thus far are Wm. M. Evarts, H. B. Claflin, and 
W. W. Phelps. 


eee The President and Feliows of Harvard 
College have voted to accept the fund accu- 
mulated by the Agassiz Memorial Committee 
for the use of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy. In announcing the acceptance, 
President Eliot wrote: “It will bea grateful 
duty for the President and Fellows, in execut- 
ing the trust which the Committee have laid 
upon them, to commemorate the scientific at- 
tainments, enthusiasm, and devotion of Prof. 
Agassiz, while they build up and enlarge the 
Museum of Comparative Zo-dlogy to the full 
proportions which his prophetic zeal imagined 
for it. The continuous growth of the museum 
ig assured through the successful labors of the 
Committee.” 


...-1m an srticle published in Nature, Prof. 
Baldwin is forced to admit that the theoretical 
value of agricultural colleges has not been 
realized and that their history “has been 
peculiarly unfortunate.” That the scientific 
and literary culture of men intended to pursue 
agriculture asacalling is a problem yet un- 
solved we furnish our own quota of proof in 
the experience of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, which during the past seven years has 
sent no graduate to farming. The riddle may 
possibly be read some day, and the earliest and 
most necessary occupation of man proved to 
be not incompatible with some degree of 
culture. 

..»--Brown University is said to have the fol- 
lowing enviable record of its graduates: one 
hundred and ten are or have been presidents 
or professors in institutions of learning in 
twenty-four states. Of the 2,540 graduates of 
the university, 1,8060f whom are still living, 
654, or alittle more than one-fourth, have been 
ordained as ministers of the Gospel, 19 have 
been United States senators and 40 representa- 
tives in Congress, 25 governors and lieuten- 
ant-governors, 80 judges or chief-justices of 
the supreme court in various states, over 100 
have received the degree of D.D., and more 
than half that number the degree of LL.D. 
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.--. The 25th annual session of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania closed re- 
cently with appropriate commencement ex- 
ercises at Horticultural Hall, in Philadelphia, 
The degree of doctor of medicine was con- 
ferred by the president, T. Morris Perat, upon 
16 lady graduates, representing the states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Iowa, and Nebraka, 
and the Dominion of Canada. The valedictory 
address, by Prof. Mary J. Scarlet Dixon, was 
largely devoted to describing the growth of 
the college, which is the oldest institution for 
the medical education of women in the world. 
In the evening the corporators and faculty 
gave a reception in the new college building. 


...-President D. C. Gilman, in the Overland 
Monthly, says that the late president of the 
University of California, Dr. Henry Durant, ar- 
rived in Oakland in 1853 and began a “ college 
school.” Out of this, in due time, grew the 
College of California; and from that, a few 
years later, sprung the University of California. 
He began without any funds, without any 
assistants, and with only three pupils. He 
lived to see established the University, with a 
property in funds and buildings worth fully a 
million and a half of dollars, with an income of 
$100,000 or more, and with 230 scholars of the 
college age, taught by a staff of twenty-six 
teachers. 


...-In the City of Mexico there are now three 
classes of public schools—the primary, the pre- 
paratory, and the collegiate. There are sixty 
primary schools, forty-nine of which are sup- 
ported by the city and the balance by the 
general government. Theschools sre attended 
by 6,300 children, who are taught by sixty-five 
teachers, at a cost of $32,200 perannum. The 
primary schools are in session from 8 till 12 
o’clock, and from 2 to 5 o’clock. Girls are not 
admitted to the public schools. This arises from 
a belief generally prevailing there that there 
should be separate schools for girls, and not 
from indisposition to provide for them. 


...-A Teachers’ Convention, for South. 
Eastern Obio, will assemble at the One-study 
University, Scio, Harrison County, O., March 
29th, and remain in session thirteen weeks. 
Ita object is to give teachers a thorough train- 
ing, and then assist them in securing good 
situations. The first month will be devoted to 
English grammar, the second to arithmetic, 
and thé third to geography. Orthography, 
reading, and penmanship are to be made essen- 
tial features of the regular studies. 


....At Harverd some opposition to the 
rule of the Dining-hall Association forbidding 
the use of alcoholic drinks at Memorial Hall is 
noticeable. Total abstinence is required at 
meals, and some of the students urge that ale, 
porter, cider, and other tonics are not only far 
from detrimental, but quite necessary in the 
ease of many, who need stimulants for the pro- 
motion of their health. 


....The late General Sylvanus Thayer be- 
queathed at his death a sum which has grown 
to $260,000 toward ‘the establishment and 
maintenance of a high school in Braintree, 
Mass. The bequest was conditioned upon the 
raising of $20,000 by the town, and the citizens 
are now actively engaged in raising the amount 
so that the work may be begun. 


«...-The Dartmouth Scientific Association 
recently gave Prof. Charles A. Young a recep- 
tion at Hanover, N.H. The Professor reports 
that the expedition to observe the transit of 
Venus met with only partial success, most of 
the day being cloudy. He was unable to use 
the spectroscope. Several photographs, how- 
ever, were taken. 


....The Society of Biblical Archwology of 
England has formed weekly classes for the 
study of Assyrian and Egyptian writing. Ele- 
mentary manuals have beep prepared by the 
appointed teacbert, who are the Rev. A. H 
Sayce for the Assyrian and the Rev. P. G, 
Page Renouf for the Egyptian language. 


..-.The members of the faculty of Amherst 
College have voted that every student wishing 
to enter into boating shall make a separate 
request to them, and permission will be given 
or withheld according to their own judgment, 


...-President Potter, of Union College, bas 
been promised, bys friend of the institution, 
a yearly gift of $3,000, to test the practicabil- 
ity of establishing a school of art in connec- 
tion with the College. 


....Schools for instruction in foreign -lan- 
guages have been established in Japan at 
Yedo, Osaka, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Nagoya, 
Niigata, and Miyagi, in which English is prin- 
cipally taught. ; 


....Prof. Waterhouse Hawkins has accepted 
appointment to make a palwontological restor- 
ation for the museum of natural history at 
Princeton College. 


...-Of the 231,049 teachers in this country 
127,718 are women. 









[March $5, 1875. 


Pebbles, 
THE late procession on St. Patrick’s Day 


in New York was like the Irishman’s rope, 
Somebody had cut the end off. 


-.-.What is the difference between a tube 
and a foolish Dutchman? One is a hollow 
cylinder and the other is a silly Hollander. 


-.-.-Autographs of George Washington, just 
as good as he could write himself, can be pur- 
chased in Philadelphia for a dollar apiece. 


‘.eeeThe Danbury man says: ‘Yale has 
turned out two hundred congressmen.’’ Good 
for Yale. Now who will turn out the rest ? 





-+e- ‘John, I came very near selling my 
shoes the other day,” said one man to another. 
‘‘How was that?” “Why, I had them half- 
soled.”’ 


.-..There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind theirown business. One is that 
they have no business, and the other is that 
they have no mind. 


-.--A Kentucky young lady, who promised 
hér grandfather never to marry a certain young 
man on the face of the earth, went through the 
interesting ceremony in the Mammoth Cave. 


.-- “Idiot!” exclaimed a lady, coming out 
of the theater last evening, as a gentleman 
accidentally stepped on her trailing skirt. 
*“Which one of us?’ blandly responded the 
man, 

...-“tAre them all Bibles ?” asked a green- 
horn the other day of a clerk in the surrogate’s 
office, pointing tothe large volumes of wills 
upon the shelves. ‘‘ No,’’ said the clerk. 
‘They are testaments.” 


...-1¢ is said that some time during the 
present year a party of one hundred English- 
men is coming over to this country on a grand 
buffalo hunt. "Ist! ’Ush! ’Ark! The ’orn 
of the ’unter is ’eard on the “ill. 


....When Dr. Cox was settled in Brooklyn 
he kept adog, which was kenneled at the rear 
of the house. The dog being somewhat given 
to biting, the Doctor placed in large capitals 
over the kennel the admonition: ‘‘ Teeth in- 
serted here,”’ 


.... This is the season of the year when the 
farmer tells his son Jobn that if he will sort 
over ten bushels of potatoes, feed the stock, 
repair that fence, and reshiogle the corn-crib, 
he may have the rest of the day to go rabbit 
hunting. 


.... Sentiment is nothing but sentiment. An 
ex-army captain in Colorado, when dying, asked 
the boys to wrap the old flag around him. 
They had no flag, so they wrapped him in a 
coffee-sack, and he exclaimed: ‘* Ab! may you 
all die as proudly.” 


.... A father, in consoling his daughter, who 
had lost her husband, said: ‘tI don’t wonder 
you grieve for him, my child. You will never 
find his equal.” ‘I don’t know as I can,” re- 
sponded the sobbing widow ; ‘‘ but Pildo my 
best!” The father felt comforted. 


....‘*And now, Mrs. Sullivan,” said the 
‘ counsel, * will you be kind enough to tell the 
jury whether your husband was in the habit of 
striking you with impunity?” ‘ Wid what, 
sir?” “With impunity.” ‘He wuz, sir, now 
and thin ; but he sthruck me ofthener wid his 
fisht.”” 


....1f twenty-seven inches of snow give 
three inches of water, how much milk willa 
cow give when fed upon turpips? Multiply 
the flakes by the hairs on the cow’s tail, then 
divide the product by a turnip, add a pound of 
chalk, multiply the whole by the pump, and 
the total will be the answer. 


....The writer of this had poetry in his 
soul: “You may go on inventing washing- 
machines for the next fifty years, but to the 
average eye you can’t patent anything equal to 
the sight of a ladies’ diamond rings flashing in 
and out of the sparkling suds as she humps s 
wet towel up and down the washboard.” 


....An old gentleman of the name of Gould, 
having married a very young wife, wrote a 
poetical epistle to a friend to inform him of it, 
and concluded thus: 

‘So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty years 
‘ 

A wad eighteen is in love with old Gould.” 
To which his friend replied: 


“ A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true; 
But, believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U.” 


....In a Third-avenue car yesterday a boy 
made a sudden grab among the straw, caught 
something, and, as he straightened up, he in- 
quired: “Who's lost a fifty-cent piece?’ 
Seven men beld out their hands to him, and 
four more wanted to, but felt afraid. There 
was a painful pause, and then the boy un- 
clasped his hand and exhibited a pants-button. 
Seven men suddenly sank back to meditate 





and the other four indulged in winks. 
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Political. 


Tue remarks we made recently in rela- 
tion to the practice of nominating for Congress 
none but residents of the districts where they 
are to be yoted for have caused considerable 
discussion upon the subject. Ths Chronicle 
and Examiner says in refereace to the matter, 
what is very true, that any district has a right 
to elect any citizen of the same state who has 
the constitutional qualifications, and there is 
no doubt the House of Representatives would 
sustain the right. Of course, it would; but it 
was not the legal right of a constituency tosend 
anybody not legally disqualified asa represent- 
ative to Congress that we spoke of, but of the 
established system, which has come to have 
the effect of law, which has made it necessary 
to keep within the limits of a district 
in the selection of a congressional candi- 
date. ‘And yet,’ says the Chronicle and 
Examiner, ““we see no reason for hoping 
that our present system will be changed. We 
should be giad to be able to believe that there 
is one congressional district in the United 
States with a population sufficiently imbued 
with patriotism and common sense.to make 
such ad experiment a hopeful one.”” The re- 
port that General Butler intends to make the 
experiment in Massachusetts next fail, in offer- 
ing himself as a successor to the late Mr. 
Buffinton, of the first. district, may possibly 
show lfow the thing can be done. 

..» The 8t. Louis Republican says: “ The Re- 
publicans have as many vices as they can pos- 
sibly afford to be responsible for, ana the 
Democrats have as few virtues as they can 
base a claim to popular favor upon. One party 
is known to be bad, and the other is suspected 
to be not good. The chief capital stock of 
either is the actual or suspected faults of the 
other.’? This is the case with all politica, 
parties at all times. One succeeds because 
the other is bad, and in the present situation 
the party known to be bad ia the Democratic, 
and itis the dread of its getting back into 
power that gives the party in possession its 
best chance for continuing in power. The St. 

Lonis Aepublican happens to be a Democratic 
journal, notwithstanding its title, to which it 
has lost its right. 


.-It Is said that full fifty ex-members of 
Congress have applied to President Grant for 
appointments since the 4th instant. How near 
the truth this may be we are unable to say; 
but it is certain that the President has actually 
nominated ten ex-members for various oifices, 
from foreign ministers to village postmaster- 
ships, since the adjournment, Ex-Congress- 
man Coburn was reported to have turned 
Democrat—or, rather, was on the point of 
doing so—becanse the President had refused 
him an appointment. This Mr. Coburn de- 
pies, and, as he voted for the Force Bill, he 
would probably have got an office if he had 
sought for one. 


.. The Connecticut Republicans are making 
a very lively canvass, and tn General Hawley’s 
district they are specially active. General 
Hawley has declared himself uuqualifiedly 
opposed to the third-term heresy; bat the 
Hartford Post cays “they are not apologizing for 
the President, nor. according him a halting or 
half-hearted support, If desertion of him in 
the coming election is ry to , we 
have no intention of paying the price.’’ This 
looks very much like sticking to him to the 
last, though it is not exactly a declaration in 
favor of a third term. 


.. The newly-elected Democrats are doing 
good service, whenever they have an opportu- 
nity to make a speech, for the cause of the 
Republicans. Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, 
has just done a good thing for the Republicans 
of his state by making an old-fashioned state- 
rights speech in the Senate, in which he re- 
peated the old rebel doctrine that the United 
States are not a nation, but only a confederacy. 
He has not yet discovered what the war was 
about, nor what the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion meant. 

.-The Buffalo Courier says In reference to 
our remarks on the subject of a candidate for 
Congress being compelled to reside in the dis- 
trict he represents: ‘“‘ We believe that the pre- 
vailing practice has neither benefited the states 
nor the several congressional districts, and it 
may be pointed out as one of the reasons why 
the House of Representatives consists so 
largely of inferior matertfal."” 


...“' In every other English-speaking coun- 
try on the globe,’’ says the Chicago Times, 
“the want of a political leader speedily brings 
forth a political leader.’’ Probably it would; 
but nobody wants a political leader in this 
English-speaking country, because every man 
wants to be a leader himself. 

...-Since the Senute has put off the consid- 
eration of Pinchback’s claims to a seat In that 
body he has gone back to New Orleans, where 
his political friends are Dreparing a magnif- 
cent reception for him. 








Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 
— B. F., Cleveland, O., goes to Homer, 


BABCOGK, DD, Millport, N. Y., ord., Jan. 


BEMAN, 8. A., Euclid, goes to Tully, . 4 
ee | iy F. C., Townsend, N. Y., ord., March 


— IL. J., Middleborough, Mass., re- 


BUTTERFIELD, 1, Oswego, N. Y., called to 
Jackson, Micb. 


= H., JR., Sugar Creek, Ind., ord., 
Feb. 28th 


CHASE, A. B,, Mecklenburg, N. Y., resigns. 


CHILD, G. H., Edgecombe, Me., goes to 
Tiverton, R. I. 


COFFIN, E. W., Orange, Mass., resigns. 


CONNER, C. C., D.D., Indian Mound, Tenn., 
died, Feb. 14th, aged 64. 

CUMMINGS, E. E., D.D., supplies at Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

DUNSFORD, A. G., Waterford, N. Y., called 
to Adrian, Mich. 


FARNHAM, P. P., Mason, Mich., resigns. 

FORBES, P., Mount Vernon, Mich., resigns. 

FRENYEAR, C. P., Jamaica, called to Towns- 
end, Vt. 

as ag B., Spencer, goes to Morrisania, 

bie: 5a T. H., Suncook, goes to Concord, 


canta W. T., Brownsville, goes to Little 


Compton, Mo. 

HAYWARD, W. W., Methuen, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HEATH, A. H., Providence, R. 1, called to 
Boston, Mass. 


HOOPER, W., Annisquam, Mass., resigns. « 

HOUGHTON, M. H., Bath, Me., goes to Grand 
Haven, Mich, 

JEFFERSON, A. E., South Boston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KEATZ, F., Leyden, N. Y., resigns. 

KING, G. 0., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

LEARNED, W. €., Painted Post, N. ¥., goes 
Alpena, rs h. 

MERRILL, H., of Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
goes to Ginna Ww. ¥: 

ie A., Titusville, Pa., goes to Paines- 
ville, O 

NICHOLS, C. Ms becomes pastor at .Colches- 
ter Boro’, Ct. 

PENDLETON, 8. P., Philadelphia, Pa., ord, 
March 9th. 

PINNEY, A., supplies at Flatbush, N. Y. 

RUSSELL, P. R., South Vineland, N. J., re- 
signs. 

gee E., Parma, N. Y., died, Feb. 10th, 


a I., D.D., called to West Boyleston, 
Maas. 


SHADRACEK, A., Saltsburg, Pa., resigns. 
eS A. F., Chester, Pa., died, March 
th. 
SPENCER, D., Fairhaven, Vt., resigns. 
SPENCER, C. D., goes to Lake City, Mich. 
STACKPOLE, 8. A, Boston Highlands, called 
to Saxton’s River, Mass. 
STENGER, W. H., Bellefontaine, 0., goes to 
Phenixville, Pa. 
TWITCHELL, L., Kent, O., ord., Feb. 25th. 
WARREN, E. R., Burnt Hills, N. Y., resigns. 
WHITTEMORE, R. E., Essex, goesto Weet 
Hartford, Ct 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
= D., Prescott, Mass., died, March 


BENNETT, M., Oak Hill and Reedsburg, Wis., 
resigns. 

CARPENTER, E. Stuart, Ia., resigns. 

GAYLORD, W. Meriden, Ct., goes to 
Gloversville, N. cy. 

bebe T. G., Appleton, goes to Oshkosh, 

HALL, A. H., Meriden, Ct., inst., March 4th. 

HARRIS, H. F New Concord, supplies at 
Orient, N 

HARRIS, J. W., ‘Sched Cookville, Wis., 
resigns. 

HETZLER, H.. Sherrili’s Mount, goes to Grand 
View and Pine Creek, Ia. 

HILLYER, 8. L., of Yaie Theo. Sem., goes to 

Woodbridge, N. J 

JONES, E., New Cambria, Mo., goes to Wanu- 
keeha, “Wis. 

LANDON, G. M., Minnea polis, Minn. , resigns, 

MEANS, J. O., D. D., Boston Highlands, Mass., 
resigns. 

PAINE, W. P., D.D., Holden, Mass., resigns. 

PALMER, F., Revere, Mass., ord., March 11th. 

PALMER, A a South Weare, N. HL, ord., 

March 10¢' 

PERKINS, 2. G., Hamilton and Brecken- 

bridge, goes to Ames, Ia. 

POLLARD, G. A., Glen Arbor, goes to Walker, 

Mich. 

PULLAN, F. B., of Yale Theo. Sem., becomes 

pastor at So. Amherst, Mass. 

RAYMOND, E. N., Hartford, N. Y., called to 

Fairmont, Mion. 

REA, J. T., Bridgeton, Me., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, A. M, No. Lawrence, sup- 

plies also at Tiblow, Kan. 

ROGERS, 8. J., Port Jervis, N. Y., called to 

Dedham, Mass. 

SAMUEL, R., Weston, Vt., resigns. 

SCOTFORD, H. C., Louisville, Kan., resigns. 








WARFIELD, F. A., Greenfield, called to Brock- 
ton, Mass. 





baer va A ‘> Prospect Hill, Mass., ord., 


wanton, am M., en 


. 


WOODRUFF, 7 L., Castleton, Vt., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 


eae J. G., Ottawa, Kan., died, Feb. 

th 

HOUSEMAN, % H., Ginger Hill, goes to Sur- 
geon Hail, Pa. 

HUBER, £., Fort Mason, goes to Burton, 
Texas. 


LAKE, J. W., New Chester, goes to Littles 


town, 
= E. E., Salem, Va., goes to Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
rem reg 2 L. K., Wrightsville, goes to Hel- 
m, 
TROVER, “W. D., Winfield, goes to Canal 
Dover, O. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 
HOUSTON, J. 8., Neosho Rapids, goes to 
Benton, Kan. 5 
THOMAS, G. B., Helena, Ark., goes to Hicko: 
Wythe, Tenn. ” 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEATTIE, R. &, Barrie, Ont., goes to Fort 
Edward N. ¥. 
BROWN, F. = D.D., St. Paul, to Ann 
Arbor, Mich. _ 
BRYANT, Mr., Beverly, Mass., goes to White 
‘ River Village, Vt. 


ae J. E., Yates City, Il., died, 
March 7th 


CLARE, R. hs Whitney's Point, N. Y., resigns. 


EDWARDS, J. H., Tidioute, Pa., goes to 
Switzerland, Pa. ” 


FLEMING, 8. B., Oxford, goes to Arkansss 
City, Ran. 

HENRY, A., Newberry, Pa., ord., March 84. 

HILDRETH, 8. P., died at Dresden, O. 

MAGINNIS, F., Ashtabula, O., died, March 4th. 


MoLEOD, D., of Princeton Theo. Sem., called 
to Florida, % ee 


PATTON, D., Center, Pa, died, Feb. 22d, 
aged 8& 

eT C., Cincinnati, goes to Worthing- 

n, O. 

POWELL, A. 8., Tecumseh, goes to Fairmont, 
Nebraska. 

SMITH, W., D.D., Cannonsburg, Pa., resigns. 

SPRING, L. W., Rollstone, Mass., resigns. 

STOCKTON, J. V., of Western "Theo, 8em., 
called to Van Wert, Oo. 

SWIFT, A. E., Warrensburg, N. Y., resigns. 

VAWTER, J. B., supplies at Linn Creek, Mo. 

WILLS, D., DE. ae Ga., called to 
Washington, D. C. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

ANDERSON, H. M., Accomack, goes to Belle- 
baven, Va. 

BROWN, H. &E., Shepherdstown, goes to 
Falling Water and Tuscarora, W. Va 

CHARLES, B. H., suppites at Marshall, Mo. 

HOGUE, C. L., Fern Creek, goes to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

LEYBURN, @. L., Winchester, Va., becomes a 
foreign missionary. 

MITCHELL, J. D., D.D., Alexandria, Va., 
goes to Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


McDONALD, N., died, at Rainey Creek, Tex. 
WHITE, H. M. |, Glade Spring, called to Win- 
chester, Va. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BEERS, H. W., D.D., Ogdensburg, N. Y., * 
to San Francisco, Cal. ™ - 


BUSHNELL, F. H., Manayunk, Pa., becomes 
general agent of Board of Missions in Penn- 
sylvania. 


CALLAWAY, C. M., Charlestown, Va., resigns, 

DICKINSON, W. E., Walpole, N. H., resigns. - 

DREMM, T., D.D., Bristol, Pa., goes to New 
Britain, Ct. 

EASTER, J. D., D.D., Howard Co., Md., goes 
to Omaha, Neb. 


FULTON, J., D.D., Mobile; Als., called to 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREEN, E. L., Vallejo, Col., resigns. 
HALL, F. M., Toledo, goes to Cleveland, 0, 
HAWLEY, F. J., D.D., Danbury, Ct., resigns. 


HOPEINS, J. A. D.D., Plattsburg, called to 
Philadelphia, "Pa. 


INGLE, J. E., Westminister, Md., goes to 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


KETTELL, E. H., New York, called to Mt. 
Airy, Pa. 


LEWIS, W. G. W., Meadville, goes to Corry, Pa. 

MALONE, J. 8., East Liberty, goes to Ref. 
ch. at Philadelphia, Pa. 

MILLER, W. J., Erie, goes to Ridgeway, Pa. 


NEWMAN, C. H., late of Yedo, Japan, goes 
to Erie, Pa. 


RILEY, T. 8., Phtiadelphia, Pa., resigns. 

ROGERS, L. L., Fenton, goes to Saranac, Mich. 

SHOUP, F. A., Troy, goes to Waterford, N. Y. 

SILLIMAN, G. D., San Francisco, Cal, resigns. 

STORRS, L. K., Pittefleld, Mass., resigns, 

TREMAINE, C. H. B., Hartford, Ct., resigns. 

WARD, J., Waverly, goes to Galveston, Tex, 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOYD, R. H, Londonderry, goes to New 
Salem, 0. 

DAVIS, J. P., Frankfort, called to Mt. Pros- 
pect, Pa. 

DUNCAN, J., Cedar Rapids, Ia., inst., March 


HOUSTON, H. H., Fairfield, Pa., inst., March 


ey ES E. N., Freeport, Pa., called to 


MoLANE, D. nd Mahoning, Pa., resigns. 
MOoVEY, H. G., called to Conemaugh, Pa, 


“utility.” 











Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr Ust af “ Books of the Week” 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


MARTINEAU'S RELIGION AND 
MATERIALISM. * 


WHETHER Mr. Martineau is oris not, as 
Dr. Bellows affirms, the ‘‘stoutest, keenest, 
and most competent defender of essential 
religion” against the assaults of atheistic 
materialism we do not venture to decide. 
Other men are doirg pretty good service in 
this warfare nowadays—among them Ulrici 
and Obristlieb in Germany, not to speak of 
one or two Americans whose responses to 
the skeptical inquiries of the day are not 
to be despised. Perhaps, however, Dr. 
Bellows means to confine his comparison to 
English polemics. If so, his statement may 
be admitted. And, without indulging in 
superlatives, it is only truth to say that 
among the living defenders of spiritual 
religion Mr. Martineau’s rank needs no 
assertion. That, though belonging to a 


body not counted worthy of Christian fei- * 


lowship, he has rendered signal service to 
Christian philosophy is a fact which large- 
ly justifies the warmth of the Doctor's 
words. We have quoted them from the 
introduction which he has written to Mr. 
Martineau’s address on Religion as Affected 
by Modern Materialism. This address, 
which was delivered to the students of 
Manchester New College, puts inte a com- 
pendious form the main answers to the 
prevailing skepticism. The points at issue 
are clearly seen and forcibly stated, and, 
though in some minor matters Mr. Mar- 
tinean concedes more than is necessary, 
he does put the theistic argument in a very 
cogent way. To the unbelieving natural- 
ist who denies the intervention of # super- 
natural power in the development of Nature, 
who insists that the chain of causation is 
perfectly easy to trace back as‘far as our 
knowledge can go, and that “‘ we no more 
want a divine agent there and then than here 
and now,” the author responds: ‘‘ Be it so. 
But it is precisely here and now that He is 
needed, to be the fountain of orderly power 
and to render the tissue of laws intelligible 
by hia presence, His witness is found not 
only in the gaps, but in the continuity of 
being; notin the suspense, but in the ever- 
lasting flow of change; for the universe, as 
known, being throughout a system of 
thought-relations, can subsist only in eternal 
Mind that thinks it.” It is not, therefore, 
by challenging the method of the evolu- 
tiontsts as it deals with Nature that the 
author makes answer to their atheistic con- 
clusions; but by meeting them on their own 
ground and showing thet the existence of 
an intelligent Creator is quite as necessary 
on their theory as on the one which they 
seek to overthrow. Thus, again: “If, in- 
deed, you could ever show that the method 
of the universe is one along which no mind 
could move—that it is absolutely incoherent 
and unideal—you would destroy the possi- 
bility of religion as a doctrine of causality; 
only, however, by simultaneously discov- 
ering the impossibility of science, which 
wholly consists in organizing the phenom- 
ena of the world intoan intellectual scheme 
refiscting the structure of its archetype. 
That those who labor to render the universe 
intelligible should call in question its relation 
to intelligence 1s one of those curioua incon- 
sistencies to which the ablest specialists are 
often the most liable when meditating in 
foreign fields. If it takes Mind to construe 
the world, how can the negation of Mind 
suffice to constitute it?” 

Passing from the material to the moral 
world, Mr. Martineau seeks to show that 
there are elements in the constitution of 
man which are not the products of Nature 
under any theory of development. The 
inner life of conscience and ideal aspira- 
tion is not explained by the principle of 
natural selection. It could never have 
grown out of capitalized ‘‘experiences of 
“Prudence, run however fine, 
social conformity however swift and spon- 


— 


* RELIGION AS AFFECTED BY MODERN MATERIAI- 
IsM. An address delivered in Manchester New Coil- 
lege, London, October 6th, 18%. By James Mar- 
TINEAU, LL.D. With an introduction by HENRY W. 
BrtLows, D.D. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1875, 
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taneous, can never convert themselves into 
obligation.” The absolute supremacy of 
the moral nature and the impossibility of 
reconciling its mandates with any utilita- 
tian theory are admirably exemplified by , 
pointing to John Stuart Mill himself, 
‘‘who, while resolving the moral senti- 
ments into simple pleasure and pain 
and moral obligation into a balance of 
happiness, yet nobly protested that he 
would rather plunge into eternal anguish 
than falsely bend before an unrighteous 
power.” Compassion aswell as obli- 
gation is cited as an element in the 
human nature which could not have had 
e material origin. It is ‘tan aversion which 
attracts,” it abides in us as a protest against 
the sufferings which we witness and 4 
pledge of faith that they admit of remedy. 
But Nature is pitiless. She does not teach 
compassion; there is no principle or tend- 
ency in Nature out of which compassion 
could have been evolved. Self-sacrifice, 
too, which we unbesitatingly recognize as 
the highest law of life—is that a product 
of Nature? Is it not the very antithesis of 
the principle of natural selection? Such are 
some of the questions which Mr. Martineau 
“proposes to those who believe in a mindless 
universe. They cannot be parried and we 
fo not believe that they can be answered. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


THe number of really good works of 
fiction appearing during a given year is not 
very large; neither do publishers, as a rule, 
try to present their best novels at this dull 
season; and yet the five volumes whose 
litles we give are all, in one way and 
another, better than the average—a fact to 
be explained, perhaps, by the weeding out 
of bad books which is made necessary by 
the fewness of the volumes published in the 
early spring. 

Only one of the five is by an American 
author, the other four belonging to the 
numerous reprints of English tales our pub- 
lishers are able so cbhexply to offer. Mr. 
James’s book is good enough, however, to 
be put in the balance against the other 
four. Readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly and 
The Galazy have noted for half-a-dozen 
years the author's great and peculiar 
powers as a story-teller, but he now ap- 
pears for the first time in a volume. The 
book is made up of six stories, the first and 
longest furnishing the title. In each is 
merit; in some is art of a kind one rarely 
finds in short tales like these. If art be to 
conceal art, Mr. James manages his meth- 
ods so well that the reader does not per- 
ceive the creaking of the wheels or the 
motion of the shuttle. Thus in the first 
story, ‘‘A Passionate Pilgrim,” there is, 
after all, little save the excellence of its 
telling to commend it to the reader. The 
hero is weak to the last degree—so weak 
even as to be quite unable to interest one 
by indulging in an erratic freak; and 
his weakness is hardly made pathetic 
by his dull decline and death. And 
yet the tale runs on through no less 
than a hundred and twenty-four pages, no 
one of which brings with it weariness or 
dissatisfaction. Mr. James has chosen to 
depict here a personage who is, all things 
considered, a feeble fool, without a spark 
of the heroic or the manly in his natur¢; 
but the picture is drawn so faithfully and 
with such natural touches that it can but 
please. Another of Mr. James's men, the 
Eugene Pickering whose name gives the 
title to the third tale, also lacks a tithe of 
the vigor one finds in the heroes of Theo. 
dore Winthrop or Charles Reade, for in- 
atance; and once more it is the author's 
art which gives the narrative its charm. 
Pickering, however, merely fell in love or, 
rather, fancied that he was desperately io 
love with a woman whom all his friends 
could at once see was utterly unfit for him; 
and at length, having harshly been made to 
see his mistake, he very sensibly packed 


*A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, AND OTHER TALES. 
By HENRY JAMES, JR. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 18%. 

Tur LAW AND THE LADY. A Novel. By WILKIE 
CoLiis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

MISTRESS JUDITH. A Cambridgeshire Story. By 
©. C. FRASER-TYTLER, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1875. 

Tux HARBOR BAR. A Novel. New York: Macmillan 
&Co. 1875. 

IN THE CAMARGUBS. A Novel. Boston: Loring. 
Aaa, 
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his trunk, and in due time set his affections 
upon another girl. All this is not an un- 
common experience; but Mr. James’s sober 
straightforwardness makes the record of it 
worth attention. But we have first men- 
tioned the two poorest stories in the book. 
“The Madonna of the Future” is 
enriched by an element of real pathos, 
put in relief by the coldness of the 
woman and the shallowness of the minor 
male character. “ Madame de Mauves” 
is a genuine and a sadstory of things which 
do not often happen but are not at all im- 
probable. In ‘‘ The Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes” Mr. James displays in a clear light 
what is perhaps the most conspicuous ele- 
ment in his work—his deliberate purpose 
to tell a story in the best way, without 
watching for effects and yet without per- 
mitting deliberation to degenerate into 
baldness. The qualities of Mr. James’s 
genius are, of course, unlike those which 
have made William Morris famous; and 
yet one finds a somewhat similar pleasure 
in the work of both—a pleasure due in each 
instance to the author’s power as a simple 
teller of tales. In ‘The Last of the 
Valerii” the best story in the book is pre- 
sented—a story utterly out of the way of 
ordinary expérience; and yet, like ‘‘ Madame 
de Mauves,” violating the probabilities 
of existence in no manner. We shall long 
remember the satisfaction with which we 
read this exquisite tale when it first ap- 
peared in The Atlantic, and the person who 
has not yet read it has enviable enjoyment 
instore. To write anything so good can 
come but from the cultivation of genius by 
long and patient study; but the result is 
worth the pains. Asa whole, Mr. James’s 
book is one of the best collections of short 
stories American literature has been able 
to show for some years. 

Mr. Collins’s new novel will rank with 
his more successful books on account of 
the singularly dexterous management of 
its plot. But Mr. Collins’s plots are, as a 
rule, not deficient in interest or skillful 
manipulation. If ‘How will it turn 
out ?” is not the noblest question to ask a 
novelist when you have read a chapter or 
two of his story, it is, at least, one very 
proper demand to make of a work of fic- 
tion that it be entertaining. This de- 
mand is usually satisfied in whatever 
Mr. Collins writes. Of the present 
novel said a thoughtful reader’ the 
other day: “There isn’t anybody in this 
book that I should care to know”; and 
the criticism summed up the defects of the 
volume ina word. The people of the story 
are not attractive; but their doings are cal- 
culated to arouse the reader’s attention and 
keep it to the end. 

The remaining three books on our list 
may all be commended to novel readers, 
although in the first of the three we cannot 
promise them the orthodox happy termina- 
tion. A novel in which things turn out 
badly is, however, refreshing once in a 
while. 





Amone the many books of travel pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, there are several 
relating to the southeastern and eastern parts of 
Asia—Rey. Justus Doolittle’s two volumes 
on the “‘Social Life of the Chinese’’; Rev. John 
L. Nevius’s (a missionary, like Mr. Doolittle) 
“China and the Chinese”’ ; Lawrence Oliphant’s 
narrative of Lord Elgin’s mission; and Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s ‘“‘Malay Archipelago.’”’ <A 
more recent work and a good one is Mr. Frank 
Vincent, Jr.’s, ‘Land of the White Elephant.” 
A valuable addition to this little list of books 
has just been published in The Straits of 
Malacca, Indo-China, and China (Harper & 
Brothers), by J. Thomson, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The greater portion of 
Mr. Thomson’s volume is devoted to China, 
and he depicts the social and material condition 
of that country in a style which, if not enthusi- 
astic, is careful and faithful. His summing up 
on his last page is as follows: “The picture, at 
best, is asad one; and, though a ray of sunshine 
may brighten it here and there, yet, after all, the 
darkness that broods over the land becomes 
but the more palpable under this straggling, 
fitful light. Poverty and ignorance we have 
among us in England; but no poverty so 
wretched, no ignorance so intense as are found 
among the millions of China.” The value of 
the volume is increased by the number and the 
excellence of the accompanying wood-cuts. 


-«+«Mr. WilHam B, Weeden, of Providence, 
has elaborated and published in a volume the 
substance of a paper on Prohibition which he 
read at the Unitarian National Conference, at 
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Saratoga, last summer. Mr. Weeden does not 
believe jn regulating liquor traffic by prohib- 
itory legislation and holds that temperance 
and abstinence are by no means synonymous 
terms. The moderate drinker and the teeto- 
taler have, he maintains, precisely the same 
rights before the law, which should not inter- 
fere with individual liberty until it becomes 
license. He argues, furthermore, that science 
does not establish the fact that all use of 
liquor, save for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses, is wrong. Prohibition has failed and, 
by bringing contempt upon ill-executed lawa, 
has caused an increase of crime. These views 
are not, as a whole, those of this journal or of 
many of our readers; but Mr. Weeden writes 
in so dispassionate a style and brings to his 
subject so carefula study of it that we com- 
mend his book to the attention both of Prohi- 
bitionists and their opponents. 


--- Longevity: the Means of Prolonging Life 
after Middle Age (William F. Gill & Co.), by 
John Gardner, M. D., is a book deserving com- 
mendation. The present American edition is a 
reprint of the third London edition. The book 
is written in a plain and straightforward, 
though not in a troublesomely didactic or tech- 
nical style, and contains many practical sugges- 
tions which cannot fail to be of use to those who 
read and heed them. Quackery and even the 
riding of hobbies is to be sought for in vain in 
the author’s pages, which we turn over to the 
perusal of people who are beginning to contem- 
plate life from beneath the shade of forty. 
Much of Dr. Gardner’s advice, we may add, is 
not without use for younger persons, in so far as 
it discusses general hygienic conditions. 


.... Lhe Christian Calling (Macmillan & Co.) is 
the title of a book by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, 
M. A., one of the more distinguished and 
scholarly of the clergymen of the Church of 
England and the translator, with D. J. 
Vaughan, of the edition of ‘“Plato’s Repub- 
lic’? published in the Golden Treasury Series of 
Messrs. Macmillan. The volume is made up of 
twenty brief sermons, the first ten of which 
were preached by Mr. Davies as a continuous 
course, last August and September. ‘“ They aim 
at setting forth some leading features of the 
state of life to which Christians are called— 
peace, liberty, righteousness, holiness, and loye— 
in their two-fold aspect, as toward God and as 
toward men.”’ The sermons are good ones. 
Here is an extract from the chapter entitled 
“The Church and the World,’”’ which will give 
a good idea of the author’s style and opinions, 
even though it fail to gratify Episcopalians of 
sacramentarian views : 

“In our own Church, which does not ac- 
knowledge the Pope, there is a strong tend- 
ency to make ont that the Church, as 
clerically organized, appropriates God’s call- 
ing and is alone holy, and that the world, as 
organized under civil government, is altogether 
colsiie of that calling which makes holy. Ec- 
clesiastical assemblies are held to have the 
spirit of God pledged to them exclusively. Men 

uote our Lord’s saying, ‘Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,’ as if Cesar meant civil govern- 
ment and God ecclesiastical government, and as 
if Cesar and God had se te jurisdictions 
each page | the other. But Cesar did not 
mean the national government, as distinct from 
the ecclesiastical, and most certainly God did 
not mean the ecclesiastical government, and it 
is even absurd to-imagine that God’s authority 
does not interfere with that of secular govern- 
ment. There is nothing in the New Testament 
to suggest that ecclesiastical organization has 
God with it any more than the civil system of 
society. The Lord Jesus did not come as a 
priest, but as the son of a carpenter; the Apos- 
tles were not Jewish priests, they were all drawn 
from the ranks of the laity. . . . When 
the Apostles were addressing and teaching the 
believers in Christ, they used abundantly, as I 
have shown, the terms expressing holiness; but 
these terms were invariably applied to the whole 


body, and to the body not as organized under 


overseers and elders, but as doing the work of 
God in the world. I am not contending fora 
general confusion of functions; I do not say 
that ecclesiastics have not their own place and 
honor ; but I confidently ve a the holiness 
of the Church is intended to belong to its eccle- 
siastical functions only.”’ 

....A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have published 
ina neat and inexpensive pamphlet the Jar- 
rative of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s Labors in 
Scotland and Ireland ; also in Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, England. The text is 
reprinted from the correspondence of The 
British Zvangelist and The Christian, of London. 
A supplementary pampblet, to be issued by 
Messrs. Randolph this spring, will continue the 
record of the evangelists’ English work. 


....The last volume published in the revised 
edition of Prescott’s works (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) is Vol. Il of Prescott’s Robertson’s The 
History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. The “ Bric-a-Brac Series,’’ which 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard is editing for Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., has reached its seventh yol- 
ume. The series has been excellent through- 
out and has been disfigured by but one possi- 
ble flaw—the insertion of the Merimée, Lamar- 
tine, and Sand volume. The publishers prom- 
ise a new feature for the forthcoming volumes, 
the insertion of occasional portraits of celebri- 
ties mentioned. ‘These portraits will be 





from the Fraser portraits. The volume just is- 
sued, Personal Reminiscences by Moore and Jerdan, 
contains two of these. The literary portion is 
as good as we have learned to expect to find 
in each successive volume of the series, and 
Mr. Stoddard’g preface is, as usual, a fine bit 
of prose. Jerdan was the editorof the London 
Literary Gazette, the leading literary organ be- 
fore the establishment of The Atheneum, to the 
rivalry of whichit owedits death. Mr. Jerdan 
was also the “discoverer’’ of L. E. L. Ap- 
other excellent and pretty series, Mr. Rossiter: 
Johnson’s ‘Little Classics,’’ has reached its. 
seventh volume. ‘*Romance” is its title, and 
its contents include ‘‘Tsis,” from Holmes’s. 
“Autocrat’’; ‘The Rosierucian,”’ by Mrs. 
Craik; ‘“‘The South Breaker,” by Mrs. Spof-: 
ford; “The Snow-Storm,” by Christopher 
North; and “The King of the Peak,’’ by Al- 
lan Cunningham. We are glad that Scribuer 
and Osgood are producing simultaneously two: 
series of so much beauty of typography, paper, 
and binding. The dress of a volume is not its 
most important element, but it isa source of 
great pleasure to most purchasers. ‘The 
thirteenth volume of the International Scien- 
tific Series is The Doctrine of Descent and Dar- 
winism (D. Appleton & Co.), a defense of the 
theory of evolution. Oscar Schmidt, professor 
in the University of Strasburg, is the author. 
The last volume of Mr. Edward E. Mag- 
ris’s ‘‘Epochs of History’’ series is The French 
Revolution and First Empire; an Historical 
Sketch (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), by William 
O'Connor Morris. The book is somewhat larger 
than its predecessors have been, and its value 
is enhanced by the addition of an appendix 
prepared by President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. This appendix consists of an abridged 
bibliography of the subject, together with two 
suggested courses of reading. Maps of Eu- 
rope in 1789 and 1812 are presented. 














NOTES. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a book with an 
attractive title—‘‘Church Decoration, a prac- 
tical manual of appropriate decoration, edited 
by a Practical Illuminator.” Rey. G. Z. 
Gray, the author of “‘ The Children’s Crusade,”’ 
is writing a book on the “Scriptural Doctrine 
of Recognition in the World to Come.” 
James Miller has in press “Hopes of the 
Human Race, Here and Hereafter,” by 
Frances Power Cobbe; and “ Little Dinners, 
how to serve them with elegance and econ- 
omy,’’ by Mary Hooper. Baker, Pratt & 
Co. have in press “ Four Thousand Miles of 
African Travel,” by Alvan 8. Southworth, 
secretary of the American Geographical So- 
ciety. Mr. R. R. Bowker, literary editor: 
of The New York Fvening Mail, has left the 
service of that paper. He continues to write: 
the “Literary Notes’? of The Tribune and the 
New York literary letter of Zhe Boston Daily 
Globe, and is also associated with Mr. Leypoldt 
in editing The Publishers’ Weekly.——Mr.. 
Charles Eyre Pascoe, formerly of Boston, has 














become the London literary agent of D. Ap-' 





pleton & Co. Mr. J. A. Symonds, who has: 
done much critical work in The Academy, has 
written a book on ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” 
being an account of Italian politics, society, 
art, and literature in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Mr. H. Van Laun, the 
translator of Taine’s ‘‘ English Literature,” is 
a+ work on a new.translation of Moliere, who 
has not been put into English since 1748,_—J.. 
M. Stoddart & Co., of Philadelphia, announce 
that they will reprint the successive volumes 
of the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopazdia Bri- 
tanniea’’ as they appear. Sheldon & Co. 
will publish at once a new volume by Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon, entitled ‘“‘ Types and Emblems.” 
H. O. Houghton & Co. have moved their 
Boston office from 219 Washington street to 
the corner of Beacon and Somerset streets, 
room 9. 

The Congregational Publishing Society wil) 
shortly issue a handsome and valuable little 
book by Rev. Edward Abbott, of The Congre- 
gationalist, Its title, which explains its char- 
acter, will be: ‘‘Conversations of Jesus, for 
the most part as recorded by John, but occa- 
sionally supplemented by the reports of the 
other Evangelists; arranged in dialogue 
form.” 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have in press 
a new book by Prof. J. D. Dana, bearing this 
attractive title: “The Geological Story Briefly 
Told; an Introduction to Geology for the Gen- 
eral Reader and for Beginners in the Science.”’ 
The volume, which will be produced in the 
usual handsome typography of its publishers 
and be copiously illustrated, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Mr. J. Disturnell, who was born in 1801, on 
the day the first number of Zhe Evening Post 
appeared, writes to that journal an interesting 
account of his record as bookseller, publisher, 
‘and compiler in this city since 1828, when he 
began business by publishing an edition of 
Jobnson’s ‘‘ Dictionary.”” He is still in busi- 














chiefly in outline,’ and will be taken, in part, 


ness and has several new undertakings in 
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have in my possession a serics of steel views 
engraved on steel thirty or forty years since by 
eminent artists, bearing my imprint. A set of 
these views, in connection with steel views 
issued by G.. M..Bourne, at.an earlicr date, was 
recently sold at auction for $115. I now pro- 
pose to issue a new work on the City of New 
York, aud in part embellish the same with 
these rare views, showing New York as it was.” 


Here is another “ Where did the Money 
Go To?’ case, which seems to invite “ investi- 
gation.’”? Zhe Atheneum says: ‘Some time 
ago we called attention, if we are not mis- 
taken, to the state in which the grave of Lamb 
was, and more than one enthusiastic Lambite 
sent a subscription, which, we believe, was 
employed for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Weare now again told that Lamb’s 
grave is in a neglected state, and we are in- 
formed that Lord Houghton, Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge, and others have promised help, and 
that Mr. Arthur Noxon will receive further 
contributions. We should be the last to see 
Lamb’s grave neglected; but we really think 
inquiry should be made whether the grave 
needs repair so soon again.” 
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A STAR'S PRESENCE. 


BY J, J. PLATT. 











WHILE all things pass into a lonely dream, 

A atar is standing over me to-night— 
A little star, an atom of fine light, 

Among the clouds that lose their twilight 

gleam. 

I speak unto myself: ‘Perchance some one 
Far hour sball draw my spirit in silence here 
To droop a shaken head through many a year 

Against yon cloudy memory of the sun. 

Then from this bank my eyes may see around 

No more the forest hide the upward river, i 
The mill, no longer in its mirror cast, 

From the dusk waters gatbering up its sound; 
Yet yonder star will pass not to the Past, 

But breathe into my soul the same “ Forever.” 


a I 


A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON, 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








NotwitTHsTANDIne the larger portion of 
Congress has departed, and the thousand 
buman interests concentrating in the tumult- 
uous House have “‘ gone over” for another 
session, crowds still throng the Senate gal- 
lery. It must be because three-fourths of 
them expect to hear ‘‘Andy Johnson” 
make a speech. Well, we all remember 
when it was not regarded as an especial 
treat to hear him make a speech; indeed, 
when the whole nation seemed to hold its 
breath from day to day in terror lest he 
should open his mouth. Those were the 
days when he spoke in this wise: ‘‘ Judaas! 
Judas Iscariot! Judaas! There was a 
Judas once of the twelve aposties. Ob! 
yes. And these twelve apostles had a 
Christ. The twelve apostles had a Christ, 
and he could not have had a Judas unless 
he had had twelve apostles. If I have 
been the Judas, who has been the Christ 
that Lhave played the Judas with? Was 
it Thad. Stevens? Was it Wendell Phil- 
lips? Was it Charles Sumner?” I am 
afraid that ‘“‘Andy’s” brain was much 
“‘fuddled” when he relieved it of 
this piece of vehement incoherence. But 
the overwrought, infuriated man, whose 
volubility exasperated friend and foe 
alike, while he indulged in the pastime 
of swinging around bis political circle, 
seems to be no relation whatever to the 
trim, glossily-dressed, perfectly “ pre- 
served” gentleman who now sits on the 
outer edge of the Senate Chamber, serenely 
awaiting his chance to speak his piece on 
the smiling ‘ Pinchback,” who seems to 
absorb with unctuous good-nature all the 
shabby and savage remarks made. sbout 
him. c 

Success is s great beautifler. You can- 
not doubt it when I tell you that it has 
smoothed every grim and crabbed line out 
of Andrew Jobnson’s countenance and 
returned him to us, who remember him in 
bis most benighted estate, subdued, gentle, 
and reasonable—thus far. Hereafter re- 
member I never promised how long he 
would remain so. 

You must all of you have seen before this 
the picture of the two ex-Vice-Presidents— 
Hannibal Hamlin and Andrew Johnson— 
standing side by side taking their oaths of 
office as senators of the United States, 
Taken with all its associations, it was a 
picture never to be forgotten—one that 
but a few years since would have seemed 
impossible in any possible future, Yet 
there they were—two men born within one 
year, both of about the same stature, both 
dark; but one only looking old—hbe not 
Andrew Jobnson. Hannibal Hamlin is a 
bale old man, with bent shoulders, bald 
head, close, crisp, gray side-locks, black 
eyes still looking brightly out through a 
pair of very round spectacles set well 
down on a good, straight nose. The min- 
gied shrewdness and benignity which beam 
from bis whole countenance are altogether 
wanting in Ancrew Johnson's. His strong 
features are fuli of will, touched, never 






oath, shaken hands with Mr. Hamlin, 
smiling sweetly upon his ancient enemy, be 
strode back to bis seat, straight as a king, 
bearing a very small bouquet of flowers 
in his-band. At this same seat, a few 
moments later, he stood and received by 
the band a vast concourse of people, black 
and white, men, women, and children, who 
pushed upto bid him welcome. Yet this 
very man in this very Chamber was im- 
peached for “‘high crimes and misde- 
meanors” scarcely seven years ago, Here 
are & few of bis impeachers left. And in 
the seven years in which their blood bas 
had time to cool they have come to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding his fri- 
diculous and passionate performances in 
those chaotic days, Andrew Johnson at 
heart is as true as they are, 

In its last days the Senate is droning 
over the Louisiana question in the glossy 
shape of Mr. Pinchback. Mr. Edmunds 
hns pounced upon him in characteristic 
fashion, cutting and merciless. His speech 
is considered the strongest and most con- 
clusive one yet made against Pinchback. 
When his remarks are particularly per- 
sonal and unaffectionate in their charac- 
ter Pinchback will slowly rise from the 
sofa in the rear, and, sauntering down 
the Chamber, plant bis back against the 
wall where be can look into the speaker’s 
face. Nothing the razor-tongued geptleman 
says makes him wince the slightest. With 
his hands in his pockets, he leans back, looks, 
and listens. He has the great advantage 
of looking wellin that attitude. In out- 
ward aspect, at least, the advantage is all 
on the side of the gentleman of the pariah 
caste. He is tall and elegant in figure, is 
dressed in shining broadcloth, witha stand- 
ing lawyer-like collar and conspicuous white 
wristbands. He is tawny, but not more so 
than Senator Logan, and bis hair, like that 
gentleman’s, is perfectiy straight and utterly 
black, with black beard and moustache. 
His glossy locks are carefully brushed 
back from a strong forehead, in which the 
perceptive faculties are powerfully devel- 
oped. His features are clearly cut, his eyes 
black, full, and expressive. In race he is 
not a mulatto, as many think. He is an 
octoroon. His mother was a quadroon, his 
father white. Sv his “ black blood” can 
hardly be of an afflicting quantity, even to 
the old lady in rusty black who contem- 
plated him unknowingly (supposing him a 
white man) from the gullery. 

** Dear me!” she said, fretfully. ‘‘ This 
is the first time I’ve bin in this yer’ gallery 
since the wa’; an’ most all I see is niggers,” 

Frederick Douglass, with others, sat a few 
seats before here. But it would have been 
all wasted on that old lady had she been 
told that “that nigger” dwells with sweet 
satisfaction upon the fact that he has dined 
an invited guest of the ‘‘ English nobility,” 
although no plate could be set for him on 
the table of a Potomac steamboat. 

Perhaps the most comfortable-looking 
man in the Senate is Mr. Dawes. To see 
this gentleman sitting serenely stiH is a 
perfectly wonted sight. Nothing like it 
could have happened to him for many 
years. For Congress after Congress he has 
been the most anxious, worn, overworked 
man of the House. As chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means he seemed 
to be in a continual state of affliction, ob- 
jection, expostulation, lapsing occasion- 
ally into downright scolding. Now how 
very odd it must seem to have nothing for 
the present more important to do than to 
sit back and survey the peaceful legisla- 
tive scene, or to bend forward in unin- 
terrupted peace to reply to hundreds of 
congratulatory leiters. After the long, 
laborious day, the hot battles of the morn- 
ing and the noon, before eventide the 
woiler of the House has reached the vacant 
seat of the great senator. No oue, perbaps, 
deserved better to sit in it than he. It is 
his reward for bis untiring service to the 
state. But he must have realized, already 
that great endeavor is done, that hereafter 
he will find recomperse to rest, rather than 
in achievement. He ceriainly will if 
sundry old leaders of the Senate have their 
way. These venerable seniors at beurt are 
never overjoyed when any *' leader of the 
Bouse,” bearing the palm of & new senator, 
enters the penetraila of the “ caucus” 
tribunal Their very moderate joy they 
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delay to the final digit of some utterly in- 
Consequential committee. A man’s rank 
as legislator is almost positively defined by 
the committees on which he serves. The 
chairman of the most important commit- 
tee in the House in the Senate would be 
legitimately transferred to the Committee 
on Finance. When, instead, he finds bim- 
self dangling at the end of a committee 
of no particular importance his sens- 
ations must be at once new and peculiar. 
But he understands all about it. Tbe bon- 
orable senator from ——, sitting serenely 
over yonder, predetermined that ‘‘po man 
from the House” should share his stu- 
pendous senxtorial functions or rival his 
Other sen- 
ators share his emotions. Result: the 
leader of the House finds himself about no- 
where in the Senate, for the present. It is 
just as well—better for him. He is com- 
pelled to rest for a time; and he is here. 
No senatorial jealousy can annul the fact of 
his presence or of his prerogatives. Nev- 
ertheless, inwardly he feels not a little lone- 
some amid all this stately dullness. He 
misses his old comrades, the roar of the 
rampageous House, the little flashing ar- 
rows of Sunset Cox. It is odd, instead of 
beating the air and reproving his brethren, 
to be sitting here, still as a stone and stiff as 


-& post ; yet it is good to be here. There is 


no mistaking that. Success already has 
smoothed more lines of care and weariness 
from the face of Henry L. Dawes than from 
the visage of Andrew Johnson. This is 
pleasant for all his friends to see, 
May he live long and prosper. This 
prayer takes on an added emphasis as we 
recall the names of Massacbusett’s dead 
for a single year—Sumner, Crocker, Hoop- 
er, Buffington. All have passed out from 
the Capitol and from life within twelve 
months. Tous who live in Washington 
no death since Mr. Sumner’s has given such 
& personal shock as that of Mr. Buffington. 
His special strength was in his personality, 
which seemed to send forth powerful radi- 
ations of health, strength, happiness, and 
good-will, In these he was such a per- 
vasive force that, entering a botel dining- 
room, thronged with guests, hundreds 
would seem immediately conscious of his 
presence. His table was the focus of sun- 
shine, laughter, and wit. These peals of 
merriment used to ripple down the diaing- 
hall of the E. House last winter, and every- 
body seemed to feel so much the better for 
the fun and good ebeer of ‘the Buffing- 
ton table.” Mr. Buffington belonged to a 
too-little-appreciaied class of public legis. 
lators. He was ‘‘a working member,” 
who, however little heard of abroad, is in- 
dispensable to his constituents and im- 
measurably valuable to bis friends. It is 
very natural that you at a distance 
should conclude that the name you see 
oftenest in the newspapers is that of 
the greatest man. Sometimes this hap- 
pens to be true; but notalways. Oontinued 
service sud association with important 
measures brings many deserving men in 
honorable, widespread public repute, 
But the two do not always combiae cause 
and effect. Every Congress is full of 
would-be great men—men whose passion 
for notoriety far outruns their powers, 
These men are forever jumping up in their 
seats and screaming forth their opinions, 
without the slightest provocation; then 
rushing to every telegraph office in the 
city to send over the length and breadth of 
the land ‘‘the important remurks of the 
Honorable Mr. Blunderbuss.” He may be 
a great man, and he may not, There is 
another class of members who rarely make 
speeches, if ever. If they do not speak, 
they listen. They do not theorize, but do. 
They know all about legislation in every 
phase, They understand every public 
measure. They have deep convictions and 
are true to them. They care less for 
national politics than for the interests of 
their constituents. They believe that they 






“bis way to make” held the open sesame 
to the xffection of “Old Boff,” as they 
irreyerently but lovingly called bim. He 
was always devising “Ways and means” 
to help such young men and to open a path 
to their future success. His death is a 
heavy shadow, which for the time seems 
to blot out more than one dawning. career. 
Entering Congress in 1854, he was an vider 
member, though not in continuous service, 
than Mr. Dawes. He was ardent in raising 
troops for the Union army and for a time 
served himself as a private soldier. Tall, 
commanding in form, with a ruddy, un- 
lined face, laughing eyes, and a hearty 
voice, his presence was always welcome as 
a benediction. Failing in healih for more 
than a year, he gave no outward sign of it, 
save at the very last, when bis fin®! day in 
Washington seemed fraught with sorrow- 
ful premonitions. 

**T shall never come back,” he said, and 
bis farewells to everybody seemed full of 
regretful tears. It was the great heart’s 
good-bye forever to the absorbing scenes 
and associates of its earthly life. In two 
hours after reaching his home be was dead. 
Dear is his memory to many bearts, 
Tender their sympathy which goes forth to 
the widow and the fatherless. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ir was supposed that when the Forty- 
third Congress expired there would be 
a respite till December in regard to political 
questions; but the moment the new Senate 
was orgavized and ready for executive 
business Senstor Morton rose with a brice 
of resolutions—one on Pinchback and the 
other on Kellogg, of Louisiana, If other 
senators were tired of Louisiana politics, he 
was not; it is meat and drink to bim. So 
the Senate has ever since, with now and 
then a brief executive session, been discuss- 
ing and considering Louisiana politics, It 
was known that Pinchback was beaten from 
the start, by persons who possess any sagac- 
ity; but Mr. Morton and the friends of 
the claimant would not abandon all 
hope of success. When, howeyer, Sen- 
ator Edmunds delivered his impregnable 
argument, in which he showed that 
Kellogg never hada legal election and 
that the “Kellogg legislature’? was in the 
same predicament, it was then . evident 
to the obtusest senator that Mr. Pinch- 
back could not at that time take the 
seat. Mr. Edmunds is, perhaps, the ablest 
lawyer in the Senate, and he has been re 
garded as a zealous Radical! and a firm and 
faithful friend to the Administration; so 
that when he was impelled by a solemn 
sense of duty to rise and protest against 
any action which should commit the Senate 
to the doctrine that a governor and a leg- 
islature may be elected without ballots o1 
returns, On mere newspaper repor's—on 
vague conjectures of what the result ought 
to bave been —the cuse was atan end. One 
of his best points was that a ‘‘ returning 
board” like that which set up the Kellogg 
government could easily, after the con- 
gressional elections last fall, have counted 
in a Republican majority of the new Honee 
of Representatives. It was not necessary to 
take the votes cast at that particular elec- 
tion; but the ‘‘hoard” could have gone 
back to the previous election, end inferred 
fraud from the grext changes in the vote. 

But Mr. Edmunds did not easily eseape. 
Nobody made a satisf:ctory rep'y to his 
argument; but he was abused as if he had 
been guilty of picking someb>dy's pocket. 
Mr. Howe calied it ‘*a Democratic speech.” 
Mr. Morton was particulurly abusive, ac- 
cusing the Vermont senator of desertion to 
the enemy xnd soon, Tuois is always the 
way with your political ze:lot, A grent 
legal and moral question is to be settled on 
party grounds. Mr. Morion did not hesi- 
tate to appeal to Republican senators to 
vote so as to save Louisiana to Repu! lican- 
ism. Still, if the vote bad been taken, the 
result would have been a disastrous defeat 
for Pinchback. Perceiving it, iis triends 
set thelr wits t jwork and de- 
vieed a scheme which would give him 
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present Louisiana legislature to the Con- 
servatives; and, if Piachback’s case were to 
be decided and a vacancy declared, a Con- 
servative senator ‘would be elected! In 
short, the result in the Senate would be 
just what it was in the last House of Rep- 
Tresentatives. Kellogg would be found to 
be in the minority,.with all his political 
friends. This settled the matter, and 
several senators who believed Pinchback’s 
claims to be bogus and were expecting 80 
to vote, for the sake of party, unity, and 
peace and to keep out a Democratic 
senator, wheeled into line, and the case was 
put over to next winter. What the result 
then will be no man can tell. Much will 
depend upon the course of events in 
Louisiana and something upon the fall 
elections. 

The Senate has a fair working majority 
of Republicans; but on extreme measures 
the leaders find that they are not sure of 
success. It is safe to say that no out- 
rageously partisam measure can receive its 
assent; but the ordinary legislation will be 
controlled by the Republican leaders with 
ease. There are five or six especially inde- 
pendent Republicans in the body and a 
dozen more who cannot be reckoned upon 
to follow blindly any caucus. 

The President has provided fora dozen 
or more of defeated congressmen since the 
adjournment; but there are a hundred who 
get nothing. This is “civil service reform” 
according to Gen. Grant’s notions, I sup- 
pose; for Congress had nothing to do with 
it. When the country rejects a man for its 
service the President must provide for him 
in some way! 

Senator Hamlin, of Maine, does not feel 
very proud over his achievement in regard 
to transient matter in the mails. Work- 
ing in interest of the express companies, he 
doubtless only wanted to help them, and 
did not intend to strike s blow at a large 
class of poor people who receive news- 
papers second-hand through the mails. 
When the deed was done the Postmaster- 
General was on the Senate floor; but so 
eager were the agents of Adams & Co.’s 
Express that the language of the Company’s 
amendment was not carefully scrutinized. 

There is so much selfishness in the most 
ordinary legislation that the average con- 
gressman is often at a loss how to vote. In 
the Jast Congress, for instance, a vote for 
the Pacific Mail subsidy would have been 
denounced; and yet the ruin of the Pacific 
Mail Company proved to be the end of 
competition to the Pacific Coast and a 
powerful aid to Jay Gould and his friends 
in their speculations. Gen. Butler made a 
very plausible argument against the ‘‘ extor- 
tions” of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; but ina very short time bis brother 
members saw what the object was. Here 
was another stock speculation. Western 
Union was to be broken down, and a rival 
company built up. The man who of all 
others had worked night and day against 
Western Union here is the very one who 
worked through the new legislation in be- 
half of the express companies. One sees 
“the lobby” in all this special legislation, 
and the only safety is in a watchful, scruti- 
nizing press and honest legislators. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 224, 1875. 





THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF MAN. 


BY MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL. D. 








{Ex-President Hopkins is delivering a course of six 
lectures to the Yale Theological students. A special 
correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT sends con- 
densed reports of the first two, which we publish, be- 
Heving they will interest many of our readers.) 





FIRST LECTURE. 
OF THE BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE LIM- 
ITATIONS OF SCIENCE. 

SoMETHING must be said, and especially 
in view of the subtlety of current skepti- 
cism, in the present lecture by way of fix- 
ing common ground for the examination 
proposed. 

I. I must take the liberty of assuming my 
own existence. The right to that assump- 
tion lies in necessity, which knows no law, 
or, rather, is law. It must either ~ be 
assumed or doubted; but to say ‘I doubt” 
would be to assume self-existence, or to be 
going around troubling people with doubts 
predicated of a being that by supposition 
doesn’t exist. In a word, the knowledge 
of one’s existence is direct and incapable 
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alike of verification, doubt, or denial. One 
may go a step further, and say that this 
knowledge comes through consciousness; 
but “consciousness” is a useless middle 
term—the knowledge is direct, absolute. 

But when one has fallen upon the fact of 
being, of entity, one has fallen on a fact too 
vast for finite minds to grasp the wonder 
of—the becoming, the being, the to be. 
All men come not upon this transcendent 
wonder. It is impossible to the brutes. 
Their ‘‘ wonder” and that of too many 
men is only at new combinations, at nov- 
elty. 

Before going a step further, it is worth 
while to note the apprehension felt in cer- 
tain quarters because the facts of Chris- 
tianity are incapable of that verification 
which science is wont to exact, and, be- 
fore yielding to alarm, to observe that even 
science rests on these facts of being which 
are absolutely incapable of verification. 
Indeed, the more the facts of being, of 
reality are studied the more are they 
seen to transcend all other authority. 
Therein, for example, lie all the facts of 
conviction, tossed by ever so many storms 
from age to age, but from age to age the 
same, and obeyed even by the most absvlute 
and gainsayiog philosophers. 

If. But self, thus directly known, not 
less directly pushes out to learn the facts 
of matter. This is through motion. 
Inertia and incomprehensibility teach, 
through efforts of self by service of mo- 
tion, of a material world all around one. 
This isnot the fruit of any or all of the 
five senses, but is learned by motion, as 
directly as self is learned. 

Of this great entity, motion, it is to be 
noticed that it includes two species—force, 
and the result of force in “motion,” so 
called. But force, again, is either original, 
resulting in motion, or is what accompa- 
nies motion. This last distinction is im- 
portant and might be illustrated by the 
analogy of thought and language. Thought 
would then correspond to force primarily, 
and language as a mode of thought would 
correspond to motion as a mede of force. 
The analogy will gain significance when 
it is remembered that thought, once put 
into language, is imperishable, and of 
power everlastingly, as no rarest marble or 
bronze can be; while in like manner force 
embodied in motion, and so set agoing, 
may also act on everlastingly. But 
thought, primarily, is spontaneous in the 
mind, is no vassal of man’s volition; and 
so force, primarily, is never come upon by 
observation. Thus mysterious is the origin 
of the corresponding members of the anal- 
ogy Thought and force and science can 
never prove that primary force is not the 
child of an Infinite Will. 

IIL. By the same entity which is revela- 
tor of the external world other intelli- 
geoces are known. Where there is no 
motion the mind recognizes no intelligence; 
where the motion is of routine the mind 
recognizes Only instinct; where the motion 
is arbitrary and reckless the mind con- 
siders it “crazy”; where the motion is 
arbitrary but conformed to reason the 
mind recognizes a rational being one of its 
fellows. 

From these considerations it is apparent 
that knowledge of self, of the external 
world, and of fellow-intelligences is a direct 
knowledge of entities, capable neither of 
verification nor denial. 

It should here be observed that, entities 
being the basis of knowledge, any one 
combination of them is not essential to 
their trustworthiness. One might live fifty 
years or 8 thousand, be hungry every four 
hours or every forty, and yet the wonder of 
the existing and the trustworthiness of 
knowledge gained therefrom would be no- 
wise altered. Hence, must the illusion be 
forever set aside that an absolute positiy- 
ism, besed on any one set of combinations, 
can be of ultimate authority. 

But the mind, in its dealings with what 
is external to it, must work in three direc- 
tions: 

1. To conform ideas to realities—to make 
the earth, and not the stars, revolve, to cir- 
cumnavigate the flat earth, to expand into 
infinite worlds the dots of light seeming to 
stud a common firmament. 

2. To find unity in diversity~to pass 
from man to the race, from clouds and 
rocks to their common elements, from 


plants and avimals to their species and 
genera, from stars and tides and winds to 
the Cosmos of their belonging—yea, possi- 
bly from rational life here to the one life 
ia which all things might consist and form 
in truth a wni-verse. 

8. To find back of phenomena causality. 


pre-eminent function, and has fulfilled it 
wonderfully—so wonderfully that well- 
educated persons generally has come to 
regard the salient features of the Cosmos as 
undeniable as their own existence. In the 
second line science also has a task, but 
stumbles more—comes upon conflicting 
classifications, has hard work to distin- 
guish varieties from species, is puzzled 
where to draw the line between plant and 
animal life, and so on. 

But not only has science to proceed on 
grounds incapable of verification, and not 
only is it staggered and bewildered, as just 
seep, but it consists of two branches, 
which, by a monstrous fallacy, are con- 
fused in a way to give a false authority. 
The one division is that of abstract science— 
a8 mathematics—the science of the neces- 
sary, and, therefore, of highest authority. 
The other division is that of physical 
science, which lies wholly in the obser- 
yation of facts absolutely known, and can- 
not include as science one slightest whit of 
hypothesis. And the ever-recurring fallacy 
Mes in perpetually transferring to this 
science of facts the authority of abstract 
seience, which it can nowise claim, but on 
the basis of which it is almost adored. 

Pausing in this examination of the basis 
of knowledge, of the sphere of science and 
its embarrassments in that sphere, and of 
the fallacious ground on which science— 
however much or little it might be worth— 
is clothed with an authority not properly 
its own, these thoughts are to be noted: 

1. That no possible world can be stronger 
or more wonderful than this. One may 
live forever and observe the transforma- 
tiens of eternal ages and search into all 
depths of infinite space, and, though other 
combinations may be more striking and 
glorious, they cannot be essertially more 
marvelous and bewildering than the esse of 
this present world. 

2. That there is nothing in the present 
state of things to bar new combinations or 
te make irrational or improbable a spir- 
{tual existence. 

8. That present entities have what might 
be likened to a rotary and onward movye- 
yment. The things of the ‘‘ now” are In 
the former, and with them science has a 
work. They are man’s study and to some 
extent capable of being almost absolutely 
learned. But the things of the onward 
mevement lie beyond the mind’s ken and 
the wisest intellect may not anticipate 
them. Itis not for human thought to put 
limits to whatever of joy or of jarring 
desolation may come up out of illimitable 
space. 

4. That, compared with these ultimate 
entities on which all knowledge is based, a 
prioré is utterly poverty-stricken and worth- 
less. 


SECOND LECTURE. 
THE TYNDALL FALLACIES.—HOW TO FIND GOD, 

In the search in the preceding lecture 
for common ground from which to start in 
the present examination, the basis of knowl- 
edge has been,agreed upon; and in two 
directions of thought it has been agreed 
that science may attain approximate cer. 
tainty—viz., in the direction of conforming 
ideas to realities or in the study of being, 
and in the direction of obtaining unity 
from diversity, or in the study of classifica- 
tion. Some of the limits of science were 
also incidentally seen. The next question 
is as to whether, in the third line of human 
thought in the search for causes and a final 
cause, science can come to certainty. 

Just here it is essential to notice that 
the search for causation and for a final 
cause involves forecasting, conjecture, hy- 
pothesis, and so will more properly fall 
under philosophy than science. Science 
properly testifies only of known facts, and 
the point at issue is conjectural. Here, 
then, is @ most vital need for clear think. 
ing; but the prevalent intermingling of 
science and philosophy was wanting in that 
self-same clearness. 





Taking, now, Prof. Tyndall ag a repre- 


In the first of these lines science has a | 
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sentative man of science, who essays to 
enter this third line of thought, these points 
are to be noted: 

1. There is no objection to his entering 
this field as a philosopher, but he has no 
right to enter it as a scientist or with his 
scientific prestige as his endorsement. 

2. The field in question is such as to 
give a scientific man no advantage in the 
inquiry, but disadvantage, rather; for a 
person eminent in one line of inquiry is to 
that degree ill-calculated for a field requir- 
ing opposite qualities. Thus a mathema- 
tician, from his devotion to abstract sci- 
ence, has difficulties in the way of success 
in the concrete work of a physicist, and 
vice versa; While both are prejudiced 
against a realm of truth more spiritual. 

8. It might be argued, indeed, that Prof. 
Tyndall’s intimate acquaintance with mat- 
ter may be of service, and that is true, if he 
knowe what he claims; but his main reli- 
ance is on a theory of matter entirely 
hy pothetical—that of molecules and atoms, 
No most powerful microscope has ever dis- 
cerned even a molecule, and molecules are 
by assumption a great deal larger than 
atoms; and yet the central point in Prof. 
Tyndall’s knowledge of matter and that on 
which he bases his search for causation is 
that these infinite smallnesses, by some 
great convulsion striking perhaps squarely 
together, started the wondrous phenomena 
of the material universe! Yet he is scrip- 
tural to this extent that he and Paul agree 
‘that things which are seen are not made 
of things which do appear.” 

Prof. Tyndall, then, and we are search, 
ing for causation, and both sidés must have 
fairplay. Prof. Tyndall himself admits that 
there are two methods of search—that from 
above and that from below—and chooses 
the latter. In so choosing, he chooses the 
double task—first, to prove the existence 
and efficiency of the atomic system; and, 
secondly, to tell how the system was set 
agoing. Both tasks the British Association 
address attempted. 

And at the outset these two things are 
evident: (1) an ignorance which draws no 
true line between science (fact) and pliloso- 
pby (conjecture); (2) a begging and nar- 
rowing of the question. 

No one but a man so far gone in science 
as he, and in an assembly so far gone in the 
same direction as his Belfast hearers, could 
have delivered such a passage as this: ‘‘ De- 
termined by it[{‘an impulse inherent in 
primeval man,’ etc.], by a process of ab- 
straction from experience we form pbysical 
theories which-lie beyond the pale of ex- 
perience, but which satisfy the desire of the 
mind to see every natural occurrence rest- 
ing onacause.” Asif there was no “cause” 
thought in ‘‘ primeval man” till he manu- 
factured it by a ‘‘physical theory.” In 
that one sentence lay the “original sin” 
which corrupted the whole document. The 
true statement would have been that the 
demand for a cause was inherent in the 
mind, and not that by “ physical theories’ 
‘‘and an inherent impulse” ‘‘ primeval) 
man” went about to establish the same, 

But, even admitting that that position 
was true, how came it about that the 
majority of the race always went astray 
and sought causation from above? And, 
if ‘‘our earliest historic ancestors” went by 
way of ‘physical theories,” how happened 
it that the Jews, the earliest historic people, 
always hada different impression? Nay, 
not only did the address start out con- 
fusedly and fallaciously, but it overlooked 
a fact so well-nigh universal in man as to 
amount almost toan ultimate intuition—the 
belief in a supernatural cause. 

But, beyond this overlooking of known 
facts and this confusion of two things, the 
line of argument is one long begging of 
the question. It begs (1) the existence 
of molecules and atoms and (2) their 
gigantic polar force; (8) the existence of 
“ lowest organisms” with “a kind of tactual 
sense diffused over the entire body” (the 
Professor himself admitting that there has 
been no known case of spontaneous gener- 
ation); (4) the “environment” of the 
“organism” as a means of its develop- 
ment; (5) consequent processes for the 
development of various organs, as in the 
case of the eye, described in terms like 
these: ‘‘ By degrees the action [of light] 
becomes localized in a few pigment-cells, 
more sensitive to light than the surround- 
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ing tissue. The eye is here incipient.” | pointed days in a particular temple, to “lift 


“Sight . . . becomes a kind of ‘an- 
ticipatory touch’ The adjustment con- 
tinues ; a slight bulging out of the epidermis 
over the pigment-granules supervenes. A 
ens is incipient, and, through the opera- 
tion of infinite adjustments, at length 
reaches the perfection that it displays in 
the hawk and theeagle. 8o of the other 
senses; they are special differentiations of a 
tissue which was originally vaguely sensi- 
tive all over.” 

The address, moreover, made the narrow 
assumption that religion is a matter of 
feeling; whereas feeling is only incidental, 
and the religion which lies not in the will 
is unworthy the name. 

It makes, also, tbe false assumption that 
religion is opposed to freedom; whereas 
it is only false religion or distorted re- 
ligion, and not the religion of the Bible and 
of Protestantism, which is so opposed. 
The position of the Bible, on the contrary, 
is: “ Buy the truth and sell it not”; ‘‘The 
truth shall make you free”; ‘‘ Prove all 
things”; and it ill-becomes a scholarly man 
not to know his friends from his enemies, 
and to give so deadly a thrust to what, bad 
it not been, would have left him where 
Galileo was. 

From this examination of the scientific 
position, as represented by perbaps the 
leading scientist of the time, would more 
clearly appear than even from the defined 
distinction between science and _pbhiloso- 
phy that science could have no part in this 
search for a Final Cause. The confused 
thinking and fallacious reasoning of science’ 
in tbus seeking for a Final Cause are 
likewise sufficient forecast that science 
would not pluck God out of the universe 
just yet. Passing, then, from science, with 
its limitations, as pointed out, one must fol- 
low out the line of human thinking in the 
direction of causality by the method ad- 
mitted by Prof. Tyndall as possible—that 
from above. 

Now, the doctrine is held by many, as 
by President Porter, that the belief ina Su- 
preme Intelligence as a Final Cause is as 
necessary as the belief in the existence of 
one’s fellow-beings. While the doctrine 
may be true, there are the arguments 
against it that some disbelieve in God and 
that the existence of God is perpetual mat- 
ter for argument. 

The more plausible theory appears to be 
that God may be known or may not accord- 
ing to one’s moral attitudes, which would 
accord with the great principle underlying 
the words: “If, therefore, the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness!” 

In either case there are these hindrances 
to finding God: (1.) There is no onesource 
from whence his visible activities ema- 
nate. Smoke ascends, stones fall, the stars 
roll ever on. (2.) The universe to a great 
extent follows, and follows persistently, 
general laws, leaving the impression of 
law, or, at best, of a kind of instinct, and 
not of personality. (8.) The universe 
seems full of opposite and conflicting. tend- 
encies. 

Here, then, is to be applied the method 
by which man knows his fellows—thought 
back of their movements, and God back of 
force. Especially is this method appli- 
cable when one is attuned to the highest 
qualities and to discovering them. ‘'The 
pure in heart shall see God.” Only herein 
can God be known; and so, knowing 
him, one may see the universe transfigured, 
“the invisible things of Him . . . being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his cternal power and Godhead.” 








Selections, 


—_——— 


MOURNING FOR THE EMPEROR 
OF CHINA. 


THe Emperor of China being dead, all 
his subjects, according to their rank, will 
be required to mourn his decease. On the 
proclimation of the governor of the 
province the Mandarins tioder him not 
only put on mourning, but paint out the 
decorations on their house-walls and wrap 
their sedan-chairs in black cloth. The 
common people have to shave their heads, 
and also perform certain ceremonies pre- 
scribed especially for them; but as for the 
Mandarins and local gentry, on a second 
proclamation from the governor of the 
province they meet together on certain ap- 
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up their lamentations” for their departed 
monarch, whom most of these mourners 
never once beheld. The mode of their 
Proceedings is in this wise: the Manda- 
rins, gentry, and others entitled to take 
part in the ceremonial, having mustered 
inside the temple, slowly and silently take 
up each one the position prescribed for him, 
according to his rank, on a raised platform 
previously prepared. “ This done, a professor 
of ceremony appears upon the scene. 
Everything being ready, the professor, 
amid profound silence, calls out, in a com- 
manding tone: “Kneel down!” Imme- 
diately 100 individuals, more or less, be- 
ing the highest in rank and power in the 
rovince, simultaneously fall prostrate. 
hen the order next comes: ‘‘ Knock your 
heads once on the ground.” Which the com- 
pany immediately do. Again and again 
the foreheads tap the floor, and yet a third 
time they are required to kneel and knock. 
The professor, while they are still on their 
hands and knees, now commands them to 
‘begin their lamentations.” Whereupon 
these adult rational beings continue to moan 
and weep in a whimpering, subdued tone of 
voice. This having kept up fora minute or 
so, all are ordered to ‘“‘stop their crying,” 
“rise up.” and ‘‘ disperse from their places,” 
which by this time they seem not unwilling 
todo. Thus ends the ceremony of ‘‘three 
bowings and nine knockings.” The funni- 
est thing connected with the whole business 
is that until the Emperor’s death has been 
officially announced from Pekin nobody is 
supposed to besorry. A steamer commonly 
brings the news down to a province long 
before the governor’s official dispatch 
atrives; and thus, though the Emperor’s 
decease is perfectly well known, everybody 
surprisingly commands his feelings and 
goes about his business as usual. It is only 
when the governor sends forth his public 
announcement that the land is convulsed 
with sudden and universal sorrow. Happy 
is the monarch whom his people delight to 
honor.—London Weekly Disvatch. 








Tue Zanesville Courter tells how a rail- 
road telegraph operator contrives to get 
himself waked when a train passes. When 
he gets ready to take a snooze, he takes a 
stout piece of twine, stretches it across the 
track, one end tied toa tree and the other 
to a coal-bucket filled with car-links, coup- 
ling-pins, old oyster-cans, and such otber 
metallic substances as come handy. The 
bucket is nicely adjusted on top of a stool 
or bench, so that a slight jerk on the string 
will pull it off,and then the railroad employé 
stretches himself out contentedly to await 
the coming ofa train. Hereceives the first 
intimation that his services are needed by a 
crash that would almost startle a dead man, 
gets up, notifies the other offices that such a 
train has passed ‘‘O K,” fixes up his ma- 
chine, and then relapses into the arms of 
Morpheus, to await the next call; and thus 
he stands guard all night. In tbe mornin 
the machine is taken to pieces, distribute 
about the room, and nobody is the wiser. 
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Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tuer 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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THE INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contribators—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practieal expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to THE InpE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January lst, 1875, the postage on ail pub- 
lications must be stn at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

tas” From subscriptions already*paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee] Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “‘ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one yoor in advance, postage paid, 
hove 


including the a EO ccc cresiericcc ses 45 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
advance, postage paid, including t abov 640 
_ Slee ere SORE Crt FP 333 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOsT CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY. RS. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 
DALL, MORRIS, POE, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
Sms, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OsSsOLI, CHANNING, MRS. STOWE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT On the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

paid, including the above Engraving........... $3 45 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

ears, in advance, postage paid, including 

he above Emaraving.....cccecccseees hapendauback 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 2t Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the worid- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardiess of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 
thirty different stones. 'The following is a brief de- 
scription of its salient features : 

«ht is a beautiful combination of portraits and 
landscape, representing a group of four bright 
and beautiful children engaged in outdoor recrea- 
tions, under the shade of a venerable tree, from a 
branch of which is suspended a ring. In this swing 
, sits a young os — the bold lad who is 

holding a buttercup under ber chin as a test whether 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, with 
a hoop in her hands, and another very intelligent and 
dignitied-looking youth, with his slate and books un- 
der his arm, are thoughtfully looking at the effect 

roduced. There is also in the foreground a favorite 
Ksquimaix dog, which seems to take 8 deep interest 
in the proceedings; while in the background is a sail- 
boat upon the e lying at the base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in full bloom about them, buttercups in 
abundance; and the picture is one suggestive of mod- 
esty, innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 
room 


This picture has every app ofa ine oil 
painting and looks as well as —— paintings which 
sell for $25 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 

Sebaeripeny See cee. n advance, postage paid 

including the Chromo (unmounted) Pei y $3 
Chrome mounted on Canvas, 


e@ same, with 
rolled, 25 cents extra, ute a shyéi fae. ahi 45 


The same, with : s . 
a ou the subscribers SO cents extra,or..... 3 70 
GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC 


AND 
SO . TIRED. 


Size of Each 12 by 16 Inches. : 
These two pictures were painted by the eminent 
artist, Mr, G. G. Fish, and are exquisitely beautiful. 














roprosentan young ait frolicking wit her bitten upos 
ntaa young gir’ cc! er upon 
the bed. The little bine-eyed fairy is dapgli one 
ft hes peer beautiful blonde curis over tne kitte’ 
which is lyiug on its back, trying to catch the cu 
h ws. d, a perfect gem, that one 
cannot help falling in love with at first sight. The 
other Fo pe is that of a young girl who has 
completely exhausted herself with play and is now 
reclining on a sofa—"‘ So Tired,” and yet so beautiful 
that all who have seen it are enthusiastic in their 


air; yet we 

= GIVE BOTH OF THEM to subscribers for Taz 
NDEPENDENT On the following terms: 

1 Cpbeeriber, one qorr, in advance, postage paid, 


including both the ai Chromos, mounted on 
thick Binders’ Boa Sized and Varnished, 





CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by £8 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of 
Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is 
completed and ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with $3.70, 
which includes postage, or by renewing their sub- 
So for one year (if not in arrears) and sending 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 
6.40 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.40 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from #5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


4 Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Engravings..$3.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘he work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conapieu- 
ous characters of our late Rebeliton and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


rms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving,........... $3.20 





CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book ts a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the Whit> Hous, engaged on his famous painting, 
“The Emane pation Proclamation.” We wili present 
this book to subscribers for TH® INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 


We will also send the above book as a present to any 


$3.20 (which includes postsge). 
‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money, $3.20 each, which in- 
cludes postage, ($9.60 in all), in advance; or who 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. The‘ Wringer” will be 
delivered at our office or sent by express, as may be 
directed. 


Special Notice.—Subscr bers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sendin’. of the paper. 

Address HENR VL, BOWEN, 

Publisher “ The Independent.” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 116 Monroe street, Chicago, Il, 
W.L. HEATON Manager. 
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TKLRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possiple. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered uetter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses bv mail, and at Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
ouested to do so. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage included), $3.20. 
26 “ “ “6 15 


13 “ 8 me 1-5. 

52 = after 3 mos., > 3.70. 

52 “ after 6 mos., “ 4.20. 
Ss 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re« 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the sapscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly recuested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, ard to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year. with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHBIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription, RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration op the litueyei- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But wnen 8 postage stamp is received the re. 

int will be sent by mail. 
on” trom SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street. 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 

ertisements. 
mee HENRY (. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 


P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes a paper reguiarly fium the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or apotber’s 
or wnetner he has supscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or the payment. 
for ae r werton orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payngent is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
ftice or not 
"3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, oz 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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NOTICES. The defeat of Dr. De Koven we do not 


>” Ail communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

&3™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

t® We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

«@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by s stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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DR. DE KOVEN’S DEFEAT. 


Tue Church of Engiand is one of the 
most comprehensive of Christian bodies. 
It bas harbored and still harbors men of 
views far more divergent than those~ of 
the Baptists and Methodists, for instance; 
nay, it is literally true that it has among 
its clergy, paid by the government, persons 
who differ from Romanists in little save 
their refusal to acknowledge the papal 
supremacy, and thinkers who scarcely dis- 
agree with Congregationalists save in their 
opinion that episcopacy is a more expedi- 
ent form of church government than in- 
dependency. There are, too, in the Angli- 
can establishment thinkers beside whom 
Mr. Martineau seems no longer a dangerous 
radical. 

In this country the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is in a somewhat different con- 
dition, its divorcement from the state and 
its inferiority in numerical strength and 
literary preponderance and inberited grand- 
eur serving to make it much more of a 
doctrinal unit than its mother church has 
ever been. The American Episcopalians, 
however, have notof late been as bomo- 
geneous in sentiment as the other Christian 
bodies by which they have been surrounded, 
and have undoubtedly approximated to the 
Roman Catholics and the Unitarians in a 
certain disposition to permit a degree of lax- 
ity in doctrine to those whose morality and 
ritual observance was satisfactory. Toler- 
siion, too, which has gained much ground 
of late among all Christians, bas in the 
Episcopal Church been favored by the Low 
Churchmen and the Ritualists alike, both 
feeling that their gains by it would over- 
balance their losses. 
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consider an indication of the abandon. 
ment or reprehension of the broadest 
charity in the Episcopal organization for 
all true Christians. The bishop-elect of 
Illinois, while he is not a man of pre- 
eminent abilities save in sacred eloquence, 
is undoubtedly an earnest and faithful 
Christian worker and a man of unexcep- 
tionable life and healthful moral influence. 
Yet twenty-five dioceses have thus far re- 
fused to confirm his nomination, while only 
nine have accepted him. This fact, viewed 
in connection with the acceptance of so 
pronounced s Low Churchman as Dr. 
Jaggar as bishop of Southern Ohio, shows 
that the Episcopai Church, after precisely ten 
years’ experience of Ritualism, has come to 
the conclusion that the boundaries of per- 
missible High Church doctrine must be set 
within the line of what is popularly asso- 
ciated with Romanism, while the limits of 
Low Church doctrine must be circumscribed 
within a sort of verbal assent to all dogmas 
confessedly found in the Prayer Book. Dr. 
De Koven’s rejection, accordingly, is an in- 
dication that his Church again formally 
denies that her teaching ig tending more 
and more in a Romeward direction. This 
course will doubtless inspire confidence in 
the public at large, which isin the main 
thoroughly Protestant and anti-sacrament- 
arian, and will serve to check in some de- 
gree the growth of the Reformed Episcopal 
organization. The strength of the Ritual- 
ists has been in turn exaggerated and 
belittled; but now it has been measured 
and shown to be, on the whole, decidedly 
inferior to what their friends bave hoped it 
would prove. Dr. De Koven’s vote now 
as in the General Convention, it should 
also be added, has been somewhat aug- 
mented by his personal popularity and by 
the belief that a High Church diocese 
should be allowed to elect a bishop after 
its own heart. Now that the ‘‘ Catholic 
party” has been worsted and in 4 sense pro- 
scribed, we await with interest the result 
of the policy of limiting its powers and 
legislating against its vagaries. It has, at 
least, had the benefit of a Hberal amount of 
gratuitous advertising. 
a 


PAROCHIAL FREE SCHOOLS. 


THE Catholics of this city, as they had a 
perfect right to do, have seen fit to estab- 
lish a system of parochial free schools for 
the purpose of giving secular and religious 
instruction to their own children, rather 
than send them to the public schools, where 
secular but not religious and sectarian in- 
struction is furnished. Not all Catholics, 
by any means, bave joined in this move- 
ment; yet a sufficient number have favored 
it to organize about fifty schools of this 
character. The number of children attend- 
ing is placed at 80,000. The annual cost 
of the schools amounts to about $250,000. 
The property invested in school buildings, 


_lots, and fixtures is between two and three 


millions of dollars. 

To a)] this we say amen, without any 
reservation, provided the Catholics choose 
to have it so, and at the same time choose 
to pay the bills of choosing to have it so. 
We would not put e@ straw io their way. 
On this question, «8 on many others, this 
is an entirely free country, and any relig- 
fous sect, whether ft be Catholic, Presbyte- 
rian, Episcopalian, or even Mormon, that 
does not for any reason like our public 
schoo] system, and prefers the parochial 
system, that in this way it may teach its 
peculiar tenets to the children of its own 
families, is at perfect liberty not to like the 
one and to prefer the other, provided 
always that it does vot ask the general pub- 
lic to help foot the bills. When, however, 
Catholics or any other sect ask for funds 
gathered by taxation from’ the people to 
aid in any scheme of religious and denom- 
inational propagandism through the agency 
of schools, then the true answer to be given 
is this: Not a dollar, not the first dollar, 
either directly or indirectly, in furtherance 
of avy such scheme. 

This and this only is the answer which 
the Board of Education should give to the 
trustees of the Catholic free schools of 
this city, who are trying to get up a plan 
by which to draw upon the public funds in 
aid of their parochial schools. These 


schools are either entitled by law to a por- 


tion of the school funds or they are not so 
entitled. If they are, then no “ conces- 
sions” are needed; and if they are not, 
then the Board of Education bas no rigbt 
to give them o dollar of the public 
money. How, then, stands the law? 
It says explicitly that ‘‘no money beiong- 
ing to the City or City and County of New 
York, raised by taxation upon the property 
of the citizens thereof, shall be appropri- 
ated in aid of any religious or denomina- 
tlonal school.” Theschool act of 1851, still 
in force, announces the same doctrine in 
application to the entire state. This is 
legally the end of the matter. The Board 
of Education is not competent to make or 
accept any ‘‘concessions” or do anything 
except simply to administer the law. There 
is no such thing as amalgamating the paro- 
chial system with the public-school system, 
without essentially changing the character 
of one or the other. 

Ifthe Catholics propose to sell out their 
school property, and the city authorities see 
fit to buy it for school purposes, that isa 
different matter. But if they propose to 
retain the ownership, appoint the teachers, 
and control the schools or make them in 
avy way different from the ordinary public 
school, then the Board of Education, with- 
out some further authority from the legis- 
lature, can have nothing to do with them. 
No plan of amalgamation which retainsa 
fragment of the denominational feature can 
be accepted without a palpable violation of 
the law. It is one of those cases in which 
compromise and concession are absolutely 
impracticable, so far as the Board of Edu- 
cation {is concerned, uniess it takes the re- 
sponsibility of becoming a law-breaker. 

On the general question, in this city, in 
this state, and everywhere else, the people 
may as well understand, first as last, that 
the great body of the Catholic priesthood 
of this country intend, if they can, to run 
a system of religious propagandism at the 
public expense, through the school system. 
They want to have schools for sectarian 
ends, and at the same time want the people 
to support them, in whole or in part. They 
claim as a right that, since Catholics pay 
taxes, they should have a part of the public 
money for Catholic purposes. Protestants 
have no such right, infidels have no such 
right, and Catholics have nove. No such 
right exists in respect to any sect. 

The state taxes all the people to sup- 
port an educational system that is sec- 
ular in its objects, and, therefore, com- 
mon in its relations to all the people. 
If any sect desires to improve upon 
this plan by adding religious teaching to 
that which is secular, as furnished by the 
state, then so be it; but let that seot keep 
its hands out of the public treasury. The 
public money should be used only for pur- 
poses that are public, that relate to all the 
people, and have nothing to do with the 
dogmas of this or that religious sect. On 
this line the people should fight it out, no 
matter who or what stands in the way. 
Not an inch of ground sould be yielded to 
anybody or for any reason. Give the Caib- 
olics what they ask, and Episcopalians end 
all the other sects would have an eque! right 
to ask the same thing, andin the end our 
non-sectarian public school systém would 
disappear altogether. 

Se aaaRRetiieene eee 


THE TAXATION OF CHURCH PROP- 
‘ ERTY. 


THE constitutions of the several states of 
the Union, considered in relation to the 
manner in which they deal with the ques- 
tion of taxing church property,»may be 
arranged into five classes. In the first 
class, embracing the States of California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebvraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont—sixteen states in all— 
there are no constitutional provisions on 
the subject. The question of taxing or 
exempting church property in these states, 
not being determined by their fundamental 
law, is left to the discretion of their re- 
spective |< zislatures in the general exercise 
of the (.x.:ag power. Asa matter of fact, 
we believe that exemption by legislative 
statute is the rule adopted iu all or nearly 
all of these states. 

Ia the second class, embracing the states 
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of Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Osrolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginiu, and Wis- 
consin—fifteen states in all—the question 
is expressly remitted to the discretion of 
their several legislutures. In the’ third 
class, embracing the State of Minuesota, it 
is made the duty of the legislature by posi- 
tive command to exempt church property 
from all taxation. In the fourth class, 
embracing the states of Arkansas and 
Kansas, the legislature is expressly for- 
bidden to impose any tax on church prop- 
erty. 

Three states— Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Missouri—constituting the fifth and last 
class, require church property to be taxed 
in common with all other property, and 
thus in effect forbid any exemption in fts 
favor. The constitution of Alabama says: 
“The property of corporations, now exist- 
ing or hereafter created, shall forever be 
subject to taxation, the same as the prop- 
erty of individuals, except corporations for 
educational and charitable purposes.” The 
exception clearly does not include religious 
corporations. The constitution of Missis 
sippi says: “Taxation shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the state. All prop- 
erty shall be taxed in proportion to its 
value, to be ascertained as directed by law.” 
The constitution of Missouri says: “ No 
property, real or personal, shall be exempt- 
ed from taxation, except such as may be 
used exclusively for public schooisand such 
as may belong to the United States, to this 
state, to counties, or to municipal corpor- 
ations within this state.” These constitu 
tional provisions exclude church property 
from any tax exemption, 

We have, then, as the result, thirty-one 
states whose constitutions, either express- 
ly or impliedly, leave the question of tax- 
ation in respect to church property to the 
discretion of their legislatures; one state 
that imposes upon its legislature the duty 
of exempting such property; two states 
that formally deny to their legislatures the 
right of taxing charch property; and three 
states whose constitutions forbid any tax 
exemption in favor of churches. Precise- 
ly what is the practicein all these states 
wé do not know; yet in the large ma- 
jority of them church property pays not 
a dollar of taxes. ‘The question whether 
this system of exemption, either by con- 
stitutional or legislative authority, shall 
be continued has within the last few 
years elicited much discussion. The tax 
burdens of the peopie have been enormous- 
ly increased, as a consequence of the late 
war; and, feeling the weight, they naturally 
inquire whether these burdens are equitably 
distrionted. The statistics as to church 
property in the several states present a 
huge mass of corporate property on which 
no taxes are levied; and the question is 
whether there is any good reason, especially 
under our system of goverument, for ex- 
tending such a system of favoritism to this 
species of property. 

We do not regard the agitation of this 
subject as by avy means intended to serve 
the interests of infidelity or implying any 
hostility to religion, to churches, or to min- 
isters. 

The discussion is a perfecily healthy and 
borma! one, in view of the political princi- 
pies that lie at the very. foundation of 
American institutions, The people bave 
bad the idea in general that in this coun. 
try, at least, there was a thorough and 
radical separation between church and 
state; and if the system of exempting 
church property establishes the reverse, 
and virtualiy contradicts the theory, as ig 
clearly the fact, then the question is a very 
proper one for discussion, as is the evil a 
very proper one fora timely remedy. We 
believe the system inequitable and unjust, 
and, hence, on principle, advocate and mean 
to advocate its entire removal. 

The true remedy is that which 
places all private property on precisely 
the same footivg and taxes it in pro- 
portion to its amount, without any 
discriminations’ founded upon Its uses. 
This imposes the burden where the owner- 
sbip lies and makes it proportionate to the 
amount owned. It does not rob one kind 
of property to extend a gratuity or favor to 
another. All property alike shares in the 
protection of government, and, hence, all 
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ahould alike contribute to its necessary 
expenses, so far ag it is possible to secure 
this result. That is the best system of 
taxation which most nearly approximates 
to this result. 


Editorial Rotes. 


Tue cost of the legislative tribute to the 
memory of Charles Sumner by the State of 
Massachusetts appears to have been much 
greater than even congressional obituaries 
usually are, The legislature of the state to 
whicb Mr. Sumner did so much hover ought 
to have been able to furnish an orator capable 
of doing justice to his memory. But, as it 
could not, Mr. George W. Curtis, of New York, 
was invited to deliver an oration; and he per- 
formed the duty so satisfactorily that the com- 
wittee having the afttirin charge sent him a 
check for a thousand dollars in payment for 
his services. Mr. Curtis felt the tender of 
money to be an insult to his character, as, in- 
deed, it was, although it waa well intended, 
and returned the check, enclosed in a very 
properly worded nete. The committee, still 
thinking that the orator was entitled to some 
kind of remuneration for his services, then 
determined to expend thé tiousand dollars re- 
turned to themin the purchase of a marble 
bust of Mr. Sumner, to be presented to him, 
sod accordingly, in reodering an saccount 
of the expenses of the celebration, charged 
the sur as paid to Mr. Curtis, which led 
tO an explanation of the whole affair, Mr. 
Curtis denying that he bad been paid anything. 
Whether he will feel bimself justified in eo- 
cepting the bust after refusing the sum which 
it cost remains to be seen. All the participants 
{in the Sumner celebration seem to have been 
recompensed for their services in a most 
munificent manner, the whole cost of the ob- 
sequies being no less than $29,250.40, of 
which $5,958 were paid for “floral decora- 
tions.” The two ladies who sang on the 
occasion were paid $800, and the per- 
sonal expenses of one, Miss Kellogg, in 
going from New York to Boston, were puid 
for in addition, to the amount of $178.5. 
The “ entertainment” of the committee cost 
€775, the elocutionist who read Mr. Whittier’s 
ode was paid $200, and $1,000 was the small 
sum charged for “editorial eervice:.’’ Mr. 
Whittier does not appear to have been consid- 
ered worth paying for, as nothing was charged 
forhis poem. As Zhe North American Review 
has published a long article on the extrava- 
gauces of the municipal government of New 
York, we shall probably see an article in {ts 
next number on the cost of legislative eulogics 
in Massachusetts. 











Srxc# the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
bills have been introduced into the legislatures 
of several Southern states whose object is to 
provide legal meihods for evading and nullify- 
ing the law of Congress. The same thing in 
kind, though in very different relations as to 
the occasion, was attempted by some of the 
legislatures of the Northern States, afier the 
passage of the infamous Fugitive slave Law of 
1850, The great objection to all such measures 
is that they come in direct conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. Every law 
enacted by Congress is @ part of the supreme 
law of the laud, and such it must remain until 
it is repealed or declared to be unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
No state legislation can gain anything io the 
effort to nullify ft, and no state authority 
can resist {ts execution, egainst the power 
of the General Government. We favor 
no such remedy aa the means of counter- 
acting bad legislation by Congress. It 
is dangerous as a precedent and wrong io 
pripe pic. That in the passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill Congress bas exceeded its powers 
we have nodoubt. Weopposed the bill before 
its passage and we now protest against it as a 
law. The remedy, however, for an unconsti- 
tutional Federai law is not state resistance ; 
but, rather, the exercise of the judicial power 
vested in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This remedy the Constitution itself 
provides, and there is no other, so long as the 
law remaius uorepealed, that is at all consistent 
with the nature of our political system. The 
siates are alwe ys engaged in bad business when 
they undertake to legislate aQainst the author- 
ity of the Geucral Government. The Consti- 
tution knows nothing about avy such remedy 
for the mistakes or usurpations of Congress, 
We hope tbat the very first case in which the 
Civil Rights Bill is put in force will be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and this will in tie orderiy method test the 
question whether the law lies within the legis- 
lative scope of Congress. Senator Carpenter, 
in closing his speech against the bill, said: “I 
am consoled, however, by the confidence that, 
if it shall become a law, the judicial cburts 
wil] intervene to vindicate the Constitution.’ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tu action of the Senate last week in post | 


poning the question of Pinchback’s admission 
until the second Monday of next December 
was 8 surprise, if, indeed, anything can bea sur- 
prise in the course pursued by the majority on 
this subject. The day and cven the hour were 
fixed for taking the vote, and we had sup- 
posed that when the hour came the vote would 
be taken and the point decided one way or the 
other. Loulsiana for more than two years has 
had but one senator of the United States; snd 
in the meantime the credentials of two per- 
sons—Pinchback and McMillen—each claiming 
to be entitled to the occupancy of the vacant 
seat, have been before the Senate. The ques- 
tion, which is simply one of law and fact, has 
been investigated and discussed so exhaustively 
that nothing more can be said on the sub- 
ject. Theold story may be repeated for the 
thousandth time, but there is no possibility of 
getting any more light in regard to it. Why, 
then, this postponement? Why dodge a de- 
cision? Why not take the vote? So far as 
party necessities or party policy furnieh the 
reason the reason is a disgrace to the Senate. 
If Mr. Pinchback has a legal title to the office, 
itis an outrage to Louisiana not to admit him. 
If be has no such title, then the Senate ought 
to sayso and band his papers back to him. 
The question is pot one of party politics, but 
of law, in application to a given set of facts. 
More than three-quarters of the Senate is com- 
posed of lawyers, some of them among the 
most eminent in the land; and yet the major- 
ity of these learned legal gentlemen bave not 
been able to come to a vote as to whether 
Pinchback’s titie is good or good for nothing. 
The indications are that the majerity of the 
Senate do not believe in the validity of his 
title. If so, why did not this majority squarely 
say 60 bya vote? Why consent to the dodge 
of a postponement? Party reasons are very 
poor reasons for deciding or not deciding a 
mere question of law. The motion of Senator 
West for postponement and its adoption by 
the Senate look like a mere strategic move- 
ment to save Pinchback from immediate defeat, 


SeEN4 TOR Epmunps, of Vermont, whose Re- 
publicanism no one doubts, ciosed bis speech 
in the United States Senate last week against 
the admission of Pinchbach as senator-elect 
from Louisiana with the following grand and 
patriotic words : 


‘* Mr, President, if there is any policy in this 
business, althongh I know of no policy but 
that which in looking to the past seeks for the 
truth, it seems to me that itisthe policy of 
strict adherence to the law. That is the guide 
which, in the heat of conflict and in the tem- 
pest of passion and in the tumult of politics, is 
the sole star that guides our ship of state toa 
safe haven. If you turn away from that and 
speak of party wishes, or party sympathies, or 
races, or expediencies, you are lost in the sea 
of chaos and tumult that has ruined so many 
republics in the history of our times, I, for 
one, sir, shall stand by the law.”’ 


Truer words were never spoken. If we are to 
have a government of law, then we must stick 
to the law. The law in Pinchback’s case, as 
we have insisted for the last two years and as 
Senator Edmunds conclusively showed, Is fatal 
to his claim ; and this is the best of all poasi- 
ble reasons for its rejection, no matter to what 
party he belongs, The question of party is 
utterly insignificant when compared with the 
question of law. Had Pivchback been a Dem- 
ocrat, with the same facts marking his case, we 
doubt whether it would have taken the Senate 
two whole years to find out whether be had 
been legally elected, and that, too, without 
tinding it out, or whether Sevator Morton would 
have taxed bis fancy to absolute exbaustion in 
the way of special pleas. The facts being what 
they are, a simpler case upon its merits was 
never presented to the Senate. 


Vice-Prusment WILsow has written a letter 
to the editor of the National Republican ex- 
planatory of his casting vote’'iu favor of the 
Bounty Bill. Omitting any discussion of the 
parliamentary question about his signing the 
billas the presiding officer of the Senate, in 
respect to which no explanation was needed, 
he devotes the letter entirely to a defense of 
the bill itself. In his judgment, the soldiers 
who enlisted in the earlier part of the war and 
served through the whole war have not received 
their appropriate share of the bounties of the 
Goveroment, as compared with those who ex 
listed at a later period and saw much less serv- 
ice. The object of the bill, as he views it, was 
to correct this inequality and do equal justice to 
all, especially to those to whom the nation is 
most indebted. Vice-President Wilson was 
chairman of the Military Committes of 
the Senate for twelve years, and his 
official duties brought him itoto intimate 
relations with the services, the claims, 
and wants of the soldier. Whether the bill 
was 8 Wise measore or not aud whether or 
notit would have really served the end, the 
motives of Vice-President Wilson are certainly 
acredit to his heart. The promptness with 
which the President, who also knows some- 
thing ebout the soldier, vetoed the bill shows 
that be did not look upon it with favor. The 
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Government has fulfilled all its contracts with 
the soldier, and, if more needs to be done in the 
way of grateful generosity than has been done, 
the finances of the Government are not at 
present in a good condition to meet such de- 
mands. We are inclined to think that the 
President, on the whole, took the practical 
and wise view of the question. 





Tus political skies are not yet overclouded 
in South Carolina. The corruptionists in the 
Republican party of that state jeined a sharp 
issue with Gov. Chamberlain when they de- 
manded the removal of Treasurer Cardoza, and 
they expected the quiet if not active support 
of the Democrats. The Governor believed he 
had in Cardoza a capable, faithful man, and 
was anxious to retain him. Mr. Cardoza’s 
reply to the charges against bim was satisfac- 
tory to honest men, rather than to the rogues, 
in whose way he stands. The address de- 
manding his removal was defeated by a vote in 
both the house and senate of about four to 
three, and is regarded as a vindication of the 
{otegrity of the state administration. The 
Conservatives generally voted to sustain Car- 
doza. While tbe election was pending we 
heard the saddest forebodings about Mr. Cham- 
beriain’s candidacy from the Liberal pap:rs 
with Republican antecedents and Democratic 
correspondents ; but we have seen no reason to 
repent our own words of hearty praise for him. 
Governor Chamberlain’s action in lately veto- 
ing a bill on the ground that the commission 
to whom the financial measure was consigned 
was not a competent one is a refreshing ex- 
ample of vigorous good sense. 





Ir there is one place in the whole world 
where we should not have expected to hear of 
one editor shooting avother, it is in that fruity 
district of New Jersey known as Vineland; and 
the well-known founder of that remarkable 
commonity would certainly be the last person 
connected with it whom we should ever have im- 
agined as likely to commit a homicide in reply 
to an offensive editorial. But Mr. Charles K. 
Landis, who founded the Vineland community, 
and who, to secure it from disturbances and 
immoralities, wisely prohibited the sale of any 
kind of alcoholic liquors within its borders, 
has been guilty of homicide in his own com- 
munity. It was to be a happy valley, on the 
plan of the abode of Rasselas; but the demon 
of discord found his way there in the shape of 
a rival editor, who had the good taste to cail 
his paper The Independent, but without the 
good judgment to imitate the journal whose 
name he copied in his conduct toward his con- 
temporary. The editor of the Vineland Jnde- 
pendent, whose name was Carruth, published 
in bia paper a scurrilous article reflecting upon 
the domestic affairs of Mr. Landis, the editor 
of the Vineland Weekly, but without any 
mention of his name. Mr. Landis should 
have remembered that they who live by 
the pen must be content to use that little 
instrument in their defense; but he threw 
away that potent implement, and, taking upa 





revolver, went to the office of The Independent 
and shot ite wretched editor inthehead. And, 
having committed the deed, he at once ex- 
claimed: “Iam sorry forit.”” But it was too 
late; he was immediately arrested and con- 
fined io the county jail, to await the result of 
his rash act. Thesed affair vaturally caused 





great commotion in Vineland, and from the 
celebrity of the character of the priucipa! 
actor inthe tragedy it bas created a profound 
feeling of regret everywhere. The article 
which provoked the attack was of a character 
thet might well bave been forgiven, as un- 
worthy of ¢ reply of soy kind, and it is diffi- 
eult to conceive of its causing even a woment- 
ary degree of irritation in the mind of any 
person of ordinary discretion. 


“Tas relatives and friends are respect- 
fally invited to attend her funeral,” says last 
Saturday's Philadelphia Ledger, of one who 
from the spirit land thus apostrophizes her 
widower: 

“ Farewell, dear husband, my time has passed, 
My love for you not long did last; 
Let not your love for me be great, 

But love my children for my sake.” 
Iu thé next colamn the relatives an@ friends 
are invited to meet and weep over the remains 
of another woman, who died the next day, 
aod who in Paradise found the above quatrain 


her own by varying slightly the words and the 
indention, thus: 
“ Farewell, my husband, my time has passed, 

My love for you did not long last; 

Let not your love for me be great, 

But love my child for my sake.” 
The best way that we can imagive in which 
these young widowers can answer the generous 
request * Let not your love forme be great” 
will beby aspeedy remarriage. Zhe Ledger's 
obituary poet, we may add, still repeats every 
day his other old and favorite elegiacs, undis- 
turbed by the admiration of the world; for 
“ Kind words can never die,” 
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Mr. CorNELIus Wa.Forp, who is the great 
light of England and indeed of the world on 
all matters pertaining to the science and litera- 
ture of life insurance, recently read a paper at 
a meeting of the Institute of Actuaries, held at 


-King’s College, on the comparative longevity 


of the two sexes, as shown by the statistics of 
life insurance companies. After tracing the 
history of the question as far back as 1693 
and presenting the tables constructed by Dr. 
Price, he comes to the following conclusion : 
“At every age the aggregate mortality from 
birth up to such age is greater among males 
tban among females, and out of the same 
number of each sex, born alive, fewer males 
than females survive to avy given age.” 
These propositions being true, then women 
have naturally the greatest expectancy of life ; 
and, hence, all other circumstances being 
equal, they are for the comparies the most 
favorable subjects for life insurance, Al- 
though there are on an average more male 
than female births, the average mortality of 
males is so much greater than that of females 
that the latter soon get the advantage of num- 
bers. Women form the majority of the great 
body politic of the race. Perhaps one of these 
days, if the world stands long enough, they 
may conclude to claim the ascepdency which 
belongs to uumbers. The question would 
then be not whether women, but whether men 
shall be permitted to vote. 





‘THe difficulties between the United States 
and the Spanish Government, growing out of 
the “ Virginius” affuir, have been finally set- 
tled. The United States made two demands, 
with one of which Spain complied at the time 
by the surrender of the “ Virginius.” Tbe 
other demand respected an indemnity to be 
paid by the Spanish Government to the fam- 
ilies of the American citizens who were shot 
by the Cuban authorities and to American 
‘survivors of the captured crew. The negotia 
tions on this point, published last week, show 
that Spain bas agreed to pay such an indem- 
nity to the amount of eighty thousand dollars 
in gold, to be distributed by the President 
“among the families or the persons in- 
terested, in the form and the manner which 
he may judge most equitable.” There is no 
doubt that the “ Virginius,”’ though sailing 
under the guaranty of American papers and 
having on board American citizens, was, 
nevertheless, engaged in giving aid to the 
Cuban insurgenis ; and, had she been simply 
captured, without the murderous barbarities 
that followed, the United States would not 
have had much, if any, cause of complaint. Her 
papers were procured by a fraud and her 
rights as an American ship were merely tech 
nical. Thecourse of the Spanish Government 
in surrendering her to the United States and in 
now agreeing to pay an indemnity meets the 
extremest demand which this Government 
could make under any rule of tnternational 
law. The whole negotiation, now happily 
ended, is honorable to both countries. The 
best way for nations, as for individuals, is to 
settle all their differences without fighting. 


Mr. Moopr wanis Dr. Talmage to come 
immediately to Loudon and help him, and has 
telegrapbed to that effect. Dr. Talmage’s 
elders, Lowever, have refused their cousent, 
anda reply has been sent bycable that the 
religious interest in his church forbids hia 
accepting theinvitation. Dr. Talmage’s books 
and published sermons are even more popula 
io England than in America, and we doubt noi 
that he would meet with great success in re 
ligious work in that country. There, as bere 
he would finde large class of hearers pecu 
liarly susceptible to addresses of the earnest 
and extravagantly pungent style which he 
adopts. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that it is aa well that he dues not go abroad as 
a type of the American preacher. His sensa- 
tional straining after effect is so persistent thai 
it would compere unfavorably with the very sim- 
ple and natural style of Mr. Moody and would 
intensify the prejudice which is too generai 
among cultivated people in Great Britain 
against religious movemeuts which interfers 
with spiritual stagnation. 

TRE first appeatfance of Dr. Kenealy in 
Parliament was attended by a veritable tri- 
umph forhim. ‘The honorable and learned 
member for Poole,” Mr. Evelyu Ashley, son of 
tue Earl of Shaftesbury, Laving made a dis- 
respectful mention of ‘“‘the honorable aud 
learned member for Stoke-upon-Trent,” in a 
speech to his constituents, Dr, Kenealy de- 
manded an expiandtion and got an apology, 
which will make other honorable and learned 
gentlemen cautious in their allusions to him. 
It would be a biessed tiing for us bere if 
members of Congress were to be Leld respon- 
sible for the remarks they make about each 
other when they go about the country making 
stump speeches. Doc or Kenesly is not beld 
in much esteem by his f.:!ow nicimbers of Par- 
lisment; but he is entitle. o just the same 
degree of extcrpal respect a the son of ap 
earl, and it was accorded to hiw without any 
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hesitation, The question of privilege was de- 
termined simply upon parliamentary grounds ; 
but when similar questions come before Con- 
gress they are always decided from a partisan 
standpoint, as recently in the case of Mr. John 
Young Brown, of Kentucky, who was ordered 
to be reprimanded by the Speaker, every Demo- 
crat in the House yoting against it and every 
Republican for it. 


THE death of John Mitchel, which occurred 
last week in Ireland, has happily saved his 
friends in Tipperary from a chronic folly. 
They had determined upon keeping up the 
farce of re-electing him a member of Parlia- 
ment as often as Parliament rejected him, and 
that would have been until the end of his mor- 
tal life, though it had been prolonged until he 
became a centenarian. Mr. Mitchel was un- 
doubtedly an honest man and acted from an 
earnest conviction of duty, for no man could 
have committed so many follies from any other 
motive ; aud his friends were, unquestionably, 
equally sincere in theirsupport of bim in his way- 
ward course. Although he was the son of a Pro- 
testant clergyman of the most liberal creed, 
he devoted himself to the service of the Irish 
Catholic party without reservation. In Ireland 
be was loud in his advocacy for freedom; 
and in this country he was equally loud in ad- 
vocating slavery and the most detestable of 
human tyranny. But be was true to his own 
convictions always, whether advocating liberty 
in Ireland or slavery in the United States, and 
his friends in both countries were warmly 
attached to him. His profession was that ofa 
lawyer, in which he might have had asuccessful 
career; but he entered upon journalism and 
made a failure. 





...-A correspondent of The Herald, writing 
from Baltimore, gives the “views” of Arch- 
bishn Bailey on the American Cardival. The 
Archbishop thinks the relations of the Cardinal 
with the Government will be amicable, and 
says that Americans may prepare themselves 
to hear the President address the new Cardinal 
as ‘‘ our cousin,’’ that being the style in which 
European potentates address cardinals. But 
it will be a long time before the President of 
the United States will have occasion to hold 
official “ relations’? with any ecclesiastical 
dignitary, and if Archbishop Bailey should live 
until he hears Cardinal McCloskey addressed 
as “‘our cousin’ by our Executive he will bea 
be a very old man. 


....8. B. Buckley, state geologist of Texas, 
has written himself down a chariatan, we fear, 
in his report for last year. He innocently 
transports the Trenton Limestone into the 
Devonian and misspells the names of its fossils, 
which he has received from somebody else. 
A chapter is devoted to the Jurassic period, 
which consums six lines in saying that in Cal- 
jaban County fossils were found which may be 
Jurassic, and which have been taken to Aus- 
tin for examination; and the rest is taken up 
with the gambols of bull buffaloes and the ad- 
vantages of that section of the state as a sport- 
ng ground for Northern invalids. One of his 
Jurassic buffaloes would make quite as good a 
geologist. 

....This is what Senator Hamlin said to 
Senator West, when introducing the amend- 
ment doubling postage rates on third class 
matter: “The committee on appropriations 
does not absorb all the information there is in 
this body and in the country upon all subjects. 
In other words, I want to say that, while I 
concede that they know everything, I am not 
quite willing to admit that there is not anybody 
else who knows anything.’’ Nevertheless, 
were Senator Hamlin to write a book entitled 
‘© What I don’t know about postage,”’ it would 
include some costly ignorance. 

....When civil equality is once introduced 
in the South the people accommodate them. 
selves to it quite kindly. When the colored 
people were first admitted to the street-cars in 
Charleston the company was almost in despair. 
It, however, plucked up courage to continue 
running them, and, at last, has so far suc- 
cumbed that, as we learn from a local Dem- 
ocratic paper, it has attached a little red flag 
to such cars as go to the Battery, “for the 
special benefit of that large class of the pa- 
trons of the street-cars who cannot read.”’ 


....In a lyceum course somewhere the past 
winter Dr. Chapin and two other clergymen 
were among the lecturers. One of the rural 
critics is reported by The Star in the West to 
have expressed his admiration of Dr. Chapin 
with unchastened eloquence thus: ‘‘ How did 
I like Chapin? Oh! he was grand. He beat 
thelot! HowlI would like to hear Chapin 
preach! I'd like to hear him preach the 
funeral sermon of those other two ministers !”’ 

...eThe London Atheneum unfavorably 
criticised an atlas publisied by Mesers. John- 
ston, and have been ¢: ud for $25,000 damages. 
If that habit shoul spread, we should have to 
suppress our de .rtment of “Literature,” for 
we fear we cc .id not learn the “ Dr. Kindly” 
style of criticism of which The Tribune is so 
excellent an example. 
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--..In Madras the mothers have a saying: 
‘Spare the pepper, spoil the child.» These 
kind dames have the idea that pepper is not 
only an excellent means of reducing refrac- 
tory children to obedience, but that its occa- 
sional application really strengthens the eyes. 

...-Dr. Bartol lately found a text against the 
too prevalent sin of deadbeadism, in Jonah |, 
8:‘*And Jonah found a ship going to Tar- 
shish ; so be paid the fare thereof.” 

.... When will the editor of Zhe Observer get 

ready to count his fingers? What does he say 
to our preparatory list of Unitarian clergymen 
who approach orthordoxy ? 
&....Bishop Huntington defines a Ritualist as 
a “modern Anglican sentimentalist making 
postures in the grave-clothes of a dead delu- 
sion.” 

....The woman’s crusade against liquor has 
reached Calcutta, and pleasant reports of suc- 
cess are given in Indian papers. 


...-The project of nominating Hannibal 
Hamlin for Presidevt has been postponed. 











Religions. Jutelliqenee. 


By Cable advices we learn that, while the 
attendance at Mr. Moody’s meetings con- 
tinues to be enormous, the newspaper criticism 
is generally bostile. So far, however, as the 
London papers have reached us, their studied 
abstinence from comment is more noticeable 
than their opposition. The London Times 
holds its peace, and of the literary weeklies 
only The Saturday Review allows even a word 
to the revivalists. This paper attacks them, 
on the ground that their discourses are ad- 
dressed simply to the emotional nature and 
that instantaneous conversion is preached. It 
makes ita charge against the movement that 
very bad characters are converted, and, if we 
can judge from its remark that, as a 
permanent result, it fears licentiousness 
more than fanaticism, it must have made 
Hepworth Dixon its teacher in its study of 
revivalism. Of the English religious papers, 
the Episcopalian are generally silent, “and 
the Non-conformist, with the exception of 
the Unitarian, are favorable. The Enquirer, 
Unitarian, is very severe and gathers up all 
the unfavorable tales about the movement 
which it can find. We learn from it that sub- 
scriptions are made to pay the expenses of the 
services, and that when Mr. Moody left Liver- 
pool quite alarge sum wasstillunpaid. Also that 
Bendigo, the converted prize-fighter, had been 
heard to bet and swear ata pigeon-match, but 
denied the swearing and promised to refrain 
from betting in future, and that the congrega- 
tien has a song about him. It further talks 
about some cases of insanity developed by 
attendance at the meetings, and ridicules a 
dramatic passage from one of Mr. Moody’s 
addresses, in which he asks his hearersif they 
would be willing to say to God: “I pray thee 
have me excused.” 


.... The interest in revivals in this country 
appears to have been steadily increasing since 
the first of January. The revival services 
which Messrs. Whittle and Bliss have been 
holding in Louisville and Lexington, Ky., 
were largely attended. The two evangelists 
went, by invitation of a committee of the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches, to 
Cincinnati, March 15th. The ministers of 
Nashville have requested them to visit that 
city. The union meetings under the direction 
of the Rey. E. P. Hammond, in San Francisco, 
have resulted in many conversions. The Episco- 
palians are engaged in a genuine revival work 
in Cincinnati. The revivals at Hamilton, 
Dickinson, and Dartmouth colleges continue. 
Unusual interest is manifested in Dr. Tal- 
mage’s church, in Brooklyn. The Congre- 
gationalists report additional revivals at 
Ludlow, Vt. (50 conversions); at Duxbury, 
Mass. ; Hartford and New Haven, Conn; and 
at Great Bend, Kan. The Presbyterians re- 
port revival meetings at Dunkirk, N. Y. ; Spring 
Hill, Zanesville, East Palestine, O.; Union- 
town, Carlisle, Pa. ; Blair, Ill. ; Edna, Mo.; and 
Omaha, Neb. The Baptists announce revivals 
at Lewiston, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Law- 
rence, Mass.; Homer, N. H.; Bricksburg, N. 
J.; and Marshall, Mich. Two-thirds of the 
Methodist churches in the country are holding 
revival meetings. The evangelist, Rev. Mr. 
Cadwallader, is holding union meetings in East 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


....Dr. Ewer, who became celebrated for 
his gloomy views of Protestantism, in which 
be does not believe, has nowadays abandoned 
the dira bubo style, and takes the most sun- 
shiny views of the condition of Ritualism, or 
the “‘Catholic Revival,” as he prefers to term 


it. So far is he from being cast down at Dr. 


De Koven’s defeat that he considers it ‘a 
wonder “that so early in the career of Cath- 
olicity he should have come so near being 
elected in the Low Church diocese of Massa- 
achusetts; that he should have secured so 





large a vote in Wisconsin; and that the Dio- 
cese of Illinois should have elected him.’’ 
And again: “The startling and suggestive 
fact is that for the first time in the history of 
the American Church twelve dtoceses have 
dared to vote fora Catholic and twelve dio- 
ceses presumed to vote against a Low Church- 
man.’’? But does Dr. Ewer want to be under- 
stood as saying that the ‘“‘career of Catholicity’” 
has been a short one—that it began in the 
nineteenth century, in fact? Wehad supposed 
it a fundamental principle in Ritualism that 
the Prayer Book of 1549 was comparatively 
among the most recent of Catholic books and 
that Ritualism was established A.D. 83. 


....Some of Dr. De Koven’s friends, not dis- 
couraged by his rejection, are going to make 
another effort’ in his favor. He has been 
charged with belief in eucharistic adoration, 
sacramental confession, invocation of saints, 
and prayers for the dead. These charges they 
are to try to refute in a statement to be sent to 
all the standing committees. Dr. De Koven is 
then to be renominated by Illinois and con- 
firmed by the other dioceses on the strength 
of the statement. The points of defense are 
that Dr. De Koven believes in the spiritual, not 
carnal, presence of the Lord in the bread and 
wine ; that he merely recommends voluntary 
confession ; that he has never invoked a saint 
in his life and has not the remotest intention 
of doing so ; and that he believes in the spirit 
and body of the dead finding rest as laid down 
in the church books, and has never said a word 
or done a thing in his whole life to warrant the 
statement that he believes in purgatory. It 
will be noted that the question of prayer for 
the dead is dodged. This proposed plan is, we 
imagine, a chimerical one, and will be likely to 
come to naught very speedily if itis under- 
taken. 


--.-Most of the English bishops—Bishop 
Moberly, of Salisbury, being the exception— 
have issued an address to the clergy and laity 
of the Establishment in which they call atten- 
tion to some evils which, in their view, disturb 
its peace and hinder its work. Of theseare the 
refusal to obey legitimate authority, the dis- 
semination of doctrines and the encouragement 
of practices repugnant to the principles of the 
Church, and the growing tendency to associate 
doctrinal significance with rites and ceremonies 
which do not necessarily involve it. Bishop 
Moberly, whom we have not considered a 
High Churchman, thinks the address likely to 
do more harm than good and is satisfied with 
the state of his diocese; so he refuses to sign 
it. 

....A life-membership is a sort of trap out of 
which there is generally but one method of 
escaping, and that not generally coveted. But 


“the American Unitarian Association hereafter 


will not require its weary life-members to die. 
It bas decided that such as wish can have their 
names removed from the list, though it does 
not offer to return, like the life insurance com- 
panies,a paid-up policy, based on the member's 
probability of life, in consideration for the 
money pald. If Bishop Huntington, Dr. Hep- 
worth, or F. E. Abbot continue to be life- 
members it will be their own fault. 


.... A Baptist church in Plainfleld, N.J., lately 
refused to dismisa a former pastor, the Rey. 
John D. Bogwell, to J. Hyatt Smith’s church, 
in Brooklyn, on the ground that it was an open- 
communion church, with which they were not 
in fellowship, and that he sympathized with 
that doctrine. Hethen applied for letters to 
two other churches, and, when still refused, 
asked for a general letter to “any Baptist 
church of the same faiti and order,” which 
was granted. 


...-In an encyclical addressed to the bishops 
of Germany, His Holiness declares null and 
void the laws directed against them and pro- 
nounces the major excommunication against 
all such as shall under these laws usurp 
ecclesiastical functions. The German Goy- 
ernment replies by a law withdrawing the 
governmental subventions from all Catholic 
officials and institutions in sixteen dioceses, 


«see Lhe Presbyterian ruling elders in Balti- 
more like to keup in office. Ata meeting held 
for the purpose, they have unanimously voting 
that they disapprove of the plan for rotary 
eldership. We are inclined to think that the 
overture sent down to the presbyteries will be 
rejected, and that, nevertheless, the churches 
will fall back on their original rights and do 
as they please. 

....Messrs, Moody and Sankey continue to 
meet with unparalleled success in London. 
Their meetings are attended by from 15,000 to 
20,000 persons, and it has been found neces- 
sary to discontinue the ticket system of ad- 
mission, asa trade had sprung up in the 
tickets, parties making a business of securing 
tickets and selling them to the eager crowd, 


....Suffolk County, Mass., which is mainly 
Boston, contains 180 church edifices, valued at 
$11,240,000. The Massachusetts commission- 
ers of taxation bave made the valuation, that 
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the people may know just how much they are 
compelled to pay out of the public treasury in 
support of the various gospels. 


....A general revival among the Protestant 
churches of France is a thing hitherto almost 
unknown. There seems now indications of 
such an awakening, and united services have 
been heldin Paris, Nismes, and other places, 


attended by the clergy of various bodies and 
by large congregations. 


....Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, last week 
preached the sermon at the rededication of the 


Congregational church at Longmeadow, Mass, 
It isa singular fact that just a hundred years 
ago Dr. Storrs’s grandfather preached the 
sermon at the foundation of the same church. 


....Bishop Roberts, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Liberia, is dead. He was the 
brother of President Roberts and the only 


Methodist bishop to whom a special field was 
assigned. Probably no successor will be 
elected. 


....Since the promulgation of the dogma of 
infallibility several among the Catholic clergy 
of Poland have petitioned to the Russian 


Government for permission to marry. This 
has been refused, on the basis of an old law. 


.... The Interior will please notice that it is 


not the Lee-avenue Baptist, but Congregational 


church, Brooklyn, for which Dr. Eggleston is 
preaching. 





Publisher's Department, 


An OFFER TO Suit THE TRXES.—On re- 
ceipt of $2 for single or $3 for double truss, 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Belt 
by mail, postpaid, to any address. The 
Rupture Belt ranks among the best appli- 
ances for the relief snd cure of hernia. 

8 RN 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy knowm equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 


DR. BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, Col 
ic, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, Cholera In 
fantum, Sprains, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Frost-bites, Swellings, Soreness 
of the Joints, and all painful affections of 
the body, external and internal. For Colds, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases of the 
throat and mucous membrane it is an in- 
valuable remedy. For sale everywhere. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co., Propri- 
etors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Towns.ey’s TooTHacHe ANODYNB 
cures in one minute. 








EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Eurice & Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears on the Dry Goods page, offer to sub- 
scribers their Quarterly Review, containing 
prices, descriptions, and Fashion Plates of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, and other arti- 
cles largely dealt in by them, together with 
choice selections of literature, wit, and wis- 
dom, for the extraordinary price of ten 
cents. Every lady should subscribe at 
once. 








LeapinGc Medical Men patronize Drs. 
STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, at SaRaTOGA, 
N.Y. It cures by its unusual appliances many 
cases incurable without them, Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and other Chronic Diseases a specialty. 
Send for a Circular. 


CONSUMPTION, 


the scourge of the human family, may in 
its early stages be promptly arrested and 
permanently cured. 
RAvENswoop, W. Va. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir:—For the last year I have been 
using your Golden Medical Discovery. I 
owe my life to it, having been afflicted for 
years. Did not use it but ashort time be- 
fore I was benefited. At that timeI was 
very bad, not able to sit up much, was suf- 
fering greatly with my throat, was getting 
blind, had a dry cough and much painin 
my lungs. [ Rave used twelve bottles of 
the Discovery and am almost well. 

Kate T. WARDNER. 

A son of Mr. J. H. Musecx, of Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., bas been cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. So says Mr. C. B, Canfield, edi- 
tor of the Chatham Courier. 


8S. R. Eexar, druggist, of West Union, 
O., writes to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery bas effected a wonderful 
cure of Consumption in bis neighborhood. 


—{— 

Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL, The safest and best 
oil in the world. 
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Baldwin the clothier is dressing up the - 


corner of Canal street and Broadway this 
week. Those retail premises equal three 
full stores on Broadway, with two wide 
entrances; while the boys’ department in- 
cludes the area of two warerooms on Canal 


street, All the departments are being ren-. 


ovated and filled with spring styles. Addi- 
tional lofts have been secured for reserved 
stock, and Baldwin informs us that patrons 
will find everything to their liking this 
season. No clothing house pretends to 
equal this, the acknowledged leader. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 













each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S &Co’s. ‘ 5 
IMPROVED 4 
9 
MUSIC e 
& _A < 
PAPER FILE. ) 7 














PAINT YOUR HOUSE. 


Iris well understood among painters that 
unless a perfect knowledge of the proper 
mixing of paints is possessed it is impossi- 
ble to get the nicety of shade and color 
necessary for beauty and harmony of effect: 
The art is not well know even among the 
profession—much less by those who handle 
a brush and paint-pot but seldom. To ob- 
viate this need and enable every person 
contemplating painting to effect a consider- 
able saving of expense, the National Mixed 
Paint Co., No. 68 Barclay street, N. Y., 
prepare by a patent process, under the 
direction of an experienced chemist, over 
one hundred colors and shades of colors, of 
great beauty and permanence, in convenient 
packages, ready for immediate use. The 
employment of ordinary oxides, carbon- 
ates, and coloring pigments alone, in vogue 
for the past five hundred years or more, 
must in this enlightened age be super- 
seded by the results of scientific research 
ever on the alert to discover fresh means 
toward economy in use, as well as satis- 
faction in result. We advise our readers, 
before buying any other paint, to write the 
company, or ask their agent for sample 


card of colors, which will be furnished 
free. 


CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bonp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 


Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 
Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 


Penna. Cancer Institute, 
3208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














WE would again call the particular at- 
tention of our readers to “ D. 8. Thompson's 
Matchless Baking Powder.” He is the old- 
est manufacturer of this article in the West 
and from long experience has compounded 
a powder that has no equal for purity, 
strength, and healthy productions. When 
we say we use and endorse these goods we 
mean that we, the editors of Toe InvE- 
PENDENT, use them in our families. We 
consider them beneficial to health when as 

d as the article referred to, and would 
not like to be without them. Send orders to 


D. 8S. Thompson, 30 and 82 South Water 
street, Chicago, tL 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
WE are nearly-three weeks bebind in fill- 
ing orders for ourgreat premium engraving 
—Lincoin’s EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION—and we must ask the indulgence of our 
friends for at least a week or. two longer. 
For more than a month past Mr. Ritchie has 
done his best to supply us fully, but has been 
unable to print them as fast as we wanted 
them. This magnificent engraving is one of 
the best and largest specimens of American 
artever executed. It is oneof Mr. Ritchie’s 
best works and its popularity is steadily in- 
creasing. Since the first of January we 
have given away a8 premiums for new sub- 
scribers more of these engravings than ever 
before during the same length of time. 
Every family should have one of these 
elegant pictures as & household treasure. 
See premium page. 











ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who usés THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders -are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 








PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 


to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 
Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 


postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their pos- 
age is paid. 
Ee 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 





LORD AND TAYLOR. 





We have among our subscribers thou- 
sands who have wants which cannot be 
supplied at home. To go to a large city 
like New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Chicago will often cost more money than 
the price of the article wanted. For in- 
stance, a young lady is to be married or 
is about to take a journey and wants a new 
dress, She is willing to pay the cost of the 
dress; but is either unable or unwilling or 
both to pay fifty dollars extra in railroad 
fares and hotel bills, besides losing her 
time, in order to get the dress. She is 
willing the dress should cost fifty dol- 
lars; but won’t have it at a hundred. 
Another lady, living say in Brooklyn, 
also wants anew dress. She is unwilling 
to run the gaunilet of street cars, ferry- 
boats, omnibuses, and crowded streets, or 
is unwilling to pay five dollars for a 
carriage and lose a day’s time In dress hunt- 
ing in New York. Now, how shall all 
these, and others who have wants, be sup- 
plied? We will answer by saying that 
Messrs. Lord & Taylor, the great dry goods 
merchants of this city, advertise in another 
column that they will send samples by mail 
over the river to Brooklyn, or to Maine, or 
to San Francisco, or to any other place, to all 
such parties. Those, therefore, married or 
unmarried, who mean business and who will 
plainly state in writing just what they want 
shall have prompt and the very best atten- 
tion. If you wish samples of blue silks, or 
green, or white, or black, say so. If you 
want apy other color or any other material, 
say 80, and also state about how much money 
you are willing to invest. With all these 
facts to guide them, Messrs. Lord & TayjJor 
will scarcely fail to give perfect satisfaction. 
This house is one of the largest, oldest, and 
mostresponsible in New York, and money 
sent to it—always by check, draft, or 
money-order—will be entrusted to safe 
hands. 

This notice is not to curiosity hunters, or 
shoppers, or busy-bodies in other women’s 
matters; but is honestly addressed to such 
and such only as have actual wants to be 
supplied and who expect to deal in good 
faith with an honorable mercantile firm. 
Our crowded advertising columns always 
contain the announcements of the best 
known business firms in the country, and 
we have the best evidence to believe that 
our readers carefully notice the several de- 
partments of the paper thus occupied. 





RHODODENDRONS 
and other TREES and PLANTS. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


Near KissenA Station, Fiussrne, N. Y. 





THE FERTILIZER TRADE. 


WE are informed by Mr. Geo. E. White, 
who is largely engaged in the business, at 
160 Front Street, in this city, that nearly 
all the articles in it are now sold on a guar- 
anty of analysis, and at so much per pound 
for the valuable constituepts contained in 
each. For instance, in an ammoniated 
superphosphate about 25 cents per pound 
for the actual ammonia present and about 
17 cents per pound for the soluble phos- 
phoric acid. 

Dried blood and other nitrogenous matter 
in the same way, a price being made for the 
vitrogen at so much per pound. 








THERE are so many worthless articles 
put upon the public that we believe any 
person having by experience learned that 
an article possesses real value is in duty 
bound to make such fact known. We 
have at various times used a medicine 
which we have found so valuable, as an 
internal remedy for Cholera, Dysentery, 
and Cholic, and as an external remedy 
for Rheumatism, Sprains or Bruises, that 
we have made it a point for several years 
to keep it in the house for immediate use. 
There are thousands of families in the land 
that can join us in this just tribute to the 
merit of Davis’s Pary-Kriter, which is 
the medicine to which we refer. Those 
who have tested It need no advice on the 
subject ; but to those who have never tried it 
we say, Don’t fail to do s0.—Bloomfield Times. 
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The most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 
known. 


{t Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
‘eserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
ragrance in the mouth. 
Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 


THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE. 





Omaha and San Francisco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac, 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 
Green Bay and Escanaba, 
Marquette and L’ Anse. 
Sioux City and beyond. 
Yankton, Dakota, 
Lake Geneva. 
Freeport and Galena. 
( Dubuque and Waterloo. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- 
b...asted, and Perfect Track of Steel Pails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, the 
perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement of running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN RaILWway TRAVELING. 

If you are going West, North, or Northwest, 





-you should try this route, 


a 

THE New York and New Haven steam- 
ers began to run regularly last week, leav- 
ing New York at 3 and 11 p.m. and New 
Haven at 10 a.m. and11iPp.m. The boats 


connect with trains for the North and 
South. 





THe CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pac. 
RalLwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrodand Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change, 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Offices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


— 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Having tried the Averill Chemical Paint 
aud found it all that is claimed for it, we 
propose, as the season for painting is now 
approaching, to keep this reminder set in 
type permanently, so that all our friends 
who wish a good article can obtain it, as 
well as sample cards, and recommends 
from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, freeof charge, by applying of tbe 
Averill Chemié¢al Paint Co., 82 Burling 
Slip, N. Y. 


HOW MANY OF OUR RETURNED 
SOLDIERS have escaped the dangers of 
the battle-field to find a more invulnerable 
foe in the malaria of a Southern climate! 
They bring with them the seeds of disease, 
which, if not early eradicated, break down 
the strongest constitutions and render life 
but a burden. The great restorer is OS- 
GOOD’S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE. It 
neutralizes the miasmul poison, gives activ- 
ity to the liver, purifies the blood, and lays 
the foundations of returning health. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine deal- 
ers. 











OUR FAMILY BREAD. 

TRULY the most important adulterations 
to avoid are those which are calculated to 
injure the ‘‘ staff of life,” our family bread. 
We know tbat merchants who supply their 
customers with pure articles, like Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder and his True 
Flavoring Extracts, retain better patrons, 
have a larger trade, and make more money 
than those who buy and recommend arti- 
cles that are poor and cheap. Besides, it’s 
a pleasure to have articles that never fail 
to give satisfaction and that can be used 
with safety. Aside from its excellence, 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is one- 
third stronger—two caus equal to three of 
other kinds. 


NO, 259. TAPE WORM RE. 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 
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Desmonn & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
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catia C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO, epee —— 


delpbia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber ‘to this paper who willforward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
cboice selections from the poetical works of 
Brron, Moors, AnD BURNS. 





KE F. *KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
ebility, Diseases of the Nerv ous’ System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





LADIES.—Two cut paper patterns of any style of 
bony Harris's make will be sent to those su 

for the YOUNG LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. It has 
all the latest styles, with excellent reading. The 
JOURN — will be sent every month, free of pone. 
for one year on receipt of 36 cents. Send stamp for 
copy. I atterns of any article and of the latest style 
sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents each. 
Harris, 783 Broadway, N. Y. 

















POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THRE mails for Enrope f for the week ending 
Saturday, March 27th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a.™., 
on Wednesday at 4 4. M., on Thursday 
at 11:30 4. M., and on Saturday at 6 a. M. 
and 11:30 a. M. T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSIN ESS NOTICES. 

TO HOUSEKEEPERS,.—Among those who 
have used the household remedy, PoND’s EXTRACT, 
ecarcely a family can be found in which it is not the 
cule to keep it constantly on hand. The one diff- 
culty is that itis so valuable in relieving and curing 
in almost every accidenta family is subjected to that 
the medicine is often exhausted when an urgent and 
sudden use for it arises. 

It is economical as to price, and important, for the 
greater surety of having it when suddenly needed, to 
buy the largest size, at $1.75. This bottle contains five 
and ¢ one-half times as much as the 50-cent size. 


WILLGOX & GIBBS, 


THE ONLY STANDARD SEWING MA- 
CHINE Really Silent and Light-running; 


or that can be used with safety by delicate women; 

















or that sews directly from the spool; 
whose seam cun be readily taken out, if desired, 
being at the same time the neatest, most elastic, and 
most durable known. 

THE ABOVE FACTS ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


WILLE ox & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 


COMPANY are reorganizing their Agency Depart- 

ment and offer liberal terms to reliable parek esto sell 

their machines in every city, town, or county. 
ADDRESS 658 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





JAS. V. SCHENCK |»: 


WILL REMOVE TO HIS NEW sTORE 


183 CANAZ STREET, 


where he would be pleased to sea all bis friends and 
customers, 


SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


at lowest market prices. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS are SROES 
MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE. 
RPOFEmNG OF P. T. BARNUM'S 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME, 
MONDAY, MARCH 2%rH, FOR TWO WH#Ks 
ONLY, prior to the GRAND SUMMER TRAVELING 
rOUR through the large cities cf the Bastern, Mid- 
die, and Western Biates. 

The MAMMOTH HIPPODROME ENTERTALN- 
MENT reproduced, with an ENTIRE CHANGE OF 
ARTISTS, NEW HORSES snd CHARIOTS, NEW 
WARDROBE 2nd PROPERTIES, Original and At- 
tractive Pageants, a wilderness of Dazzling Para- 
phernalia, and the unprecedented aggregate force of 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED MEN, WOMEN, and CHIL- 

DREN, 














RANKS GRAVE ae. 
Designed fo the ae rpose of € ai 
burt nds a 









e secure. aly ai a 
trate 3 Catal: gues furr via} cation. 
AMO 8 RAN & CO., Salem, Ohio, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 


May be raised or lowered to 
suit any person or purpose and 
folded for packing awayin a 
moment. Inveluabie to ladies 

cutting an 1d basting, & Inx- 
ury in the sick-room, & treasure 
in the nursery, and unequaled 
fcr writing, study, games, or 
camp. Strong, light, portable, 
cheap, in great variety of style 
: end price. By cur system you 
By. can have one delivered with- 








LAMBIE; SARCENT & & co. 
YROPRIETORS AND MANUF, CrURERS, 


way. New 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





HARNESS Single—$8, $12, $15, $20, to $100. 
» Doubdle—815, $20, $25, $30, to $500. 
PER SET. 
HORSE BLANKETS at $1, #1.50, $2, to #25 each. 
ROBES OF WOOL, PLUSH, and FUR, etc., at $3 to 
$100 each, and everything in the Horse line at low 
prices. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
WAREHOUSE: 
114 CHAMBERS STREET, N.Y. 





‘WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE FACTORY OF 


Fr. BECK & CO., 


206 West 29th Street. 


COLORS OF CARPETS a | 


t= French Hangings copied at half 


the original cost. 





ARSTOW Stove Co.— Manufacturers of Stoves, 


Ranges,and Furnaces, adapted to all uses. Provie 
dence, R.1.; 116 North st., Boston; 230 Water st., N.Y, 


CATARRH {urea} 


Send gy gps Dela tnaaaie. ce lists, ete., 
to DR. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, MIAMI CO., oO. 




















TRAVEL. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
Vl4 PANAMA. 


The Brgpiteent Steamers of this lme, com rising 

LCO,” “ COLON,” “ HENRY CHAUN- 

CEY, ” jeave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 

New York, connecting at Panama with the Com- 
pany’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


andaiso for ——— Coasts of Mexico, Central oy 

can States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, e 
The Company’s splendid Steamers ‘leave San — 

cisco for Yokob ome, Hong Kong,and Shanghai the 


Children under, iB geass, bak half esas under 6 years, 
years, 

One hundred pounds wage fr 
orf ie <3 ickets oF er informa- 

» foot of Canal 


‘. J. cnnee, Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


GENERAL 0 , 
— MALL 8 Oyu = 


onbe spleng a pelican ‘avorite route for the 
conti fucat ne more ¢ aber a en no other) will 


mw pier N 
aR QUE, Toesoe b itver as 
REL RE Daure, Setardey . — 17th. 


CE, Trudelle Racurda ay. 
Boi itiginding yyene) : 


*RAN 4 
PRICF OF PASSAGE 
First cabin. $100. "Tee cond, 
cursion tickets at 4. -B a" 

Awevican travelers by taking this line avoid both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
crossing oe Channel, besides saving time, troubie, 
and expe 

GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway. 





“How to Co West.” 


Tus is 2 inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a liltie care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
read bas achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line has published a pampblet enti- 
tled “How To co West,” which contains 
much valusble information, & large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addres<ing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, om 

Please state what paper you see this in 





Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET BCEIVED ty ISH: SEs cahasenssdbhsdehonhesdsecchsteackdesttaccunahdensbrengnubeunsseupnnenbeened ene $36,206,802 28 
RECEIV 
ver _vomiams... Barigorvsessventerterseserece EE AEM SOREL eT re ene ey ae. 4 z 
‘o. terest tbbonsabsasieses di "Shs rn Cae Reig coe ue cces ree coe 20 
a - 10,049,013 10 


$16,315,815 30 


DISBURSED IN 1874. 
To PoLICYHOLDERS 


For Claims by Death and enh Endowments 
Surplus Returned to Policyholders........ Or ecccccetestccccecccceesrssoece 


. 8,057,872 83 
Lapsed and Surrendered cuislen. « 7 i 

















EXPENSES: 

Commissions to Agents ; 7 9, 100 04 

Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and ali others emp 68,085 89 

Medical Examiners’ fees . 2,925 50 

Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postage, Exchange, ete........ 105,920) 29 men 2 
eR eI Ly Seba e ME Bed LU Re can ndas ace spate seas 239,358 54 

——_——— 1%, _TATE SAT & “6 

Balance, Net Assets, December Bist... .......0...ceceeseccee eeeeeeeeeees ..$38,838,267 85 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 




















































Loans upon Real Estate Rost Hen... sun kecnpeabesase oS 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds. : 282,383 78 
Premium Notes on Policies in Foree. %, 86 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Co 1,408,683 33 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds.. 18 8) 
Cost of State Bonds... .........-.00 613,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds. ...........++-s008 1,746,695 03 
Cost of Bank S és sc0ensene CoCere 80,205 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock..... ....... 26,000 06 
Cash in Bank, at Interest ...... ... ese 1,207,044 OT 
Cash in Company's OffC@ ...+.....e.ssceses fen 3a 
Balance Due from Agents, secured 71,757 
$38,538,267 85 
#1, ie 852 02 
ty 37 d 
+d 1.108 88 
« 34,086 04 
——— 1,605,428 14 
Gross Assets, December Bist, 1874........cccccer-seeecescsnecteereeees yatiwebhavenaeneceD Atel $40,143,695 99 
Al oun. reauired to Rei hen Outstanding Policies, net, assuming 4 per cent. 
nsure ndin ‘olici6s, S vc 
mount a 835, se 188 n 
All bilities. : 79,026 ¢ 
other is <a SIONS 
Surplus, December Jist, 1874........+2.+++. js cane pahenl stheahi ain tavnenaamnu ans aiedumabenenaMal ..$3.831,583 48 





Increase of Assets during 1874............0....cesscsecscocsccedecccccesccessstececteteccscssccecceceees ++ $2,763,471 93 
Ratio of Expense of Management to R pts in 1874 .., osce 8.05 per o>nt. 
Policies in Force, December 4lst, is, 5,316, insuring. $155, 366,83 OF 













JAMES COODWIN, President. 
, JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary. = 
TWENTY-FIFTH MISCELLANEOUS, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1875. 











Coal Oil used to some pur- 
pose and absolutely sufe from 
oxpaions. No danger whatev- 
No Funerals or House-burn- 

in map. 18 thousand sold and wiii 

| last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 








Receipts for Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1874. 


Received for premiuws........ $3,216,907 42 
Beceived for interest and rents. 699,684 Li 














ye 4 ce'pt of its. Forty Diplomas 
Tots) Receipts..........0.sceeees $3,926,591 53 wae, 
Ts For eabercery and terms address R. P. SMITH 
SuSvEesnee Epjeutes aud Manufacturer, Box 657, New Albany, 
Paid for death claims end matured endow- 
Paid for dividends dad surrendered sod es, | peaee 
r 
canceled policies.......-... ¥ ak“ coliege, PEO Bowe, Pst gra Letters, ang Print 2: 
ebolders Sasi 78 8. ceneitan tae Fu Uitsa and Dutch sts., N. rR. B. =~ © and Sa bcecal 
on 

















ssz\000 77 ~+| Tetter, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, end 


or in’ capital...... 15.000 00 = 
id feet commissions to agents...... . 269,728 92 CONSTANTINE’S 
Paid bond medical examination 1 wis 
OXPENSCS.....-.-2eeeeees R 
Pe seco eS “38 PINE TAR SOAP. 
Total Payments.............+66+ $2,684,068 99 paces 
ASSETS. For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Restores Hair, prevents Baldness, ang remover 
Real fitete RST ther property, Dandruf, Pimples, Freckles, Tan, th-Marks, anc 
a ht . der foreclosure Touns, other impurities of the scalp and dskin., 
ST A a . 81,085,680 54 Cures Cutaneous Diseases, such 98 Jaundice 
Wounds, Burne, and Barb Also Cutarrh 
rals. 6.452,018 82 | Chapped or Cracked Hands, Frost Bites 'C Chilblains 
Cash on hand and in bank 





Renders the Skin Smooth, clear, and healthy 











Premium loans and notes for cash japon 31.981 6 and is excellent for Cleaning the Teeth, imparting 8 
oR. a one yO al geese ey $33'500 0 pleasing odor to the mout and sweetness to the 
ioe ances dua from agents a 0484 BA reath. Sold by Grocers an ruggists. 
Inter st and rents due and accrued.... . es 684 23 
Soomiaas Sasepentes, being for Decem- ween 33 H A H R DY E - 
Si hs. cons osatniuaieinsaaeneeerestyns 2,322 
Deferred canna —_ quarterly pre- 600 47 BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
TUNIS. cerccccceccsecscccececesses Beves, 114,669 47 ty the world. wots inventor has used this splendid 
One AAO AR air Dye for 37 years efit 6 hair and no 
Total AsSCts. ..ccccecccccesvccscess $13,256. 140 6S injury | Dyes Meee that it is the only true ané 
erfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, ins neous. No 
LIABILITIES. dieeppotnicpent;, no ridienions Unter remedies, the 
effects of bad dyes; eaves e hair soft an a. 
Reserve required (Amer. Exp. Table, 4%... a5 og | tiful Biack or Brow wn. Sold and properly applied at 
per cent. interest)..........;  ...... $11,008, ATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Death claims not due, or awaiting proof, 299,200 45 i. Sold by all druggists. 
ChGe ..rccceccscccccscccccccscccsoccceccecs 
Dividends to policyholders pot due.....- 33, 38,400 82 &2 B A L D H E A DS 
Total Liabilities........ gud¥ecsnnss + Sil, $11,963,897 27 rz) 
392 1,292,513 41 3 | Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
Burplas......eceeeeeee erccennosoresssese al 4 spot, so Peper th work so ingeniously con- 


alae ae da trived as to a each ont ust issuing from “the 
Policies in force Deo. Sist, 1874, 27,862, Ins. $62,005,207 0 | skin, the hair ing exactly of the same shade and 
texture as the growing hair. They areso perfect th 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA ELOR' 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


DEAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A lady WhO Lud Bute 
fered for years from Deafness and Cetarrh was cured 


JAS. GC. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITS, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 








HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. bya simple Indian — oe Her sy ia, aihy wud grav 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ase't Seo’y. {tude ones ber a the fecij.: ince or siarwe 
one sirailar) Jafficted. AGGrO.» Sucye dade CLARA 

L. W. MEECH, Actuary. | Lxacern, Jersey City, re 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED RavanenY sea « FOR “THR “INDEPENDENT,” 
By B. K. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,ana Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEEFS.—The market is ‘quiet for invoices of 
Rio, the light demand from the country and the vio- 
lent fluctuations of gold tending to check business. 
There isa much improved demand from the retail 
dealers, and at the reduced prices a steadily improving 
trade — expected, which will tend to check the 

aracaibos are in light supply and held at 
relatively high — Old Government Javas are in 
favor of the 


FISH AND "BALM. —Fish. e~y is in better 
demand and prices are firm. da Fish are in good 
demand, but Pickled are quiet. spl. Herring are dull 
dut prices are unchanged. Sult.—Liverpool Fine is in 
Uberal receipt and the supply ample. 

FOREIGN FRUITS, Erc.—The market for Dried 
Fruits remains quiet and prices in to weaken, as 
the stock is accumulating, though hoiders try to kee 
Hes their courage by looking for a better deman 

are also lower, and we reduce quotations accord- 
ingly, For Prunes and Currants there is a better de- 
mand, and, as both articles are low, —= are passing 
rapidly into > Citron is dull and we re- 








on most varie- 
pn ty ee and Salmon notably so, and with 

ason, for at present prices they are the cheapest 
food in market and low prices always stimulate con- 
aumption. 


eOLASEED. —Caaiee and fancy grades of Louisiana 
Molasses are in good demand, and, as it is now past 
the season for any to arrive, prices are ually 
hardening. The stock, being tn the hands of twoor 
three purties, is easily controlled, and as the sea- 
ae advances we may reasonably expect higher 

ices, 

RICE.—We have nothing new toreport in this lin® 
Both Foreign and Domestic continue in fair request 
at steady a 


ow 

be scarce at the moment and sell well at fall} prices, 
the market closing steady. The market for Ra 
Sugar has ruled dull, but prices are well sustained. 


SYRUPS.—Since our last a steady and large demand 
has been evetoned especially for low and medium 
grades of both Molasses and Sugar products, and 
within a day or two the fine to finest grades are more 
inquired for. with a hardening tendency. The market 
for Sugar-house is very stron _— supply is very 
light, and the demand quite ac ive 

TEAS.—The auction sale, taken as a whole, was a 
better sale than last week. The importers having 
made some concessions in Green Teas, —- in- 
voices have been sold. Japans are very firm ~ held, 
with very little business done in invoices. Oolongs 
remain as they were last week. 





GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour, eto.—Our market has been 
n @ healthy, eegeenap | condition during the last 
week. There has been a good foreicn demand and 
prices stony. although irs supply has been less re- 
stricted. re are scarcely so strong. Family 
Flour_is en and unchanged. Rye Flour is firm. 
Corn Mea! is steady without fluctuation. Buckwheat 
Flour is dull andlower. Oatmeal is scarce and higher. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brick.—The market is 
steady and prices are unchanged. Cement.—There 
has been some business doing and prices are firm. 


Portland, $4.35; Rosendale steady at $1.30, cash. Fire 
an —Seoteh anes firmer at $52.50, currency; Amert- 
Welsh, Glass.—French Window 

is ‘higher, but trade is d ware.—Trade iz not 
ver active, but orders are increasing somewhat. 
w ith reduction of railroad freights the demand will 
increase, h.—We note sales in large quantities 


t 

during the week at $2.25 per M. Lim 
higher. Common, $1.25; fon te $1.8 per boi. State 
Lime is steady at $1 1.35 per bbi. Lumber.— Yellow 
Pine, $20@823 for random. Spruce ts dul! at #16@20. 

CATTLE MARKET.—Owing to the increased re- 
ceipts of Beef Cattle during the latter part of the 
week prices declined ¥@ cent # B.; but, with a fair 
demand, the market clo quite te firm ood 
Beeves brought 13@135 cents, to Lg HA 
gross cwt.; ordinary to prime Steers li nas oon 
to dress Sis Ds.; common to medium ‘7 it 
cents, to dress 56657 De.; poorest and bye gt 
and Oxen $X@10 cents, to dress 55 s.; and fa 
4¥@5 cents, live weight. There has been sbuownat 
of a scarcity of good Milch Cows and advanced prices 
have been paid. e pos ranged from 350 to 
$100 each, ba includ Vea lves —_ in fair re- 
cents for 
@ OF no de- 


nay. ‘oor to prime lots 

ve Hogs were in better 

“uppig ans Saeed were higher and firmer. Quoted 

336 to 934 ce ents for iy and 8% @3% conte for hab gg 

The week orecste have been Cattle, 122 

Hogs Cows, 756 Veal Calves, 1 8b Sheep, and ise 
ogs 


7 
July, I 2 BGA 13-16 cents for dy J 
cents for September, lots cents for 
16% cents for December. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The d a 


17 1617 ras 
ovember, pa | 


BROOM 
q 
url, green, 


mand. The 
moralized. 


Green, medium 


BUTTER.—Toward 
off, because of a break in the Frie Rai 
snow and blocked roads 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


8. 
fair to g00d 





1874, prime.... 
Peas, Soxthern bose pe per ?-bushel bag 


CORN.—The inqu from t 
firm’ — & pa a “raver. a 


turers is fair. Prices 
uote: 


Brush, . short green, choice........ 


in the 


» interior. 


a eteeeseces 
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the close net have fallen 


way and heavy 
The market 
as been much unsettled and quite panicy since our 


last. New State » utter, when choice, is in good Ge- 


market for Western Butter is badly de- 


Old-flavored W: 





Penn. — 


Western. tu 
Western, firk 


quote: 
| mer 


rm, 


bein 


“ 
s Stat 


State dairies, prime to extra 
ries, good to prime.... 
State dairies, fair to good. 
State, firkins, choice selected, 
State, firkins. good 
State, firkins, fair to goo “a 
State, half-firkin tubs, selected c 


Welsh tubs, 
Penn. . dairy, selected tubs.. 
enn., ‘dairy, g09d to — 
Penn., dairy, fair to good.. 
Penn., dairy. poor to fair.. 


Haster week 
market. Receipts 5 


Jersey, single barrels, per bb}... 
State and Pennsylvania. 

Western, prime fresh.......... 
Western, fair marks.. 


DRIED FRUITS. 
prices favor the buyer. 
— are steady. Peele 

lemand at steady prices. 


= State, se Qua 


Peaches, isa N. C. 
1814, 


to prime 
ad. 


ba, fairto good. 
be. poor to farr.. 


ins, good to prime. 
Western firkins. fair to good. 
Western. firkin 

Rol) Butter, Weatern, prime. 
Roll Butter, Western. fair to saoad 


CHEESE.—The market, on the whole, ts less active, 
The home trade has bought moderately. 
are doing very little. 


ns, poor to fair . 


+1 k@ 
14 @153¢ 


Ohio Factory, flat, zoodto prim 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good. 
e factory, poorto tair.. 
EGGS.—Early in the week prices fell to Ft ets. for 
Western. At the close there was a stronger demand 
and receivers advanced their prices to 3t cta. This 
no doubt we shall have a strong 
200 packages. We quote: 


—‘Sitced 


Apples, Southern, 1874, Sliced, gzood.. 


“ a 


Ga., ek 




















nuts are 
poe 


Appl 


Inferior lot oF lots, 


Rastern, 8 


Peanuts, hig 
Pecans, De! 





are dull. 





from the trade has been fair, but the market has 
softened somewhat since our last. Domestic are 
steady. Leather.-The market for Hemlock Sole ts 


ere bbi 


*yeuaneea— meen 5 coek 
. Peachblows sell well in 


Weatern X. Y., mixed lots, per bb! 


rto fair. 


*teeeeseees 







Tanc 


Y.. selected varieties, per bbi.. 


per bbl. 


prime, per bbl.. 
Peanuts, Tea estins per rom. 






if Pas ng 


ower. 










Exporters 


Receipts, 14,100 packages. 


- 1E@1245 


Apples are quiet 
uarters aye hot pienty, but 
Peaches are in moderate 

Biaeckberries are guiet. 
Cherries and Pinms unchanged. We qnoete: 





We 











and 









“ S74, Ga.. Pedioa: ee Probeass 
bs wet State and Siehioge Peeled.. 
” pe . Halves, Southern.... .. 
sy ¥ p 5 a Southern.. 42 
a Unb P cH te ehioe dboancesccose NS 3 : 
alves, Michigan........ 4@ By 
ackberries. 2 94 
— Sout orn, ‘57 re <8) 
Pluma, 1874, State, per Dd... @21 
Plums, 187: ‘ GB 
ums, i tor @19 
Raspberries, 1874, per Ib. 281 


GREEN FRUITS.—The market for Applies is very 
and ae areeasier. Cranberries are d Pe 
in good demand and favor the seller. 


li, Pea-~ 
We 








quiet, but prices are steady. Crop is in fair d 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Coal.—The _market is quiet, 
but prices are unchanged. Dr t week de 
was very dull. This week shows & a better improve- 
ment and a fair demand. Guano.—Peruvian is duil 


and prices favor the eee Gunny Bags are quiet. 
We notice sales at L1Xc., cash. Geany Cloth.—Indila, 
%e.; Borneo, Lc. smestio Bagging is firm and 


prices tend upward. Hay.—Receipts have been very 
a ht. The market isfimm and the demand good for 


grades. North River shipping 65@75e.; retail, 

75¢c.@31; Clover, 5i@t5c. ; t. wis in 

active demand. Long Bye, 80.9850.; Short, G@45e, ; 
at, 55@70c., cash. 

METALS. — Coppe Regent continues 
steady. Ingot is mle but prices are s fron 
Scotch is famer, owing betray & to the age BR rates 
of freight. American 1 ig i 1 S.—Prices are 


8 du 
comessee. a Bt Pig is dull. 
n supply an 
Tis continues dull. 

yp 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed 1s 
dull. Whale isquiet. Menhaden selissiowly. P.ime 
Western is getting scarce and pricesare firmer. Palm 


Domestic is 
rices have softened somewhat. 
inc continues in fair demand at 


is quiet. aval ae maya its Turpentine.—The 
market te quict. Rosin is in ight demand and prices 
are steady. is steady. City Pitch $2.25 per barrel, 


PROVISIONS.-The leading itieles are firmer inthe 
Hog product, with a brisk speculative and fair export 
demand. Beef has been in better request and prices 
have ruled steady. 

WOOL.—The market Peyote he the past week has been 
quiet, but prices show no material change. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are dull and and unchanged in price, 
though nominal. Pearls are very dull. We Seibee 


Pots, first SOTTS..........+-2008- Ceeseces —@6 
BEANS Ay D 1D PRAS— eer ot of Medium and Mar- 


Bexuns have been | The demand is fair. 
Pea Beans are vauigs apd Hy steady. pie Kidney 


Beans are very dull. idney and un- 

ghang gh -F Penge are in iste fe volte cae and firm. 
are oom quote 

nv 








POULTR 


demand 























Te 
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Ducks, J 











Barly Rose, in 


Chili Red, in buik, per bb! 
Sweet Potatoes, Dal. 


Frosen stock 

sell as well as Hen a Es 
Live Poultry.—The sto 
has been 


‘e quote: 


Ane 
is dul 


GREEN "VRONTABLES. Kale arrives 
light demand. Bermuda Tomatoes are 
$2.60 per box and Potatoes #7 per barrel. 
We quote: 


bulk. 


Early Rose, pee geen DOBBS. 00.000 
Peachblow. new “doubie-heud’ bbis 
Peachblow, in bulk, p 1 

bert. new ‘double-head bbis 
Ibert. in bulk, bl 





— — Dressed Poultry.— 





ee in demand 


2 ott ie bat BD nD RD EO HO bs 


Sweet st in 


eSRRS 
SR ee 
pap 


ae 
Be 


Coarse Tom Turkeys do not 


uthern Ked-head Du 
as high as $1255 per pair, 
cents, We quote: 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Chickens, State, g’d to pr., A, Bb. 


eaevenees - 


OPeeereeeerens © 





Small Capone sell well, 
has been seca: 
ood. Game.— Wild Pickens are 
Bab e@ demand is good at rather 
Rabbits and Hares eae" = 


and the 


lenty nee 
ave sold 





ée- 
F arg 3, Western. fair to good, s DD atovtens i 





RESSRSRS 


Maillard salt at 49 to W 


a s 
Beane, Medium, 1874, prime. . 
ans: Modiuiafete'te 
Beans, Wh 
7 me Kidney. 1874, pri: 
Peas, vt ag in 
Peas, 


estern is very dull and | B 
sales have been made ata very low range 
Roll Butter is hard to seli and decidedly 

490 e quote: 





















Western, per pair.... 
} ver Western, gray, per pair... 
GAME. 
Witla a Pigeons, renee per doz... 
Rabbits, per pair. 





PRICES CURRENT. 

Groceries and Provisions. 

is SUGARS -~ Dory :| BEEF. 

Ligatyoc. @ BD | Plain Hess, bbl. 
a— &' Extra Meas 


a Wal0 00 


‘ 2) Ooa2 
ss -15 als 0 


10x8a—~ ‘PO 































10xa——- Mess, Nbadiern.. .19 Mal? 75 
—Wka-—— ‘Prime, Western.. 14 ald 00 
— 9%a—— -Prime Meas......18 ats 
2%a— 9%: LARD. 
° —— ‘Western steam, tes, 
Yellow ¢ — a— 2%! prime, #t:.... Mya 
Brown...... -— Ta -—8 sCity steam, tes ....15 alas 
Cut Loa —0%a— ‘Kettle rendered.. e ality 
MOLASSRS~ “DUTY: SoPal iN [OS 5 ea 3%a— 
. O., new.. (Reaned eevecccessss lanai 
he Higo. N. 3 is (HAMS. 
English is. N.—43 adi (Pickled ............ 1 all 
Muscovads....—43 a—44 {Dry Saited......... ll ally 
SYRUPS OULDERS, 
Dri *k a aa eign 3 o 
Silver D , a— 
Golden “ : \Baxon. ey Sait’d. i al2 
Beehive....... —45 a—52 SH. 
Common Sugar ‘Dry Cod, #aqtl600 a 650 
OUS@ .40....-03 @—Sh Prete — 
|; TEAS | abet SS Free | @bbl........575 a 60 
Young Hysen.—35 ail \Pickied J 
; Byson...... «3S a - 9 # bbi........ 556 aT | 
Imperial ... i |Mack2rel : 
No. 1Shore..1300 1400 
‘New Bay....10¥) ali 
— ‘ Shore....1000 aI050 
Japan j No. 2 Bay....930 a—— 
ae -. i No. +) n. -8e a3 
ava..... 5 'No. 3 Med.. a 900 
Maracaip 3 
Laguayra 02310 
Rio, Choice 
«Pot aT7@ 
*@ 
> a— 40 
SPICES 
Pepoer........ —%3 a~s 
Alspice al2 cts. 8 
Cinnamon 00 D3 
Cloves...... ‘Turks Sa 
Ginger. } we 3 a | 
Nutmeg als {A shton 3 Saas 30 a~~— 
ace... 180 a-—-— | Worthington 
SALER! j fine.........215 a 2% | 
in pers, # BD Ti5a——- jCponda a | 
FRUI' WN ce bivewd —— 2320 | 
Raisins.!syer275 9299 ‘Table = in bxs. i 
{x 1 Muse... 30 a 38 1 € doz....... 1% a1 i 
Bb" London. 400 a~-— | In smaii ¥ pa | 
©“ Seeaiess.65%}) a—— ! 40ina 7 a 
Re ¥V alencia. lie — | In AF pe “kts, 
- : Wina aa - 
—9 a g ‘ SODA—-Bic ARB. 
—27 a—28 In Kegs, N'castl—hxa—— 





‘Saciaes 4 pe a—tii Ameri 
a-—2 (In ag é 
Maccaroni, Ith—1 a—— 3 

Dom..—10 a—1l ‘CREAM OF TART AR. ; 
Vermicelli, It) —lM4 a—15 (Grand Crystals. | 
_ Dom. a—li Good Quali 40 

nes +. FRUIT, Ere. = Ordi see 
¢ S0AP—Derty. 3 





doz Kia cemsdenas 25 2250 Castile, imported. i “ald 
Peaches, 32 old.iv aid 
y Pere 38% a350 Castile, domestic. 9 a 9¢ 
Pineapple, no Bd Pale Family....... 6 ais 
doz eS! F) > ml 2S eee 4%a— 
Tomatoes. ? 2 | CANDLES. - 
Goz........ 1145 9125 |Patent Wax. ..... 33 a 
Tomatoes, erm. aaa a 
rere 14 al® | Paratine becccocesce 25 a= 


:Adam’tine sup’r..27 a2 
doz...... 200 a240 I do. ordinary.l4:vald 
Peas,2m #doz150 adQ | CE bsecncccgsees li sa— 
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Oysters, e. 2g0 
2D @doz...—— a210 Biaren. ‘Taun dy. rise 

Oysioen, Cove Starch, Pat. Gloss ett 

BF#d9z...—% a—-— Starch ’Corn.....— all 

Oysters,Pic. 1 | 

- soo Ren 450 a5 
ives, Queen, 
® doz.. 50 a-— 

Capres, — | 
# doz., gold.—— a27%5 | 

an. ‘Nonp. 

doz.. -- ai 

French Must’a “ 

® dos....... -— 2150 | 
Fleur and Grain. 

FLOUR. WiBAT. 

Balt,, Alx., & ) NO. 1 Miilwauk.12@ 812% 
Geo'town>5 4 a8 No. 1 Chicago — — a—-— 
Frt.&Fam. | 1M alls 

St. Loms......65) a8 ie 3 s —— = 

Ind., Onto, : Winter Red....126 9127 
and Mich.>530 a 465 Amber Micis. 127 8123 
A IP ccs -White Mich.. 133 «137 

Minn. extra 50 06M No. i Minn... .123 a 12% 

ew tad 
ess....640 210% Western mix’d, ia— 

Extra State....615 a 575 { Old............- — a-— 

Btzie & West West’ Dp White. 87 a—88 
Supers. 40 4 ye ‘Western yellow.35ka— 45% 

SS Poe 42 a4 ATS. 

Sour Flour....350 2560 ‘Mixed Western.9 a— — 
Kye Fiour. ....42 «510 hite a— THM 
RN 3g oe ‘Mixed State... .65;a— 69 
Brandaywine...475 a—— 3 eee 2 a— v8 

Oat Msal.......72 a 85 

Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 

Woo. HORNS—Dovty: Free. 

A.8ax. FV’e#B.—60 a—70 \0x.B.A.& BR... 300 > == 
A.F.B. Merino.—48 a—0 
A.4&% Meri n>—16 a lPORS AND SKINS—Un- 

Sap. Pulled Co.—4) a-—) | dressed, ofall kinds 

A. Combing.. —t a) { ae prices. 

No.1 Pulled...—30 a—38 | Beaver bs 

Sup. Pulied....45 a—50 | “ North DO a2W 

Valp. Unwash.—i8 s-2) | “ Southern.100 a1 

Texas fne .—3S a-35 | “ Western..25) a 300 

-—~3 a OtterN’thoce.10@ 21200 

1. A.Cord’s W.—2 a—B8 | * Western..i00 a 800 
i. 1. Washed..o2 |/RedFoxNorth.13 81:5 

Smyrna Unw..3i4 a—lt |Raceson.Sotn— 30 a— #0 

Smvirna Wash.023 a—i6 | “ West. com--:0 a 1/0 

Cal. Sp’g Clip, ¢ 33 “ North..... 10 a 125 
unw. fina... § |Mlink. North’n 20) 9 400 

Car. 5..unW. 2 9 a3 | Western.1) 220 
medium....5 ° » 'Marten. North200 3100 

= Sawer 20 a-33 (Goat Curacoa—5i a—— 
2 er Log F255 a-- 


a—33 a 
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reenSa West— — — 'Hemi’k, heavy—29 a—30 
CitySiaughter— ova— 10% Hem!’ck. dam—17 a—% 
Drugs ana Dyes. 
Aloohol....... 220 @ 22:% qalep, 5 gold. ai 1 a—-i8 
Aloes, # B Pea— 19 —— a- 
Al tr’e—i) a—i fo 28 a— 8635 
esessecese 2%8— 2% |Madder, Dutch 
. eid.— 13 id teapeceot 6ia— 8 
Argoisref.zid—% a— adder, French 
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Bais’m Capivi...77'4a— flake........ —5) a—- a 
To (u s—- (Manns, large 
Bal. Peru.cid. 175 a -— jake......,.10 a12 
Bark Peta 2 wi ew 1 
vv... a— eppo go a-—lf 
i-carbSoda < | Po] Berg.. gid 625 3 600" 
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imst’ne.roll— >. — ‘Oi Lemon. on 833 & 887% 
or— 4 ‘ou 
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preeuar wu! 
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nth ides... 150° al’ Mi eg..~ 1%a— 2 
Qar.A mon — ee CET el): m. Ty. 6 2% gid in b’a 
: a1 ‘Oma ‘Acid #Bediz4a-— 12% 


1 
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ee n br tes Sie a0. porns. 
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Coch.Mex.gd.— 45 (sal Soda, zold 155 a 1@ 
pperas. Am 120 {Sarsa’illa,Hon., 
Tar.gd.— 35 a—%5x: in bd gd....—38 a 
Cu L. <— 8 a—— Sarse’illa, =, 
Cutch, So . e a—-— ; gid.. a— 
2 a— 2% s!Senna, | 3 ae 6 \a— 2 
gamboge. 41d — @2%a—— (Senna, Alex..—13 a—li 
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oun ny 5 a—6 (Roda Ashstwese 2<a-— 2% 
pk | 
E. : hy 
Gum Merr ssa | Bengal, +2 ® gid] 5 a Ts 
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Hyd.Pota.Am 355 a—-— Guatemelagd is ald 
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Brazil, gold. 100 a—— 
Metals 
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Olls. Naval Stores. Ete. 
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H.K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. 

We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the Sutton States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce Commission business, our sales being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Shi D- 

pers). We are enabled togetthe full ve valine 
ee Butter and other produce consigned to u 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
Farm Implements and Machines 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WORK. 
SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS. 


Write for what you want, and we will send the 
information at once. Address R.H. ALLEN & 
Co., 189 and 191 Water 8&t., New York. 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 2% years), 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No, 279 Washington 8t., N. Y. 


Tem 


4@ cents per Ib. by express, or S-cent 1b, package 
(postage paid) by 


U. S. MAIL. 


When you tire of paying from 8c. to $1.25 for Tea, 
enclose in letter to uate. for sample pound of Green, 
Blaok, or Giizes arid you will alw: 











ways trade with 


PAXSON VI KERS' INS, Nos. 18) and 122 Water 
ceees, New York 3 nites 
RG ee agents ‘ADD BSS PLAIN. (Pluck 





Q@REAT BREDUCTION. 


TEAS AND GOFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Orzanizera 
Send for New Price-liat. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-O,Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., NewYork 
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CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE C0. 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR 


NEW SPRING CARPETINGS, 


and they respectfully ask an examination by those 
about furnishing. The latest designs and colorings in 


AXMINSTER, ROYAL WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, AND TAPESTRY. 


Exclusive Patterns in 
French Moquette and Tournay Velvet. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND SMYRNA, 
IN WHOLE CARPETS. 
Also a beautiful assortment of 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 


fin neat, tasty designs, suitable for Bedrooms and 
Country Houses. 


HOTELS AND STEAMBOATS 
furnished in the best manner at short notice. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF 


BLACK SILKS, 

PLALN COLORED SILKS, 

FANCY SUMMER SILKS, 

LOUISINES, 

SILKS, MADRAS COLORINGS, 
MATELASSE, 

FANCY STRIPED AND PLAID VELVETS, 





Spring and Summer Dress Materials. 


TOILE “ D’ALGOISE.,” 
PLAIN AND PLAID “GAZELLES,” 
GAZE SURAT, 
ALGERINES, 
BLACK VELVET STRIPED 

AND PLAID GRENADINES, 
BEADED BROCADE GRENADINES, 
CAZE CHAMBRAIS, 


Indian and French Camels’-Hair Cloths, 


(Plain, Plaid, and Striped). 
PLAIN, PLAID, & STRIPED FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
OXFORD CHEVIOTS, 
PERCALES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS, 
LINEN LAWNS, 
PRINTED ORGANDIES, LAWNS, Etc. 


Are now complece with all the 


LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 


introduced this season, to which an inspection is re- 
epectfully solicited, as the various stocks will be 
found to be unsurpassed in STYLES, VARIETY, and 
EXTENT by any ESTABLISHMENT in the CITY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





Commercial, 


SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK 
STATE. 


THE annual report of the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department of this state 
presents a very favorable exhibit of the 
savings banks of the state as to their con- 
dition January ist, 1875. During the year 
1874 ten banks were incorporated and three 
were organized. The whole number re- 
porting January ist, 1875, was 158, which 
is the largest number ever in operation in 
the state. The following table shows the 
comparative condition of the banks on the 
ist of January in 1874 and 1875 respect- 
ively: 








1874, 1875. 
Number of banks ... 155 158 
Open accounts....... 839,472 872,493 
Resources............. $307,589,730 $328,574,572 
Due depositors....... 285,520,085 303,935,649 
Surpwas.......0....cces 21,448,952 24,310,246 
Average deposit...... 340.00 848.35 


The gain in the amount of deposits during 
the last year was $18,415,564 and the ip- 
crease of the surplus over all liabilities 
was $2,861,294. The increase of the aver- 
age deposit for each depositor was $8.35. 

The forty-four savings banks located in 
the City of New York on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1875, held $195,335,164 in resources, 
against $180,010,703 of deposit liabilities, 
showing a surplus of $15,059,279. The sey 
enteen banks located in Kings County held 
$48,999,262 in resources, against $44,951,- 
941 of deposit liabilities, showing $4,027,- 
236 of surplus. The two sets of banks to- 
gether held $244,884,426 in resources, 
against $224,962,644 of deposit liabilities, 
showing a surplus of $19,371,782. The re- 
maining banks of the state, ninety-seven in 





all, held $84,240,146 in resources, against 
$78,973,005 of deposit Habilities, showing 
a surplus of $5,267,141. It thus appears 
that the sixty-one banks of New York City 
and Brooklyn do more than two-thirds of 
the savings bank business of the. entire 
state. 

The superintendent has also presented 
a special report in respect to the unclaimed 
deposits in the savings banks of this state 
for a period of twenty years and upward, 
and for a period of ten years and less than 
twenty years. On an aggregate amount of 
of $246,678,164 of deposits $316,656.60 
had remained unclaimed for twenty years 
and upward and $588,188.12 had remained 
unclaimed for ten and less than twenty 
years. These figures show that the amount 
of deposits whose owners are unknown to 
the banks is comparatively trifling. It is 
by no means as great as has generally been 
supposed; and, be it great or small, the leg- 
islature has no right to take possession of 
these deposits. They belong to the banks 
as Custodians, and for them the banks are 
liable whenever their lawful owners appear 
to claim them. If these owners never ap- 
pear, then the unclaimed deposits go to 
swell the surplus of the banks. There is 
no occasion for any kind of legislation on 
the subject. 

The legislature has under consideration a 
bill for the regulation of savings banks in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
recent amendment to the constitution of 
this state, The bill proposes to dispense 
with the whole system of special charters 
and conform all the banks to general laws, 
alike applicable to them all. The question 


is one of prime interest and becoming in- ; 


creasingly so every year. The immense 
fund held by the savings banks of this 
state should be placed under the most 
stringent system of state regulation, in the 
interests of the depositors, who for the 
most part are comparatively poor people. 
We believe that the state ought to provide 
for the creation of a guaranty fund, by re- 
quiring all the banks to pay into a common 
fund, to be held by the state treasurer, a 
certain percentage on their surplus or de- 
posits, from which payment should be 
made in full to the depositors in any 
insolvent bank. This would make the 
banks guarantee each other to the amount 
of this fund and afford a sure protection to 
depositors against loss, while it would cure 
the one common defect in the system of 
trustee savings banks, 





BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE. 


Tue returns of the British Board of 
Trade show that the imports into the 
United Kingdom for 1874, exclusive of 
specie, amounted in round numbers to 
one billion eight hundred million dollars, 
while the exports were one billion two hun- 
dred million dollars. Both imports and 
exports have decreased, as compared with 
1873. The decrease in imports amounts to 
about nine millions of dollars, while the 
falling off in exports amounts to about 
seventy-five millions. There has been a 
steady decrease, month by month, ever 
since the beginning of June, 1873, in the 
value of British exports; and in no year 
for the last twenty years is the exhibit so 
unfavorable as in the last year, when com- 
pared with that of the preceding year. 

In 1872 the exportation of iron and iron 
manufactures amounted to 3,383,000 tons, 
and in 1874 it amounted to 2,487,000 tons, 
showing a decrease of 896,000 tons. The 
value of exported cotton manufactures in 
1873 was $282,000,000, against $275,000,000 
in 1874. So alse the manufactures of wool 
and linen have fallen off more in quantity 
and value than those of cotton. The course 
of British foreign trade shows a notable con- 
trast with that of this country. Imports 
into the United States have largely. de- 
creased within twelve months, while ex- 
ports to other countries have increased. 
In 1878 the United States supplied forty- 
five per cent. of all the foreign wheat re- 


ceived at British ports, and in 1874 the pro- 
portion was fifty-five per cent. Of the 
total importation of flour received into the 
United Kingdom in 1873 the United oa 
furnished twenty-five per cent., and in 1874 
the proportion was fifty-two per cent. of 
the whole amount. These figures show an 
increased export trade from this country to 
British ports, while our imports have been 
lessening. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue termination of the Fall River strike 
is of too recent occurrence to produce any 
marked effect upon the markets for domes- 
tic cottons, and it is not likely that the 
resumption of work in the long-suspended 
mills will cause any decline of prices in 
printing cloths’or prints, as the short stock 
of both will hardly be made up until the 
end of the spring traffic. Buta good deal 
will depend upon the condition of the 
weather, which up to the close of the week 
was cold, snowy, and as disagreeable as 
during the month of February. The 
weather must change for the better before 
long, and the usual facilities for transport- 
ation be restored, and then there will be 
more activity and a better feeling among 
the jobbers and their country customers. 
Everybody talks encouragingly about the 
prospects of the spring trade, and all the 
official reports of the commerce of the 
principal cities of the Union show that 
there is no falling off in trade; but 
still the hopes of jobbers are not 
fully realized by the spring business 
thus far and they are still looking for 
something better. The efforts of a well- 
organized gold clique to advance the price 
of gold have been very detrimental to our 
dry goods importers, who are naturally 
averse to paying duties on their importa- 
tions with gold 5 to 6 per cent. above the 
rate at which it would be selling but for the 
artificial price put upon it by locking up 
some twelve millions to keep it out of cir- 
culation. 

Brown shectings and shirtings are in 
steadily good demand at firm prices and 
most of the leading makes are sold close up 
to production ; but the sales from first 
hands are in comparatively small lots. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
somewhat better demand, especially for 
the fine qualities, and prices are firm, but 
without change. 

Printing cloths are without essential 
change; but the Fall River Mills are now 
turning out about 380,000 pieces weekly 
more than they had been doing. Prices are 
steady at 6} cents for 64 standards. 

Prints have been in more active demand 
for all desirable styles and full prices are 
easily maintained. Percales and printed 
cambrics are not in so good demand as they 
ysually are at this season. The backward- 
ness of the spring is unfavorable to goods 
of this class, 

Ginghams continue in good demand, with 
special activity for medium, fancy, and 
staple makes. Prices are well maintained. 

Cotton duck is comparatively dull, the 
demand being confined to small lots for 
export; but prices are steady and un- 
changed. 

Cotton drills are in rather better demand, 
but chiefly for export. Prices firm. 

Osnaburgs are in fair demand, with mod- 
erate sales from first hands at steady prices. 

Cotton yarns and twines are in rather 
better demand; but the sales of both are 
restricted, though without change of rates. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in good de- 
mand at steady prices and the agents 
report considerable orders for future de- 
livery. 

Colored cottons are in good demand; 
tickings of popular makes and denims are 
selling freely at steady prices; Cheviot 
stripes are selling freely to Western job- 
bers; and hickoty stripes and apron-checks 
are only in moderate demand, but without 
change of prices. 

Cambrics are in steady demand, but 
without change of price. The sales are 
only to the extent of the current wants of 


trade. ' 
Rolled jaconets are in rather more active 


demand, but prices are unchanged. 

Cotton hosiery and half-hose are in 
steady demand, with increasing firmness in 
prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in growing de- 
mand for the new spring styles, which 
meet with general favor. 

Worsted coatings are not quite so active 
as they were; but prices are very firm, as 
the supply of light-weight goods in first 
hands is limited. 

Woolen goods are not specially active 
and the stock of cloths in first hands is 
accumulating; but prices have undergone 
no quotable change. Overcoatings are in 
somewhat better demand from the clothiers. 





“‘Unien Milis...........2 


[March 25, 1876. 


Fancy cassimeres are in small demand 
from first hands, but the good styles of 
light makes are in fair demand at steady 
prices. 

Kentucky jeans are ena rather more 
freely and the stocks in first hands have 
been considerably reduced. Prices are 
firm. 

Flannels are generally in small demand 
and the sales are mostly of light goods 
at steady prices. 

Carpets are in good demand, as usual at 
this season of the year; but prices can hard- 
ly be quoted as firm and sales are pot very 
large. 

Foreign goods are in a rather unsettled 
condition, in consequence of the uncertain- 
ties of the Gold Market; but the value 
of the goods thrown upon the market 
during the week has been somewhat in 
excess of the entries for consumption 
in the corresponding week of the 
two previous years. There has of late 
years been a considerable change in the im- 
porting business, as the larger jobbing 
houses now mostly import their own goods, 
and the business of some of the importing 
houses has, in consequence, been cut into in 
amanner which has greatly diminished their 
profits. The importers will have to com- 
mence jobbing themselves to keep up their 
business, There has been an increasing 
activity noticed during the week, and the 
auction-rooms have been well supplied with 
desirable goods and well attended. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, March 22, 1875. 
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‘Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, 


unequaled for style, finest in quality, and lowest in 
price. The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


comprising all the choicest Novelties from the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selections made expressly for this house. 


LINENS, 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 
exceedingly reasonable. 


t#” For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples will be sent 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible 
care. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES MCOREERY & CO, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


FANCY SILKS! 
FANCY SILKS! 


100 Pieces Striped Silks, Blue and Black, Brown ana 
Black, and other Colors, 65 cents, worth $1. 
Checks in every style and color, $1 and $1.25. 


BLACK SILK. 


“STANDARD MAKES” 


LYONS SILK 


of undoubted wear. 
None recommended but those that have stood the 
test of years. 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 
BARGAINS IN 


COLORED SILKS. 


Brown, Gray, and every New Color. 
$1, $1.25, $1.50. 


Our best $5 and $6 goods reduced to $2.Wand $3. 
We invite comparative tests on these goods. 


JAMES MCCREERY & G0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
have just received Two Cases of 


REAL INDIA 


Camel s Halr Square Shawls. 


in Beautiful Designs and Colorings. 
Also some handsome 


OPEN CENTERS, 


comprising Beautifully and Elegantlyemarked CAL- 
CUTTAS, the first ever imported to this country. 


HANDSOME STELLA SHAWLS, 


full size, $12 and upward. 
Just received an elegant assortment of 


SPRING SHAWLS. 


‘Ladies will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 
amine before purchasing. 
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OPDYCKE TERRY & STEEL, 


Formerly of 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


© IMPORTERS, 


375 BROADWAY, 


Offer an entirely New Stock of 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, 
LACES, 
-  EMBROIDERIES, 
AND NOTIONS, 


Purchased in the principal Foreign Markets, at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Special Bargains in Hamburgs and 
L. C. Handkerchiefs. 


Orders Solicited from the Trade. 


10 CENTS 


WILL MAKE YOU AN 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 
TO 
Four Numbers of 








Ehrich’s Quarterly, 


containing prices, descriptions, and Fash- 
ion Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Real 
Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, Feath- 
ers, Flowers, Ribbons, etc., etc., together 
with the choicest selections of Liter- 
ature, Wit, and Wisdom. 


Our “ Quarterly ” will place within your 
reach THE BEST GOODS at THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


wi Only TEN CENTS FOR A YEAR’S 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCB. 


EHRICHE Co., 


287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th st., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES MCCREERY & 60,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


NEW YORK, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Black and Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manuface 
tured with special reference to dura- 
bility and are warranted not to cut 
or change in color in wearing. 











R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS 
DERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, AND 
‘HIL SHING, NOTIONS, MI 
RY, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, BRONZES 
PARIANS, | Bi KS, Stationery, Toys, 
Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, ec- 
tionery, ae and Potted ning = Meats, etc. House 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods, including 
SLLVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
8c. pair, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Strong as Jnr. A! the 
S at 5 ~ for Hand or Machine 


WM. HENRY SMITH & co... 
32 Creen Street, N. Y. 
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CROSSLEY’S 


CARPETS. 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


NEW SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 


ENGLISH VELVETS from..........-..-+++++ 


. BODY BRUSSELS from.......+....++++++ sense 


ba TAPESTRY from......... . eee 
BEST LOWELL INGRAINS.... 
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J. & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


320 & B22 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., Hew York, 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc.. very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET. New York. 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 





H. O'NEILL & CO. 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


New Spring; Millinery Goods. 


Every department is now replete with the very 
latest novelties. 


FRENCH CHIP and ENCLISH MILAN 
HATS and BONNETS, 


IN BLACK, WHITE, BROWN, AND GRAY. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS IN LADIES’ TIES. 
1,000 Doz. LADIES’ TIES at I2c. each. 





1,000 Doz. at 19c. each. 
1,000 Dos. <a “ at 25c. each. 
1,000 Doz. _ “ at 4c. each. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN RIBBONS. 
me 5 ALL-SILK GROS-GRAIN, ie 
“ o c. 
“ “ 


No. 2 5 7; 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


WREATHS, 
VINES, 
MONTURES, 
GARLANDS. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs in 
—— Lace Goods, at 50 per cent. below Broadway 


*” RUFFLINGS. 


The finest line of Rufflings in the city. Novelties in 
Crape ge Chine and Organdie Sleeveless Jackets. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Large and choice selection of Hamburg Edgings, at 
forty per cent. below regular prices. 


O'NEILL'S, 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th 8&t. 


Real Iron 
GRENADINES. 


2 YARDS WIDE, WARRANTED PURE SILK AND 
WOOL, $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.50. 

A SPLENDID QUALITY AT $1.25. 

100 PrpORe PURE SILK AND WOOL, 65c., 
REAL VALUE #1. 

A HANDSOME QUALITY, 50c., WORTH 65e. 


50 yamcee MOST DESIRABLE STRIPES, 65c., 
WORTH %c. 





ALSO JUST RECEIVED, Fr FULL LINES OF CASH- 
MERKS, H ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
BOMBAZINES, TAMISE, ©) RISINES, BYZAN- 


HAIRS, BRILLIAN- 





TINES, FLORENTINES, 
TINES, AND ALPACAS. 


Black Silks a Specialty. 


ENGLISH CRAPE SHAWLS, TOGETHER WITH 
FULL LINES OF THE MOST DESIRABLE MATE- 
RIALS FOR SECOND MOURNING. 


SUITS AND BONNETS READY MADE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED WITHOUT DELAY. 


JACKSON’S, 


729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


UNION ADAMS & C0. 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 


AND 


SHIRT-MAKERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 


Between 20th and 21st Sts. 








W.& J. SLOANE 


are offering large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, bright colorings and in a great variety of 
sizes. Also 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETSsS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 


io novel shadings and atgreatly reduced prices. 





A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
in new and magnificent patterns, designed expressly 
for parlors, dining-rooms, libraries, balls, and stairs, 
with borders to match, which for durability are war- 
ranted superior to any similar article impo rted. Special 
attention invited to a large line of desirable patterns 
of the best quality Body Bratees, fresh goods, at a 
great reduction from regular price 

Extra Heavy English Oil Cloths, Three-ply Tapestry, 
Ingrain, and Extra Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, etc. 

CORTICINE, 


the ae PATENT FLOOR COVERING. snitable for 

NKS, OFFICES, HALLS, RESTAURANTS, and 

ST RA MSH IPS. Itis warm, noiseless, clean, thorough- 

ly damp-proof, “{nodorous, and of great durability. . 

It is made in plain and figured patterns and can be 
tastefully laid with appropriate borders. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 

Samples sent free on application. 
~~ eel 


ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in jn- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will show what is thought 
- THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

ium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
& the Christian Union? Weekly Tribune, Graphic. 
‘ooklyn Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proof 
peeupention “Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
returns trom the pe ae were remunera- 
tive, Iwould increase my paetnrtice, © of printers’ 
ink by 1a Chemicat Stick w c. Co.’s Mucilage and 








}~ > Ky as advertising media for specialties having 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
mre rs Respeottull of all the other above- 
named papers. ones w ours. 
ot AFFORD Chemi: 
218 Pear! Street, 


iA PORTE, ~tagg June 2th, 1374 
MR. HENRY C. 


OWEN 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—I am hea from the advertisement 
from all over the A, It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respeattel 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium are 


y adver. 
by the Pa 
vanble Fire Kindlers pe have av rae ai ee Papers! io 
fon the me past 2 six months. ° 


ued advertisement in thro pert’ come 
months. te is do eon acne ¥¢ the ot, adver- 
mediums, . SMITH, 
Nov. 334, 1874. "P.O. Box 61 Wi New Albany Albany, Ind. 


> 
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THE CANAL RING. 


Mr. Samcgni J. Trpen, the private 
citizen, did the City of New York a good 
service by giving his influence toward the 
destruction of* the infamous Tammany 
Ring, by which the city had been plundered 
to the tune of millions. The same Mr. 
Tilden, now governor of the State of New 
York, is seeking to render a similar service 
to the state by making war upon the 
‘‘Canal Ring,” composed of officials in part 
and contractors in part, who have for years 
past been most outrageously cheating the 
public treasury. For both of these efforts 
he is entitled to the gratitude of the people 
and will receive the hearty commendation 
of all honest men, irrespective of party 
lines, 

The Govyernor’s special message on this 
subject, sent last week to the legislature, 
accompanied by & number of tabular ex- 
hibits, shows a state of things that demands 
immediate and radical reform. The rev- 
enues of the canals of the state from tolls 
for the last five years amount to $15,058,- 
861.75, while the aggregate of ordinary 


expenses and ordinary repairs for the 
same period amounts to $9,202,434.23, 
leaving an apparent surplus of$5,855,- 
927.52. The extraordinary repairs during 


the same period cost $10,960,624 84, from 
which deduct the above apparent sur- 
pins, and we have a real deficiency of 


$5 104,697.32, being the excess of repairs, 
ordinary and extraordinary, over tbe entire 
eanal tolls. To this add other payments 
purposes, and we have the two 
following facts: first, that the taxation on 
canal commerce in the way of tolls for the 
last five years has yielded a revenue of 
$15,058,361,175; secondly, that, in addition 
to this amouni, the 
state for canal purposes during the 
period were $14,789,848. 25, 

Now, what bas become of these huge 
sums? Goyernor Tilden answers this 
question in part, at least, by an exhibit of 
the manner in which canal contracts are 
made, in which frauds are perpetrated 
under the forms of law and by which the 
state has been fleeced out of millions. The 
whole system, as he presents it, is, with 
few exceptions, one of thieving trickery. 
He gives an illustration of the system by 
presenting the figures in respect to ten con- 
tract accounts. The amount to be paid, 
according to the terms of these contracts, 
was $424,735.90; but the actual amount 
puid by the stste, up to February 1st, 1875, 
was $1,560,769.84, or more than three times 
mount stipulated for. How the thing 
ig managed and in whose interest it is 
managed the Governor very fully explains, 
Rogues always have 2 way of cheating, as 
burglars have 2 way of getting into people’s 
houses; and these canal rogues have not 
been wanting in this kind of ingenuity. 
Belonging to both political parties, they 
have managed to win whichever party 
happened to be in power. 

Governor Tilden’s attack upon the sys- 
tem so agreeable to these official and 
private gentlemen will undoubtedly, in re- 
spect to him, be the unpardonable sin, so 
farasthey areconcerned. His exposures 
very clearly expose them, and for this they 
will seek to punish him. The Canal Ring 
will hereafter be his mortal foe. The issue 
is an open and a square one. It means de- 
struction on one side or the other. Assum- 
ing the Governor to be correct in his figures 
and facts, then he need have no fear as to 
the result, unless he makes the sad mistake 
of backing down and entering into some 
sort of compromise. He has begun well, 
and whether he ends well will depend on 
himself. The people have no fancy for 
cheating when they are to be the victims, 
The legislature, Democratic in one house 
and Republican in the other, will be watched 
by the people; and if either house fails to 
take action in reference to the Governor's 
recommendations, then the people will 
know where to fix the responsibility. 

It is just as important for the state to 
demolish this ‘Canal Ring,” which is sim- 
ply a conspiracy to rob the state, as it was 
afew years ago for this city to demolish 
the Tammany Ring of Tweed &Co., which 
was a conspiracy to rob the city. The ras- 
cals, whether in or out of office, whether 


for canal 


thea 





taxes levied upon the | 
same | 





. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Republicans or Democrats, must be de- 
tected, exposed, and brought to justice; 
and the present contract system, which has 
been the fruitful source of fraud, must be 
abandoned. Governor Tilden has pointed 
out the evil and suggested several remedial 
measures; and if the legislature refuses to 
co-operate with him then it ought to be 
branded as a body of corruptionists. It is 
not enough to say that the Governor has 
“presidency on the brain.”, No matter 
what he has om the brain, so long as he 
seeks to protect the people against the 
plunder of thieves, 
EE 


CHECK STAMPS. 


CoMMISSIONER Dovaias has written a 
letter to Mr. F. D. Tappen, president of the 
Gallatin National Bank of this city, ex- 
plaining the practical effect of the Act of 
February 8th, 1875, in relation to the stamp 
tax on checks, drafts, etc. From this letter 
we quote as follows: 


“T reply to your specific guiliieiek: 

“1. Thatif there is any understanding 
between the bank and the maker of the 
notes or acceptor of the checks, drafts, or 
orders pavable at bank, that all such notes 
and acceptances shall he paid by the bank 
and cbarged in the account of the maker, 
drawer, or acceptor, in the same manner as 
ordinary checks would be, such notes and 
acceptances are considered liable to the 
two-cent stamp tax as ‘ vouchers’ for the 
payment of money by the bank. This ap- 
plies to notes, drafts, etc., made, drawn, 
or accepted prior to Feb. &th, 1875, when 
paid by the bank on or after that date. 

“2. This tax applies to ‘checks drawn 
by a bank upon itself for the purpose of 
paying its own dividends and the dividends, 
coupons, or interest of other corporations’ 
or for other payments. 

‘3, Checks drawn by state, county, or 
city officers, in their official capacity, upon 
public funds deposited in a bank are ex- 
empt if said funds are kept separate from 
any ptivate accounts, it not being within 
the intent of the law to tax a public treas- 
ury. 

“T will add, with reference to some other 


| questions frequently proposed to this office, 


that orders for dividends are subject to the 
tax if drawn for a definite and certain sum, 
but not otherwise. 

“‘ An ordinary certificate of deposit used 
in the ordinary manner is not liable, 

‘‘Interest coupons are considered ex- 
empt; bills of exchange, foreign as well as 
inland, when drawn upon a bank, banker, 
or trust company, are held to be subjét to 
the tux, whether payable at sight or other- 
wise. 

‘Duplicates of bills, orders, etc., are 
liable the same as originals. Receipts not 
relating to banking business—for instance, 
for rent—are exempt.” 


The object of the law is to prevent the 
evasion of the stamp tax on cheeks, drafts, 
etc., by processes that involve substantially 
the use of checks—without their technical 
form—in other words, to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from being cheated out of its dues. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been more buoyancy and 
activity in Wall Street during the past 
week than there bas been noticed at any 
time since September, 1878. The cause of 
the activity is partly the consequence of 
the culmination of Jay Gould’s operations 
in Union Pacific and Western Union Tele- 
graph stocks and partly and doubtless 
mainly because of the growing confidence 
among all business classes of the sound 
condition of financial affairs. The par- 
tiel break-up of the clique of gold specu- 
lators has also bad a beneficial influence; 
and, on the whole, the situation of busi- 
ness affairs generally throughout the coun- 
try is conceded on all sides to be more 
favorable than at any time in ten years. 
The backwardness of the season and con- 
sequent interruption to transportation 
everywhere are merely temporary in their 
effects. They delay business for a few days, 
and when the warm weather comes, as it 
must soon, there will only be increased 
activity, as the result of the delays. 

The money market has been very easy 
during the week, in spite of all the efforts 
made to’ bring about a stringency by with- 
drawing gold and currency from the Asso- 
ciated Banks, and on no one day has the 
rate of interest on call loans been kept up 
as high as5 per cent. The average rate has 
been from 8to4per cent. and the supply 
of loanable funds has been abundant. The 
Bank Statement on Saturday was sufficient 
to prove how unsuccessful the gold clique 
had been in their locking-up operation. 








According to the Statement, the banks had 
giined $192,900 in specie and $788,900 in 
greenbacks, while the decrease in deposits 
was $5,081,900, making a gain in the sur- 
plus reserve of $2,252,000, The reported 
decrease In loans of $5,087,900 was rather 
puzzling, in view of the increase in busi- 
ness; but it may be accounted for on the 
presumption that it meant the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds held by the banks to that 
extent. Money at the close of the week 
was 3 to 8 per cent. early in the day, but 
declined to 2} per cent. after the Bank 
Statement was published. 

The course of prices was pretty steadily 
upward during the week. Gold opened at 
1158 and advanced to 1168 0n Thursday, 
the highest point it has yet touched since 
the passage of the Finance Bill; but at that 
point some of the clique commenced un- 
loading, and the price fell fo 115§ and 
closed on Saturday at 1153 to 116. The 
Gould stocks have been the most actively 
dealt in and have bad the largest rise, Union 
Pacific having advanced full 8 per cent. 
from Monday to Saturday, the closing price 
being 518 to 513; and if it were not for the 
fears of the ‘‘ Street” that Gould would sell 
out the price would have gone much 
higher on the very favorable reports of the 
traffic of the road and the growing convic- 
tion among prudent investors that the 
stock {s intrinsically worth more than it is 
selling for. But Wall Street has learned 
to act very cautiously in following the 
lead of such an operator as Jay 
Gould, even when it is apparently for 
his interest to maintain the price of a 
stock which he holds the control of. 
The next greatest rise in any one stock was 
in Western Union Telegraph, which sold at 
76 ex-dividend on Saturday, being equal to 
78, and showing an advance of 1% per cent. 
for the week. Lake Shore gained but 4 per 
cent., although it wasactively dealt in; and, 
though there were many fluctuations in the 
rest of the speculative stocks, the prices at 
the close of the week were not essentially 
different from the quotations at the open- 
ing, the difference being in the tendency of 
the market, which was strongly upward, 
rather than in a marked advance. In all 
the investment securities the demand con- 
tinues and in Government bonds prices are 
from 3+ to § per cent. higher, Railroad 
bonds and state bonds are firmly held, but 
not materially higher than for a fortnight 
past. 

On every day of the week there have 
been special excitements, from temporary 
causes, The visit of Secretary Bristow to 
New York was reported to have some con- 
nection with the gold speculation; but he 
came on private business only. There were 
two considerable failures in London; but 
they did not involve any American firms of 
importance, Then there were two or three 
failures of New York firms of no great ac- 
count; and one, an old tea and coffee 
jobbing concern, whose failure was oc- 
casioned by speculations in teas, There 
were also one or two sugar refiners in 
trouble—one amounting to a failure and 
one being settled by procuring an exten- 
sion. These little interruptions have had no 
perceptible effect in weakening confidence 
or seriously influencing the markets. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY SANK STOOKS 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20TH, 1875, 
Offered. Asked, 
AmmetieR.v.ccccccceccccccos 155 _— 
,. American Exchange....... 118 118l¢ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 
Central National.......... 


FOR 


Commerce.... 
Continental ...... cco. 
Corn ame 
First National .............200 


Fourth National .. -.. BY 
Gallatin National... —s vee 
German American..... eave 
Gold Exchanye............ 1s 
— Ae 
Grocese .cecconece os 
Hanover......... 
Importers’ and Traders’. "195 
Manhattan......-.---+<..-148 
Market. ......2.++.-+++++-121 
Mechanics’........... Lg 
Mechanics’ Banking ‘Assoe’n — 
Mercantile...........+- oo 
Merchants’ Exchange......101 
De gy tae 
~ OTK... cercceccccce eel BO 


scence 


Birr BBii sisi 


8 
'g 


Pa 


[March 25, 1876. 








N. Y. National Excharge.. % 105 
New York County......... =~ 
Ninth National. ......0.0.. — 100 
North America..... . 9 100 
Oriental.... ok _ 
Pacific... 165 _ 
Park PPh tie Tice abt — 
IMO. dcecccsecccccuteccree _ 
gc a err en 99 
Re Sie asaxscabuseaton 993% 100 
Bt. WNteholae. eeetesecseee—— 112 
Tradesmen’s.....2.02++s000145 145 
LS 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac 
counts received. FISK & HATCH. 


12 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY, 


tn New York Drafts. Security’ perfect. Being Ist 

ortgages on Improved vom Estate, worth 42 to 6 

times we of loan. Best of refe rences given. Ad- 

dress D. 8. YOUNSTON, ‘Negotiator of Mortgage 
8, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, 
for information about their THN PER CENT. 
LOANS, secured on Chicago Real Nstate. Five per 
—. - aioe en Coupons for the interest, net tothe 


it HAMMOND, A. BOGUE. 
for ten years Treas. of Chte cago T The cologleat Sem Seminary. 


- 
DADE COUNTY, MISSOURI, 
and all other County Boats eenekkt and sold by 
SAMUEL A. GAYLORD, 
Stock and Bond Broker, St. Louis. 














Grasshoppe eT8 but fora Season, Kansas, Forwar al 
C.F. PARMELEE &CO., 
Financial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, Kan., 
ssiicmmtnaie a ergy me A SPECIALTY 

cipal. School, and 
FIRST MORTOAGE cot PON BONDS. 


Inquiries qeestety answered. By permission we 
refer to the Topeka Nutional Bank. 


MONEY LOANED 
on ampvonel operty, on three and five years’ time 
in sums of $300 to $1,000, on perfectly clear title. Three 
times the amount of loan required es security at pres- 
ent low valuations. Prompt payment of interest 
Fawrence § Refer to First = Second National and 
uawrence Savings Banks and Governor of Kansas. 
rags arg ee solicited. GARRET & PROPPER, 

ont tate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas. 


“The Best Thing in the West.” 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


LAN ODS 
IN KANSAS. 


3,000,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer. 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Great Arkansas V alleys, the garden of the West, 


on 11 Years’ Credit, with 7 per cont. Inter- 
est, and 20 per cent. Discoun 
for improvements, 


FARE REFUNDED 


to purchasers of land. 


3 Circulars, —_ map, 
sentfree. Addres 
Ac ting Land Comaiabeiaae. a Kansas. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE KOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
t attention given to the investment of Funds 








aap, givin tu information, 
"B. J INSON, 








on Pond and Mortgage on Chicago property. Discrim- 
ination and care u inthe selection of Investments 
in. pia direction. oe by permission to 

r 


st >} , Boston, Mass. 
Panel eetoaa Bank, Hartford, Ct. 
First National Bank, Chicago, Mi. 
| Se References given in all the Eastern Cities, 








1875. 
XCV CENTS ON THE DOLLAR WILL BUY IN 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MAROR 


KANSAS 


MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDs. 
Iss on One-Third, the present low value of unen- 
one. ° per cent. i: terest, —. Semi-Annuaily. 
Mortgages mature in V years. Principal and inter¢ 056 
pears at your Home Bank. Every First Mortgage 
nu is accompanied with a complete Abstract 
itle, showing the mortgaged property to be unen- 
pail and also by a written statement of the 
Mortgagor, approved afters gg examination of the 
prope y Offered as securit; y. Mortgages are from $CC, 


aD, $D0, § aM, $MM, and ® dollars, accompanied 
y certain Bonds ing date of Mortgage, 
payable to bearer, Interest at 10 per cent. semi- 
annually, said Installments of interest specified by 

pons of even date with Bond. We are now filling 
orders for a number of the oldest and most c nserva- 
tive Capitalists in New ee and will be pleased to 
lod ——: a h 


we A 
“With X 


mp 
Batisfactory references 
ferences ¥ 

8, MANAGER. — Loan 
gency of Leavenwort 

Nok “Ave anticipate a bountiful hare filling 

our eran erfiowing this year. never 
pm, better i me t& accommodate Kun- 

will furnish absolute indemnity. Wit 

pend 7a you the above described Scourtites in sums of 


ae 
‘or ae “and ro, 
given at Home an 

oom oO. J. HOPKIN 
ond 








STOCK BROKERS. TUMBRIDGE & Ce.,N.¥. 


cumbered, improved Farms, situate in Eastern Kan- 
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G, S. CHAPIN, Treas. 
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‘NDIANAPOLIS. | 


D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Esta 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

Re — Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi 
anapo 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ rand Traders’ 
National Bank. 


12 PER CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate 
“Ist Mortgag res On Improved Farms.” Interest sem!- 
annually in New Ln wane for circular to 
M & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 

Nos. 9 and 11 NASSAU 8T., "NEW YORK, 
issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST, 
ee ne in all the princi 

nite 








Reihens also for use in the 
APHI 


ry wee In - Cc 
NSFERS to LONDON, PAI RIS, CALIFORNIA, 
HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, 


ete. 
Accounts of Banks, Senter, and others received. 


A SOLW TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Illinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (seau- 
annually at the American Exchange National oO] 





New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE P 

CENTS have never failed. Nothi ng but an earthquake 
can impair their absolute security ; and as to prompt- 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Our o es ways at 


per in New York, because ali ays lag maturity. 
ave loaned millions, and nota re ar ey ever been 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of the Central 
linois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, ‘ii P.-O box 607. 


NVESTMENTS yosiyntea 
aC “L0 ANS. ) SERED W 2) 
WE GO Bond and Mortgage, 


See SAYE. 





ly os 
| OREN SAW 
ree AR GRINS 
STNYD FTQRY 
NAT TRENRSTS AND PRATACOLARS 


' BALDWIN WALKER &C0.— CHICAGO. 





M. K. JESUP, PATON & c0., 
BANKERS, 
6&2 William St., New York. 


Draw Exchange on Union Bank of London. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received 
upon favorable terms. 

— allowed on Bulances Subject to Drafts at 
1 
Kavances made upon Consignments to our address 

or to our Correspondents in Europe. 
Investment Sec urities Bought nae Sold. 





STOCK SPECULATIONS 





at ~ ry form conduc ted by us on moderate margins. 
s,.” “Calls,” or “* Double pmvileese” bougbt on 
‘a “tt ouses at lowest rates. Pamphlet sent free, ex- 


rhe serine how Wall Street operations are conducted. 
We dea! direct with the Stock Exchange. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall St., 
1 o} PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Keal Estute Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CUMPANY, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons Semi-Annual. Interest aave prompt. 
security three fold or mo 


N.Y. 





?. DB. Bweets President; A.C. eesti. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Champaign, Ill.; 0. M. Noble, Secre etary. 


Send fo xr C irculs ar and Re ferences. 


Miorton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


{ssne Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Trav - 


elers; also Commercial Credits, available in all parts 
of the world. 


Negotiate First-class Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 38% and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 








12 PER CENT. NET. 


aS Farm First Mortga: guar- 
nteed. We loan not to exce pine tra of, ae teins 
coer tained by personal inspection by one of the jirm. 
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BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





My darling once lived by my side, 
Bhe scarcely ever went away, 
We shared our studies and our play, 
Nor did she care to walk or ride 
Unless I did the same that day. 


Now she is gone to some far place, 
I never see her any more, 
The pleasant playtimes all are o’er; 
I come from school, there is no face 
To greet me at the open door. 


At first I cried all day, all night, 
I could not bear to eat or smile, 
I missed her, missed her, all the while, 
The brightest day did not look bright, 
The shortest walk was like a mile. 


Then some one came and told me this: 

“Your playmate is but gone from view, 
Close by your side she stands, and you 

Can almost hear her breathe and kiss 
Her soft cheek as you used to do. 


“Only a little veil between, 
A slight, thin veil, if you could see 
Past its gray folds, there she would be, 
Smiling and sweet, and she would lean 
And stretch her hands out joyfully. 


‘“* All the day long and year by year 
She will go forward as you go, 
As you grow older she will grow, 
As you grow good she with her clear 
And angel eyes will mark and know. 


“Think when you wake up every day 
That she is standing by your bed, 
C1ose to the pillow where her head, 
Her little curly head once lay, 
With a ‘Good-morning’—smiled, not said. 


“Think when the books seem dull and tame, 
The sports no longer what they were; 
That there she sits, a shape of air, 

And turns the leaf or joins the game 
With the same smile she used to wear. 


* So, moving on still, hand in hand, 
One of these days your eyes will clear, 
The hiding veil will disappear, 
And you will know and understand 
Just why your playmate left you here.”’ 


This made me happier, and I try 
To think each day that it may be. 
Sometimes I do so easily, 

But then again I have to cry, 
Because I want so much to see/ 





TWIN ROCKS. 


BY HELEN ©. WEEKS. 





‘Boys! boys! There comes Uncle Zeb 
over the hill! Let’s make him run!” 
shouted Ned Gray, skating up to a knot of 
boys, just preparing for a race across the 
pond. ‘Help! help! I’m in!” he called ; 
and the others, taking up the cry, shouted 
too: ‘Help! help!’ 

‘See him! See hislegs twist. Oh! ain't 
it fun! He runs like a saw-horse!” Ned 
said, holding his sides as he laughed. ‘To 
think he’s such a fool as to come!” 

By this time poor Uncle Zeb had reached 
the shore, and looked reproachfully at the 
laughing boys. 

‘“*So you’ve fooled me ag’in,” he said. 
‘“‘Well, I'd rather be fooled forty times 
over than hev one 0’ ye be in trouble an’ I 
not try to get ye out. But, boys, ’taint no 
fun to run when you're all twisted up with 
rheumatism. I’m a good mind to use this 
on your backs.” And Uncle Zeb shook in 
the air a pole he had caught up as he ran. 
“T tell ye, ye’ll call out some day and there 
won't nobody come. Don’t ye do so, boys ; 
don’t ye do so.” 

Unile Zeb hobbled back to the road, 
picked up the saw-horse he had dropped, 
and went on to Squire Gray’s, whose winter 
supply of wood rheumatism had prevented 
his sawing and piling up in the fall. 

‘* Boys will be boys,” he muttered as he 
went; ‘‘and there ain’t no use gettin’ riled 
at’em. I’ve done worse myself when I 
was a youngster. But I never did want to 
hurt folks’s feelin’s. I wonder if this gen- 
eration ain’t a leetle mite harder-hearted 
than ourn. I ain’t sure as to that,” and 
Uncle Zeb shook his head refiectively as he 
began work. 


Ned won the race, and went home in 

















high spirits to tell the story of the afternoon 
and chuckle over Zeb’s being so taken in. 
His father’s stern face as he looked up 
rather abashed him, and he began to think 
there might be another view of the.matter. 

‘*So, my son, and half a dozen boys as 
weak and silly as he, thought it good fun 
to make a tender-hearted, crippled old man 
run for them, when every step was pain. 
Shame on you! Never let me hear of such 
work again. The boy who cried ‘‘ Wolf!” 
was eaten at last. If this were the first 
time, I should not care so much ; but you 
have done it often before. Let me hear no 
more of it.” 

Ned looked sulky as his father left the 
table. 

“It’s a great fuss about nothing,” he 
said, privately, somewhat ashamed. ‘‘I 
say, girls, what you going to do to-night.” 

‘Why, don’t youremember?” said Alice, 
a pretty dark-eyed girl of twelve. ‘‘ We're 
all going skating. Ella and Katie Cole are 
going up round the bend for their Cousin 
Belle and the boys, and we're all to meet at 
Twin Rocks. It’s the last chance. It’s 
going to snow, Bridget says, for the cat 
turned her tail to the fire when she laid 
down.” 

“Pho! As if that made any difference,” 
Ned said. It’s going to snow anyway, no 
matter Whether the cat turns her tail to the 
fire or hangs it out of the window. Tll 
meet you at seven,” and off he ran to get 
together all the ‘‘ hill”? boys and ‘‘ corner” 
boys, for a last grand skate.” 

Ella and Katie were twin sisters, living 
half a mile from ’Squire Gray’s, on what 
was called the ‘‘ west side” of the pond, 
which lay between them and the village 
proper. A mile wide and two or three 
miles long, this pond was the favorite meet- 
ing place in summer for boating, in winter 
for skating. Katie and Ella crossed it in 
this way in going to winter school, and 
their father, who had been a sea captain, 
had brought them home a little boat, which 
they used all summer for the same purpose. 
Skating had but just been recognized as a 
suitable amusement for girls, and good ma- 
trons in the village still shook their heads 
and said ‘‘such doings weren’t allowed in 
their time, they were thankful to say.” Al- 
most every girl in the village owned skates, 
however, and the most old-fashioned mother 
could not but admit it to be a pretty sight 
when a dozen bright-colored little figures 
shot across the pond. 

Katie and Ella hurried on their sacks 
and hoods after tea, gave their mother a 
hasty hug, and scampered away. Mrs. Cole 
stood at the window, watching them down 
through the field and across the village 
road into the pond-pastures, through which 
there was a straight path to the shore. The 
moon was low in the east, a faint half circle, 
which would soon go down, though there 
was still an hour for skating. At the shore 
they buckled on their skates and started 
out hand in hand. 

‘‘Halloa! Who goes there?” somebody 
called from behind. ‘‘That’s the wrong 
way to Twin Rocks. Turn about!” 

The girls turned, to see Will Hodges, a 
boy from the “‘ east side.” 

“We're going up to the bend for Belle 
and the boys,” Katie said. 

‘‘Keep out from the shore, then. The 
ice has opened in Uncle Zeb’s cove,” Will 
shouted. It’s all right everywhere else.” 

‘* We'll look out,”’ Katie said, starting on 
again, more slowly, and soon leaving Will 
behind. 

Uncle Zeb meantime had reached home, 
eaten his super, and then gone to the barn 

o ‘do up the chores.” He came in now 
to the warm kitchen, rubbing his lame knee 
as he said : 

‘Tell you what, Mother, my shins ain’t 
aching so for nothin’. There’s a thaw com- 
ing, sure.” 

At this moment a loud report, like the 
firing of a gun, made the old man start. 

‘*Wal, wal! I didn’t prophesy none too 
soon,” he went on, going to the door and 
looking off. Then he came back, hurried- 
ly. 

M Give me my cap and coat quick as you 
kin,” he said. ‘‘Every child in the village 
is out on the ice, and I’m afeard there’ll be 
trouble. I must go up to the ‘ corner.’” 

‘* Now, father,” said Mrs. Zebedee, plain- 
tively, ‘“‘you hain’t more’n got in. I'd 
resk it.” 
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“‘Pm surprised at you, Mother,” Uncle 
Zeb said, severely. ‘‘ Them children won't 
see the break till they’re close on it, an’ 
may be in afore I get there. It’s cloudin’ 
over fast, an’ they scream and cut up so 
they won’t ha’ heerd the crack.” 

“Tl go, then.” 

**No, you won't. 1’m ready this minute.” 
And Uncle Zeb shuffled off, reaching the 
“hill” just in time to see the last of the party 
jumping from the fence to the ice. 

‘*Halloa! Halloa!” he shouted, and then, 
putting his fingers to his mouth, gave the 
loud, shrill whistle he had taught to every 
boy in the village. 

Wondering who was left behind, the chil- 
dren turned, and gave a loud “‘ Hurrah!” 
as they saw the old white overcoat, and 
Uncle Zeb furiously swinging his hat and 
cane, 

‘“*Go ahead!” said Will Hodges. We've 
no time to attend to him.” 

‘*No,” said Alice Gray, remembering her 
father’s reproof. ‘‘ No, let’s stop and see 
what he wants. It must be something.” 

‘* Thank the Lord, children, the old man 
ain’t no more crippled than he is,” Uncle Zeb 
said, as he came toward them. ‘‘ You was 
starting to destruction every one 0’ ye. 
‘Phe ice has cracked by the big bend, and 
there ain’t no saving anybody there in that 
current.” 

At this moment the sound of sleigh-bells 
was heard, and Squire Gray drove up 
swittly. 

‘* Are Ned and Alice there?’’ he called. 

‘* All right, Father,” Ned said, stepping 
forward. ‘‘ We’re here.” 

Squire Gray leaned back with a sigh of 
relief. 

“This is the last of the skating,” he said. 
“As I drove up the bend road, I saw the 
black streak in the cove where a great crack 
had opened, and I drove fast as I could to 
stop you from starting out. Thanks to 
Uncle Zeb, you are all safe. Ned, take 
Gipsy and drive Uncle Zeb home. You 
owe him a ride for the run he took for you 
to-day.” 

‘*Now, ’Squire, don’t ye be hard on them 
boys,” said Uncle Zeb. ‘‘Don’t I know 
I'm a sight to make a hen laugh when I 
run? There was a time when I could foot 
it lively as any of ’em ; but I shan’t run no 
more now till I git to the New Jerusa- 
lem.” 

‘*Ah! Uncle Zeb, the running you have 
done to-day has done more good than all 
that these harum-scarum boys have ever 
done. It won’t be forgotten when you 
reach the place where you shall surely run 
and not be weary.” And ’Squire Gray 
shook the old man’s hand. 

The boys raised a great shout for Uncle 
Zeb as Ned drove off with him, and then 
scattered in different directions. 

Mrs. Zebedee stood in the door as Uncle 
Zeb came up. ‘“‘I thought I heerd a cry 
on the ice,” she said, ‘‘and I was kind of 
skeered. There it is again.” 

Uncle Zeb listened. 

‘* We'll go down to the shore,” he said ; 
“though I reckon we shan’t find nothin’. 
I don’t seem to hear anything.” 

The old couple went down to the cove 
and looked off; but the moon had gone 
down and the faint snow-light was not 
enough to let them see more than a rod or 
so. 

‘* Maybe it’s the mate of that wild cat 
they killed last week,” he said, ‘‘come 
down to look for it. We'd better go back. 
I’m scary as a loon to-night.” 

Uncle Zeb listened involuntarily as he 
made ready for bed ; but nothing more was 
heard, and soon he stept soundly. In the 
meantime Will Hodges started for home 
with half a dozen of the boys, but turned 
back suddenly. 

‘Look here, boys!” he said. “‘ Katie and 
Ella Cole went up the bend for Belle, and 
I've just this minute thought of them. 
You don’t suppose—” 

Will was silent. The possibility in his 
words was too dreadful to think of. 

‘“No,” said Sam Brent, after a moment. 
‘It was moonlight when they started, and 
they’d see the crack before they got to it 
and take to the road. We might go over 
to Belle’s, just to see if they’re there. 

At this moment Ned passed them in the 
sleigh, and stopped to hear what they were 
talking about. 

“Pll drive right over there,” he said. “1 
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know Father’d let me.” IT stop.and tell 
him.” 

“Tl go myself,” "Squire Gray said, when 
he had heard the story. “Go to bed, chil- 
dren. I'll tell you when I come home.” 

The road was a winding one and lghts 
were out for the night when he rapped at 
Mr. Ashe’s door and called : 

‘* Are Ella and Katie Cole here ?” 

‘*For the land’s sake,” said a voice, as the 
window was pushed up, “is that you, 
"Squire Gray? No, they ain’t here and 
haven’t been here.” 

“They started across the pond for Belle, 
three hours ago,” said ’Squire Gray, his 
heart sinking as he spoke. “Is Belle, 
here ?” 

** Went to bed at eight o’clock,” said Mr. 
Ashe. ‘‘She and the boys wanted te go 
skating ; but I wouldn’t let ’em. Knew a 
thaw wascoming. I reckon Ella and Katie 
‘thought so too and went home.” 

Good, easy Mr. Ashe shut the window 
and went back to bed, feeling sure it would 
sll be right in the morning; but ’Squire 
#ray drove on to Mr. Cole’s. Lights were 
noving from room to room and Mrs. Cole 
can out as she heard the bells. 

“The Lord be thanked, somebody's 
wrought those children home!” she said. 
‘What! Ain’t they there?” 

‘**No,”’ said "Squire Gray. 

f they were here. 
‘* Well, they must have staid at their 


‘**T came to see 


Oncle Ashe’s, said Mrs. Cole, with shaking | 
voice. ‘‘It’s the last time I'll have any | 


skating this year. 

*Squire Gray hesitated. The girls might 
ne at some school-fellow’s house. He 
would not distress Mrs. Cole by telling 
ais fears then. Morning would be soon 
snough, and he drove on to Uncle Zeb’s 
and roused him from his first heavy 
sleep. 

‘* There’s nothin’ to be done,”’ said Uncle 
Zeb, solemnly, after he had told of the long 
cry his wife had heard. ‘‘ There’s no boat 
this side, and it’s sure death to go out 
round that break with no light to help ye. 
You'd all be drowned, sure. You've got to 
wait till morning.” 

By daybreak the whole place was astir, 
and the pond was covered with men and boys 
shoveling away the snow to find any trace 
of the missing children. Rain had fallen 
with the snow and was still coming down 
drearily. The ice underneath was scored 
with deep lines from the skates, and at the 
edge of the crack a man who had crawled 
forward and brushed away the snow called 
out as he held up a little red mitten, frozen 
fast to the edge and still having the shape 
of the little hand which had clung there for 
a moment and then gone down. 


Three days later, after many efforts, the 
little sisters were found. Katie with calm, 
smiling face, as if she had gone on the very 
edge unconscious of what was coming. 
Ella with a look of terror, and one hand 
half shut where she had held for a moment 
before she went down. 

No sadder day had ever been known in 
Sedgewick than that on which the two cof- 
fins were carried into the old church and 
the weeping children looked their last at 
the sweet twin faces. Years have gone by; 
but there are flowers still on the two graves, 
and the children, who have grown to men 
and women, still tell the story of that dread- 
ful night. Uncle Zeb is gone; but life 
grew easier for him at the last. Ned and 
Will were careful that his own wood-pile 
should never need his hard work; and 
many @ grateful father and mother, as they 
thought of what might have come to them, 
prayed for a blessing upon him, and not 
only prayed, but took care that some prac- 
tical good should be done. 

True stories are often sad, but because it 
is true I have told you the whole, just as I 
heard it from Uncle Zeb himself, who sat 
by the shore one summer day, years ago, 
and gave me not only this, but many 
another story of the little village among 
the hills. 





A GENTLEMAN named Dunlop, being pres- 
ent at a party where one of the company had 
made several puns on the names of persons 
present, remarked that he bad never heard his 
usme punned upon end didn’t believe it could 
be done. “There is nothing in the world 
more easy, sir,” replied the punster. ‘Just 
lop off half the name, and it is dun’’ (done). 





APY FOO. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIR. 








“* Wuat's the use being so particular?” 

“‘I guess when they were young your 
father and mother liked a little fun as well 
as anybody.” 

“Might as well be born grown up as to 
be so precise as all that.” 

“The first of April doesn’t come but 
once a year.” 

These remarks and others similar were 
made to Edgar Rollins, as he left the 
schoolhouse on the last day of March. 
** The fun we'll bave to-morrow ” had been 
to-day’s main topic of conversation, and 
Edgar felt very much abused because his 
parents forbade ‘‘cutting up shines’? on 
that day as much as any other. His 
father suid, ‘‘A lie is a lie any day in the 
year”; and his mother added, ‘‘ Little 
tricks, intended to give another merely a 
alight annoyance, ofien have far-reaching, 
unpleasant consequences.” 


Edgar then assented heartily to what 
they said; but it all looked different now. 
He could not bear to be sneered at for his 
lack of independence; and so before they 
parted he promised the boys he would join 
in the fun to-morrow. His schoolfellows 
applauded his courage in taking this manly 
stand. Boys do not always see things in 
their true ligut—nor men either, for that 
matter. 

The next morning, on his way to break- 
fast, he met little Brother Tommy in the 
hall. Opening his eyes, as if very much 
astonished, he exclaimed: 

“Why, Tommy! you are not, going to 
table looking like that, are you?” 

“ Me all right,” confidently asserted that 
young gentleman, patting his clean apron 
and passing his hand carefully over his 
damp curls. ‘“ Face washed, hair turled. 
Me didn’t yell one bit,” be added, proudly. 

*“But how came all those holes in the 
back of your apron ?” asked Edgar. 

‘*Holes? Where holes?” and the little 
fellow tried to find them with his fat hands 
behind him. 

‘*Come into my room,” said Edgar, “ and 
we'll fix it.” 

Up-stairs trudged Tommy, aud stood 
very still while Edgar took off his apron 
and held it up before him. 

‘*Me don’t see any hole, Eddy.” 

“ April Fool!” Edgar whispered; for he 
heard his mother’s step in the hall below. 

‘“*Apy Foo? What dat?” 

“ To-day is the first of April, and I made 
a fool of you,” explained his brother. 

‘“*Not any bole! Eddy Wollins say a 
dreat, bid, naughty lie! Me tell Mamma.” 

‘*No, no, Tommy; don’t you teil, and 
Ill bring you some candy when I come 
home from school. ’Tisn’t a real lie, you 
see; for I did not say there was any hole. 
I only asked about holes; don’t you see? 
That’s the way all the boys do April Fool’s 
Day. And now come to breakfast, and mind 
you do not tell, or you cannot have the 
candy.” 

Edgar carried his brother down-stairs, 
muttering: 

“Tmadeamistake. Imight have known 
better than try to have any fun with such 
a little chap. But he didn’t understand and 
he will forget it in a minute.” 

But Tommy did not forget so easily. 

“ How is this, boys?” said Papa. ‘‘ You 
are late this morning.” 

“I stopped to button Tommy’s apron up 
right,” Edgar hastened to explain. 

“Not any hole! Apy Foo!” added 
Tommy, gravely, as he took a sip of milk, 

Much to his brother’s relief, no one ap- 
peared to notice the remark. He started 
for school earlier than usual, to escape the 
teasing of Tommy, who, proud of the 
weighty secret and delighted with the new 
idea, insisted on being told more about 
“Apy Foo.” He got it into his small nod- 
die at last that ‘‘ Apy Foo” was permission 
for one day to do all the mischief he chose 
to do and license to lie to his heart's con- 
tent. He improved his time accordingly. 
He pinched the cat, broke his playthings, 
tore the newspaper, and told any quantity 
of unaccountable fibs, all the while looking 
so innocent and fearless that Mamma could 
not believe he did it on purpose. After 
a while Mamms said: 

‘“* Will Tommy play with the baby a few 





minutes, while Mamma goes to the kitchen 
to see gbout scalding the preserves ?” 

‘““"Es, Mamma. Me shake wattle and 
wock her all wight.” 

Soon a sudden screaming was heard from 
the baby, mingled with the shouts of Master 
Tommy. Bridget ran up-stairs. Baby 
Nellie was sitting in the cradle rubbing her 
eyes and crying at the top of her voice; 
while Tommy was shouting ‘‘ Apy Foo! 
Apy Foo!” at the top of his, at the same 
time performing a sort of Indian war-dance 
about the cradle. Bridget put her two 
strong hands on his shoulders and obliged 
him to stand still. 

‘* What is the matter wid Nellie? What 
did ye do to herself ?” 

‘*Me div her sooder.” 

‘Sugar is it!’ exclaimed Bridget, 
fiercely, as she lifted little Nellie from the 
cradle and took from her mouth two or 
three lumps of coarse salt, which bad been 
for days in that capacious receptacle, a 
boy’s pocket. ‘‘ Well, thin, it's not sugar, 
but salt, ye spalpeen! No wonder she 
worrits, the darlint, wid salt in the eyes 
and mouth. Away wid ye! An’ if it was 
me own b’y ye were, it’s a bating ye’d get, 
now.” 

‘* Apy Foo!” repeated Tommy, solemnly. 

‘* And what do ye mane by that, thin? 
Is it haythen Chinee ye’d be spaking ?” 

Master Tommy slipped down to the 
kitchen. His mother had stepped out for s 
moment; so the young rogue helped him- 
self to quince preserves. When he heard 
her step in the porch he sat down de- 
murely in the corner and folded his sticky 
bands. 

‘““Why, Tommy Rollins! You should not 
touch the preserves without leave. You 
know better than that.” 

‘* Me not touch ’em, Mamma. Me not eat 
a sparticle,” replied the little culprit, look- 
ing her honestly in the face. 

‘““Why, Tommy! How can you teil 
such a naughty lie? Just see how you have 
daubed your hands and face and clothes. It 
was wrong to touch them; but it is very, 
very naughty to tell a lie.” 

‘* Dat not lie,” asserted Tommy. ‘‘ Dat 
Apy Foo.” 

‘““Apy Foo! You have used that word 
all the morning. What do you mean by 
rT 

“‘Me not tell. Eddy buy tandy.” 

Just then the door-bell rung. Instead of 
a caller, Mrs. Rollins saw a boy running 
around the corner, and a card attached to 
the door-knob bore the words ‘‘ April 
Fool.” 

This, then, was the meaning of Tommy’s 
mysterious jabber. But she did not ques- 
tion him further, for wben she returned to 
the kitchen she found him dropping off to 
sleep, with his headinachair. She carried 
him up-stairs and put him on the bed, and 
went about her work with a heavy heert, 
for it was plain that, in defiauce of their 
expressed wishes, Edgar had been putting 
“April Fool” nonsense into the child’s 
head. 

Edgar came home not very happy. Soon 
after leaving the house he had found a 
bright new twenty-five cent piece lying on 
the sidewalk; for these things happened in 
the days of specie currency. 

‘“*How lucky!” he exclaimed, turning 
the shining coin over in his hand. 

‘* Ho! ho! April Fool!” laughed a voice 
behind him. ‘‘How much will you take 
for your pewter quarter ?” 

Sure enough, it was pewter, and this was 
but the beginning of the tricks by which 
he was taken. He did not see through 
their petty deceptions so quickly as those 
more practiced, and continually got the 
worst ofit. At the noon recess, after trying 
in vain to pass off his bogus money to any 
of his wary comrades, he went to buy 
Tommy’s candy. Little Billy Mulligan 
was entering the same store. 

“ Here, Billy,” said Edgar. ‘‘ Don’t you 
want a bit of change all to yourself ?” 

‘‘Thank ye! thank ye kindly!” said the 
boy, witha brightening face. ‘The saints 
bless ye for the tinder heart ye have. Ill 
buy tay wid it for the poor, sick father.” 

Edgar stood at tbe store-door, among a 
group who awaited the ‘‘fun”; but some- 
how it did not feel any better to have 
fooled another than to be deceived one’s 
self. Billy walked up to the eounter, laid 
down the worthless coin, saying, politely: 





“It ye plaze, Mr. Bates, give me that 
worth o’ the best tay.” 

Much to the boy’s astonishment, Mr. 
Bates sprang wrathfully over the counter, 
shook him violently, and pitched him into 
the street, saying: 

“Who is April Fool now, you sauce- 
box?” 

“April Fool” ‘ April Fool!’ ‘ What 
did ye get for your pewter quarter?” 
‘* What's tay a pound ?” were some of the 
expressions which greeted his ears from the 
group of boys by the door. Edgar Rollins 
slunk silently away, feeling like a criminal. 
It was enough for one day. He began to 
think father and mother right, after all. 
There is hope fora boy when he gets to 
that. On their way home, Ned Jones 
chalked an idiotic face on the back of his 
jacket; but, though the boys followed, 
laughing and making comments, he took 
no notice, as he thought them fooling still. 
As soon as he reached home, Tommy cried 
out: 

‘* What dat on ’oo back, Eddy ?” 

Removing his coat, he exclaimed : “April 
Fool again!” and threw the garment on the 
floor. 

“Never mind, my son,” said his father, 
picking up the garment, around which 
Tommy was practicing a galop, with ‘‘ Apy 
Foo! Apy Foo!” for a song accompant- 
ment. ‘‘ Never mind. The one who made 
this and they who laughed were the fools 
in the case. No one will respect you less 
for wearing it through the street, for every- 
body knows my boy is above such business 
himself.” 

The last unconscious thrust was a little 
too much, and Edgar went to his room and 
cried. There his mother found him, and 
asked him to tell her all about it. He did 
so, ending with: 

‘**Ob! Mother, I am the meanest of the 
whole. I knew better. If you will forgive 
me this time, you will see I'll never do so 

again.” 

‘*] do forgive you, as freely as you have 
confessed. But I want to talk a little 
more. First, you deceived your little 
brother, and he understood from you 
that he might act as he pleased and tell an 
unlimited number of lies without incurring 
blame. His ‘Apy Foo’ covered all the sin 
of it. Then you told a lie to excuse late- 
ness at breakfast; and, worst of all, you 
have probably been the means of Billy 
Mulligan’s losing the place he applied for 
in Mr. Bates’s store. He will probably not 
even be admitted as a candidate, on account 
of his supposed impudence. All this in addi- 
tion to the mortification and disappoint- 
ment in regard to your goodness of heart ” 

This made Edgar feel still worse; but he 
did the best he could. He gave Billy a real 
half-dollar and explained the whole matter 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Bates, who ac- 
cepted Billy as errand-boy. 

Edgar has not cared much about the first 
of April since that day. 





R. BELLS Prescription for aetee 
—Balsam of Alpine Mos. 
reliable it is safe, it ‘s salu 
benefit in all disagses of the yungs. 
secret of my great »x..283 in treating CONSUMPTION for 
tke ‘sat tet years. Try it. Sold by all wholesale 


druggisis in Chicago. 
SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect Sa self-acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery. combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, pambese, perelyaie, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Co mplaint, Hi 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Bore ungs, aD 


y CHG vim 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 

years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

ed at our expense and money re 

funded if they fall, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATISe 

FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes. 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profitg 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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Cured at home; no publicity, Dr. F. E. RSH’! 
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Pusurance. 


WHEN ships are burned at sea, when rail. 
road trains are wrecked, when terrible ac- 
cidents or epidemics occur, destroying 
mapy human lives, the first thought is nat- 
urally directed to the sufferers, the next to 
those surviving them. Then we reflect 
that death itself is not the only sad result 
of these calamities; but that misery, pover- 
ty, and suffering will radiate from them 
into many parts of the land. It isa terrible 
thing that a man should be struck down in 
the heyday of life, as if marked out by the 
lightnings of heaven. But he is the least 
of the sufferers. Social relations are so ex- 
tended and intertwined that the life of an 
individual is always precious to many other 
lives, and effects produced by his sudden 
death, like the effects produced by a stone 
falling into a placid lake, are always mul- 
tiplied in concentric circles, extending far 
and far away. 

So true is this that after any disaster or 
epidemic which has destroyed human lives 
every thoughtful person asks the question: 
‘* Were the dead insured?” Life insurance 
is one of the greatest boons ever offered to 
men; and yet they do not appear to realize 
it as they ought. Considering the pre- 
carious duration of human life, considering 
that active men are always surrounded by 
innumerable dangers, and that their sudden 
death may cause women and children to 
wail and mourn foreyerin helpless poverty, 
it is surprising that the life of every head 
of a family is not insured. Death happens 
in a moment, but the sad consequences of 
it upon others are perhaps never to be out- 
lived; and, as these consequences can be 
surely averted by the annual payment of a 
comparatively small insurance premium to 
any large corporation, like the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, would it be going 
too far if it were a legal obligation that 
this payment sbould be made and be- 
reaved families thus saved from endless 
poverty ? 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue following table, compiled by one 
of the papers of this city, shows the re- 
sults of life insurance as compared with 
deposits in a savings bank, with interest 
reckoned at six per cent. and compounded 
annually, should a man at the age of thirty 
make an annual deposit ina savings bank 
of $227 or pay the same as a premium on 
$10,000 of life insurance, as realized to his 
family in the event of his death: 











In the Life 

In tie Insurance 

Savings Bank. Company. 
 ocinnaexcncvsasnsans $240.62 $10,000 
Second year........ oaevaces 495,76 10,000 
766.12 10,000 
1,052.59 10,000 
1,356.32 10,000 
1,669.43 10,000 
2,019.61 10,000 
2,381.45 10,000 
2,765.08 10,000 
Tenth year......cccccccccere 3,171.64 10,000 
Eleventh year.............. 8,602.49 10,000 
| 4,059.21 10,000 
Thirteenth year......+...++ 4,543.40 10,000 
Fourteenth year,......... “ 5,056.65 10,000 
Fifteenth year..........-+.. 5,€00.77 10,000 
Sixteenth year..........00. 6,177.35 10,000 
Seventeenth YOAP, ...0-c cee 6,788.66 10,000 
Bighteenth year......-+-+0s 7,436.52 10,000 
Nineteenth year........ re ets 8,123.42 10,009 
Twentieth yoar.......csee+ 8,851.41 10,000 
Twenty-first year.......... 9,622.98 10,000 
Twenty-second year........ 10,441.09 10,000 


In the event that the man dies before 
the end of the twenty-first year after the 
beginning of the deposits the life insurance 
company returns more money than the 
savings bank, and previous to the end of 
the fourteenth year more than double as 
much, to say nothing of the dividends 
made by the Company. 


—The Royal Life-savings Society of Bel- 
gium has decided to give fresh impetus to 
the science of preserving life, and has an- 
nounced a congress and international expo- 
sition at Brussels, to take place in June, 
1876. It will be an exhibition of all life- 
saving apparatus, appliances for safety, 
ventilation, hygiene, etc. The exposition 
will be of the most generous description, 
including all machinery for salvage in 
case of fire, shipwreck, railroad accidents, 
drowning, and war; hygiene and ventila- 
tion in mines, factories, work-shops, dwell- 
ing-houses, hospitals, charitable and penal 
institutions ; organizations for the benefit 
af workingmen; medicine, surgery, and 
pharmacy. Jt is suggested that the con- 





ductors of the Centennial make a aia 
tion to the Belgium authorities for the 
privilege of adopting their excellent idea 
and incorporating it with our national dis- 
play at Philadelphia. 


—In the House of Parhament at Ottawa, 
Canada, the minister of finance lately in- 
troduced a bill to amend the act relating to 
insurance companies, The principal ob- 
jects of the bill are to make licenses renew- 
able from year to year, and, when once 
granted, not to be taken away unless the 
government saw fit. It also imposed cer- 
tain restrictions on mutual companies doing 
business throughout the whole Dominion, 
and institutes a general system of superin- 
tendence and inspection, and provides for 
the appointment of an officer to examine 
the standing of companies throughout the 
Dominion. Life insurance companies are 
not included in the bill. 


—Deacon Orrin Bugbee, who died at 
Lebanon, N. H., January 20th, and Samuel 
Sanborn, who died at Meriden, N. H., 
January 21st, each aged sixty-seven years, 
had their lives insured in the same com- 
pany. Their policies, numbered 60,806 and 
60,307, were issued on the same day, (De 
cember 30th, 1871, by C. W. Moore, of 
Concord, for the same amount each, $2,000. 
Their policies were made on the same plan 
and for the same premium. They died of 
the same disease, pneumonia, within one 
day of each other, in adjoining towns ; and 
Friday, Mr. Moore received the necessary 
proofs of their deaths, and both widows will 
paid on the same day. 


—During the ten years from 1864 to 1873 
the life insurance companies doing business 
in the State of New York received in cash 
for premiums $527,870,107.82, and for in- 
terest, rents, etc. $118,535,339.76, making 
a total of $641,405,447.58. During the same 
time they paid out to policyholders (ex- 
clusive of dividends) $166,442,681.06, and 
for all other expenses in cash $226,195,- 
075.24, making a total of $392,637,756.30. 
During the nine years ended December 
3ist, 1873, these companies returned as 
dividends to policyholders $82,804,006.46. 
These figures show the vast dimensions 
which the system of life insurance bas 
acquired. 


—Another step has been taken which 
marks the decline in fire insurance rates. 
The Broooklyn Board of Fire Underwriters 
have adopted aseries of resolutions that 
indicate at once a reduction of the price of 
insurance and a willingness in a large class 
of cases to throw the whole matter open 
tocompetition. To the public of Brooklyn 
this will be good news, and to the compa- 
nies the hope, at least, remains that lower 
rates will bring an increase of business. 


~—In his lecture on ‘‘ Railroad Accidents,” 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., estimates the 
chances of dying by the deadly rail by 
saying that ‘‘an infant born on a railway 
car and traveling continuously at the rate 
of nine miles a minute would live, as 
against the hazards of death by railroad 
accident, to be seventy years old,” and that 
“he would travel 20,000,000 miles, before 
receiving injury.” 


—The Rochester Advertiser is complain- 
ing of excessive insurance rates in that 
city, claiming that, although since the great 
Chicago fire Rochester has put in opera- 
tion an extensive and efficient system of 
water-works, the rates are ten per cent. 
higher than they were before. The paper 
suggests the organization of one or more 
mutual companies, as a remedy. 


—A newspaper paragraph says that the 
insurance companies interested in the buitd- 
ings destroyed in Elizabeth, N. J., the 
other day, are about to commence suit 
against the city for damages. They claim 
that the city is responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the buildings, because the fire-hy- 
were frozen up. 


—A bill has passed one branch of the 
Massachusetts legislature, and will probably 
prevail in the other, permitting mutual fire 
insurance companies of other states to do 
business in that state, but requiring them 
to maintain a deposit within the common- 
wealth of $200,000 each. 


The squabble between the New Orleans 
firemen and the underwriters on the Bab- 





cock ac 8 question has been de- 
cided against the firemen’s assumptions of 
8n exclusive right to put out fires. The 
arrested Babcock men haye been dis- 
charged. 


—Louis C. Rodier, of Detroit, has invent- 
ed a device for preventing steam-boiler ex- 


gy and for extinguishing fires on ves- 
sels, 





INSURANCE. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement. 


PHONIxX 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance 
OF HARTFORD, 





Co. 


CT. 
JANUARY 1, 1875. 


INCOME FOR 1874. 








OUTING. cnccesecccenss soccetssesectscecsoed $2,725,257 73 
I eaitckcisacedsuaddadacugudeddeadaaaie 651,097 24 
Total income.. . $3,376,354 u 
EXPENDITURES. 
Losses and matured endownients,.... . $872,812 49 
Purchase of surrendered policies......... 31,986 52 
Dividends to policyholders................. W29,970 43 
Commissions and salaries of general and 
SPOCIAE AGOMED, .........ccccccccsccevececs 282,95 80 
Medical examiners’ fees............ ..eecee 19,764 84 
Salaries of officers and employes 37,850 OL 
IR SDA enindd cisaccensenadacsie ¥o8 58,986 97 
Printing, advertising, and all other ex- 

DODSOS. wees. scecsepeoenecerceeeceesece see 84,696 26 
Total MixpemGWieres...; ... cvediccsicc.ccvcence $3,319,003 92 
ASSETS. 

Loans on real estate. ..........000 cecccccces $4,586,211 94 
Loans secured by collaterals............... 181,691 13 
Premium notes on policies in force........ 3,639,330 00 
Stocks and bDONGS..........ce.csceeeseccesess 590,335 00 
Cash in office and bank. 404,749 94 
Interest accrued on cash loansand bonds. 178,077 8 
Deferred and outstanding premiums 

(less cost of collection).................. 515,480 60 
Furniture, safes, etc. (33 per cent. of cost). 9,787 37 
Total Assets.............. $10 105.613 84 

’ 5 
LIABILITIES. 

Death claims reported and not due........ $228,333 00 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. inter- 

est, New York Standard)................ 8,749,880 00 
Potal LAmWMIMGB.c.cccccess ccccccccccseetsese $8,978,213 00 


Surplus, N. ¥. Standard, $1,127,400 84 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 
Conn. Standard ..... 433,603 84 


Policies im £OFOG.........cccccccccscccccccecce 33,413 
Amount insured thereby 





E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Ass’t See’y. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - - - - $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - = © = 408,146.52 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
15th - «© «.« « 





$808,146.52 





This Company d busi ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immunity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 
THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET 8T., NEWARK.” 

J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 
Assets. Jan. lst, 1875. a - $1, »044 32 
Liabilities << a s 
Surplus:. e 7,391 3 

es - Company issues all kinds o: licies at equita- 

rates. Attention is also oe ite to the Decennial 


Potle , Which is practically an endowment assurance 
life rates. 


ACCIDENTS. 


insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Oa, 














FIFTEENTH ANNUAL | STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 








Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874.........000++-..21,044,837 Uf 
INCOME. 
Co ee ea $8,227,299 40 
Interest and rents oo» 1,423,437 T4— 9,650,737 14 
MI acs cotatttedatciasidectigtastaee $31,295,574 £ 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,382 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 3,368,069 & 
Dividend on capital,.., 7,79 © 
6,150,130 83 
WOO ccccccsacse secccecceseeseee $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
BOWEREIOR, «6. ccvccdcecsdecasecectess 454,930 80 





Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
II sien ces. cnccscs 3,951,451 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 
» State stocks..........0.. 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 


3,463,300 03 
82,341 83 


105,07u 00 
Cash on hand in banks 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest........ 


533,837 83— 24,690,512 67 


and accrued........... $184,761 71 


144,677 90 
Deferred premiums.. 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ace 

192,016 45 1,291,744 T 
Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874. .825,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815 
Outstanding Risks, $181.029,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies..... $22,319.170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 
3,662,587 28 

From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 

ttl t of p if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 





f Acwaries 





We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 


——0-- > 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HUBLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 
JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT , 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATEs, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOG&, GEORGE H. STUAKT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr, 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McOOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, B, JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 

SAMUEL BORROWZB, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 

EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Counsel. 

HENRY DAY, Attorney. 











28 ~ THE INDEPENDENT 


[March 95, 1875. 

















—_KNIGKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875 ............. 00.00. c cece eee $7,640,230 62 
PP asi nbh one ob hs tah «sine dbbash ke cect eapkeiebehneaneeesnaeeannell 1,465,043 8G 
Ratie of Expense (including Taxes) to Fotal Income, 10.97. 
IMPARATIVE ST ATEMENT, 1873 and sg 
is 187: Decrease. 
Premium Note Asvets............... $3,444, 105 55S $3, gol. 4; 23 oF 442, 677 75 
CINE, whincc an setlila semthebin 361,544 06 101,561 92 


From the surplus of $1,408,042 86 the Company h as dec lared a ws embed 1 Divides, available on set- 
tlement of next ANNUAL premium, to participating policies, proportionate to — a ae 
The return premium (Dividend) for 1875 will, on most policies, be larger than that of 

The conservative and pvudent management of the Company, as shown by Ay figures given above, a 
ae 2 sufficient guaranty that the best interests of polieyhoiders are honestly protected and faithfully 
promote 

The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” Policies on this plan a on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 
oa rendered as negotiable as a United States Bond 

50. a eure. Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
é w BY, M.D., Consulting Physician. HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN * COLL INS, Manager of Agencies. JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the conditiou of the Company on the first day uf Jan. 1875, 





Cash Capital - - - © = *= = = = = © §2,500,000 00 
eserve 4 “Re-Insuranc 2 Jj é 2 1,951,239 73 
eserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ - 2 2© « 290, 237 42 
et Surplus ~- pie eater 885,281 03 


Total Assets - - - - - Hatter - - - $5, 627, 445 23 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
ee 5. osbunceahnons bbsnnseen sh tadbeeeessaerneseeab sine F 
Bonds and Mortgages, being tirst pon on Real Estate, worth $0,‘ 
United States Stocks (market value 
Bank Stocks, 
State Bonds, 
Loans on Stocks, payable on commend ‘(marke t value of Securities, #4" 
Interest due on ist Janu: ary, 1875 
Baiance in hands of Agents. Ce 
Bills Tete bes oy and Salva 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Oflice 
















"$5,6: 27,445 23 


LIABI LITIéS. 

Clatms for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1579 
Dividends unpaid 
Weta, .vcsnccccccsge evsncdsssdvecese iiaguinn 


J. Hi. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
THOS. B. GREEN ; 
C. K. FRANCIS, { Ass t Sec’s. 


~ 24th ANNUAL REPORT 
ov 718 ATLANTIC 


MAN HAT TAN | mutua wsuravce compan 
LIFE Kidenie eee ees 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Kisks from 
Ist January, 1874, to 3lst December, 1874. $6,512,068 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PRIN, TIL... oc ntisséackccscvecenccssnsscncs 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
— Losses paid during the same period 
° Returns of Premiums and Expenses : 
$2,405,690 73 | The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 
S 
Amount returned to Policy- -holde TS ..-+. $1,056,424 98 re ‘City, PM, wv ed sand $91,080 Go 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,152,800 00 


cal Examiners’ Fees,andCommissions.. 295,508 58 | Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 367,000 00 
Interest_ and sundry notes — claims due e 


$289,534 42 
1,398 00 


$290,924 42 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 











Total amount of Marine Premiums. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon F rire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist eanney. 
1874, to 3ist December, 1874. » $6. 








ivi 16%! 
s 1'373,657 re 





Income for the Year 1874..... 








Gross Assets............... .---89.960.750 48 Mae aa ae 
Reserve required for all poli- =i ————=_ | Premium Notes and Bills Receivable eeeeee 28: 22848 48 

cies in force, Carlisle 4 per IR sctsmugusdinnssssevnssensentccces 266. 109 Et 

vith cal x --—_——- - 

(iste: bAcaik not yet due... ms oe "980 wo Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,584 74 


Dividends a: -_ all italian — : Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

other linbility... «++ 198,005 12—$7,855,073 31 of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

Undivided Surplus....... a ‘$1,837,677 17 legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
———= | ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 

e of Death Claims. Second of February next, from which date all interest 
Prudence and Skill in Management. : thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 


Dividends. 
The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- | cateswhich were issued for gold premioms the pay- 


tions for a quarter of a century. ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. dae 7 
No portion of the business of this Company has been A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 


eS reinsuring the risks of unsuccessful | earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
P HENRY STOKES, President. 3ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 
z L. BALSEY, Secretary. By order of the Board. 


N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPL J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


BSTORES” t Assistant Secretaries. 
TRUSTEES: 


Cc @) | Ti N E N TA L 4D. JONES, ous goRDox © WwW. 7; RURNHAM, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ¥-®; the, ae 
ae 





Tbe Manhattan invites comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following particulars: 
The large excess of Assets over its Liabilities. 
pe) simall Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
ree. the selection of Risks, shown in the small 
a... enfig 








OF NEW YORKH, H. RUSSELL, 1A SHALL, 
OS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU STT., | BAB LAME EOREORY- TANG 
. ‘7 , * 4 * u. vj 5 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. as HAS. D.LEVERICHS 
>. } tY JOSIAH 0. LO 
A Ww 1d Aa E DODGE, ‘ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


Polici : ROYAL PHELPS DAM 'T. SACKETT. 
Policies Issued, JOSEPH GATLLARD,JR, THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
68 500 vey D, (8) ACE GR. 

S90UU- JAMESLOW WINTHROP G. RAY. 
RE oy WEBB, SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
ASSETS, J. D. JONES, Presiden: 

CHAR ES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
$6,600,000. W. ti. H. MOORE, 24 Pice-Pres't 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 461. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, INCORPORATED 1850. 
M. B. WYNKOOP. CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
‘The principal feotures NO this Com aan nore are ABSO- 








President, 





Secretary, LUTE SECURITY, HCO a AGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO ‘ TRE | 
Jd. P. ROGERS. 


All forms of IAfe ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
Actuary, HIN E. DE WIT, President 
. ’ 
8.0. CHANDLER, jn | CHAS. E.PE ABH Sere wrarnina. atenay. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. 
INCOME. 


eer eee ee ayy 
Interest received and accred..ce.ccccscccccccccsscsccessccccce 1,645,106 S4— 


$24,430,879 32 


8,059,561 11 





$32,490,440 43 








rave 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Losses by death.......... ob bien dee bseahséasasestsheueeteueceue $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premiums on 
OMDEESE POTION, 6d diis 5 ncc es csicicccens dca sdSesewiedDecdan se 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..............-+. 361,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees..... Sdeceanen se seccee ia titre 79,457 35 
Taxes, office and Jaw expenses, salaries, printing, etc....... sees. 302,076 08 
—__ 5,344,662 92 
$27,145,777 51 
17|@5 Mil4 4/4 
ss E T s. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................. $1,751,133 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and otler stocks 
(market value $5,173,026 50)............ Rapid a kw ncedieiuiasete 4,970,136 93 
PERIEENED es cakacescencepercmenas <caunemsng eps ews eeaweeabe 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security)...... pA CR DY ad db eaeaKensnaeas 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 

on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)........... Real 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. = 

DIP dscsscovmssssesesunna asiagaes pabevew sa vertoeaueaerue acme 511,192 47 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 





cluded in liabilities)........... caenene waters wesbisielaeweee tore 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents...... Ae EEE Ee ERT CE RR 29,109 30 
Interest accrued te Jan. 1, 1875....... icdwascgSesmohaecuns dome 187,402 83 
——— $27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... Sind Cae median Sune MeUENearsKons $202,889 57 





Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - $21,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........0eeeeee eee ee eee 174,163 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 

insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 





participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding............... qaneesmncmeen Souseusee Seema 152,948 84 $25, 163,943 03 
UTC ENG 5655S oc pu cedsctccntccccncocssboseuwietiecuawe seeecceeccee es + .O25184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 
80 elect. 





v 





During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813, 749 22, 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON; 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. . 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., t Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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UNIVERSAL 
LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY, 


17 & 19 Warren 


Annual Statement, 


Street, New York. 
January ist, 1875. 


—_——-9——— 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874..........cececcceeescceceenccees waned qa en Ble . + +» $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other aha elaaiatait on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
Oy RUNINS <b dhe cacccc ccs ORS i ara» 1,688,473 42 
SY EE Cedavansshiavanadekcteo scnkeeceskoned enueeedasloews 172,516 84 
UNS 605 saa ean wentncsdbebataiaskcedcatderecacdenks 10,000 00 
** all other Sources, Profit on Ee cok ac 6,640 18 $5,105,489 72 
$6,067,136 97 





For NR ciiin 05 cs SusedcdeRisedcaccésdseSbdecencacaas 377.919 57 
SRI NIIN TRS, 6 5 5 5.0.5 Cio dics dinccccck cosme cinwciscccceee 47,577 86 
Se MUNIN od han o595.58 666006545064 occancewd .gacnnn akeeneaas 695 12 
Wy MENON 5 5 656 eds cicccccadesccacdeccsodecddace 842,704 83 
eer error rer rere 7,153 82 
a: | See ee See Nekebnced wi ieaeenaweaeas 16,800 00 
FP oa as See sa nO eee wees casdaameemacanssinie 4,329 86 
“* Expenses of Management....... pia Uigucdedaeanineneen: BR8.186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1875.............0.c00 cee ideue Rede steaa wdoesaqadsnné $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Me Gy NINO 2560.5 66 S006 Se hi. candida dee ees dcceiawcdees $2,128,461 72 
i oes Suga nchacaduskanesoguces 284° 945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds................0eeee cree ee 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust MU Dhixiain cs sc cccecaugiicensces 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
Be Se Ge CO PON bh po Diack bls can caccsecenicsiocs 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 


Add to the above: 
SE TRING 5 tei dicereicincsinesdcxesee 
Deferred Half-yearly and Guarterly Premiums.. 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collecti 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, ... . 





.$98,371 16 
.119,914 85 





LIABILITIES. 


SpE SE I os ccd cnccdcseccccawewes 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)..... 


Surplus, . . 


BOARD OF 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
BAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire 


Ins. Co. 

HENRY — Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 
at- 

THOMAS 1 M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile 
Trust Company. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem 
Gas Company. 


iecichisesstess 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
$4,653,851 11 
shonin wii slg $105,895 93 
sieiceigineanged vee +e «3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 | 
ove + + SOTRIE 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
— aah COE, President ‘American Exchange 


cro Tr "HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire In- 
surance Comp any 

SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th at. 

HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 

Brown 





KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., MEDIoAr | 
EXAMINER. 


ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, 


& Co. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
M.D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - -* = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 


Brooklyn Department: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B&. D, 


DIRECTORS : 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ. @. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNU 


LOW. SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN ‘ CYRUS CURTISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN RM. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. ES LAMSO} 
TAEODORE I. HUSTED, WE N 
WM. H. CAS ENRY F. SPAULDING, 

H. LD, JO 
M. ROBERT H. McCURDY 


wM. RI 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DANIELS, MILLER, 


AS. D, JOHN H. a 
C. J. LOWREY HENRY PON AS 
JOHN D. MA’ 
LORING ASE 
ARTHUR W. B N, BROWARD MA MARTIN, 


aM buegine onan q 


J Recreiary.. F. SLATER. 


Secretary Local Dest 


Brooklyn Dep't 


WNS: 
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Financial, 
THE GREENBACK CONVENTION. 


THE new party sought to be organized 
by the gentlemen who recently held a con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, is, if it is ever 
actually born, to be the Paper-Money Party 
pure and simple. These John Law finan- 
ciers propose to create ‘‘ a monetary system 





| based on the faith and resources of the 


pation.” Bank-notes they would dispense 
with altogether; and, as a substitute there- 
for, they would have the Government issue 
paper money ‘‘ directly to the people in 
payment of Government obligations, with- 
out the intervention of any system of bank- 
ing corporations.” The money thus issued 
is to be ‘a legal-tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, duties on imports 
included.” The only exception to this 
principle respects that ‘‘portion of the 
interest and principal of the present public 
debt that is by the express terms of the law 
creating it made payable in metallic 
money.” The method of redeeming this 
paper money, so far as it is ever to be re- 
deemed, is by making it ‘‘ interchangeable 
at the option of the bolder with registered 
Government bonds, bearing arate of interest 
vot exceeding 3.65 per cent. per annum.” 
This system, as these gentlemen verily 
think and indeed know, will make ‘‘ the 
United States the depository of the precious 
metals of the world,” besides giving the 
people all the money they want ‘‘at the 
lowest interest,’’ cheapening transportation, 
enabling the railroads to pay off their debts, 
and setting the whole country going on a 
line of general and indefinite prosperity. 

If these are to be the consequences, 
then let us by all means have the new 
party organized forthwith and let all the 
people join it, Down with the banks asa 
public nuisance! Start the printing-press 
under Government auspices and print just 
as much money as the Government may 
think that the people need. Let us have 
no more customs duties payble in gold. 
Pay all the debts of the Government with 
paper money, unless there be an express 
stripulation for coin payment. Let us have 
this financial millennium at the earliest possi- 
ble date. It isno small matter to relieve pov- 
erty of its burdens, to extricate bankruptcy 
from its liabilities, and make things comfort- 
able generally. The old fogies in political 
economy—such, for exampk, as John Stuart 
Mills and Professors Cairnes, Price, Sum- 
ner, and Perry—should stand aside, and let 
the new order of thinkers come to the 
front. 

Promising as this beautiful system is, 
there is, nevertheless, a little hitch in the 
plan, that we should like to see explained. 
There is no difficulty in having a plenty of 


| money, such as it is, upon this scheme, 


| provided Congress will order it to be 
printed; but we apprebend that a serious 
| difficulty would be experinced in reference 


; to the question of its value. 


The money 


| would be no better than if issued by Peter 





| Snooks, unless the Government should 
| promise to exchange for it, at the option of 
the holder, some real value. What is the 
value into which, according to this plan, 
the money is to be converted, at the option 
of the holder? Simply another evidence 
of Government indebtedness. How is this 
to be paid? Simply by giving back the 
first form of indebtedness. The money 
buys the bond and the bond buys the 
money. Each buys the other, at the option 
of the holder. Each stands behind the 
other, according to circumstances. This is 


| practically all that there is in the so-called 
| ‘* faith and resources of the nation.” There 





is no value payment at any time. It is 
simply paper, with certain characters 
printed upon it, to begin with and paper to 
end with. There is nothing behind the 
paper. The Government is not pledged to 
put anything behind it or to pay the paper 
in anything but paper. 

Now, if men choose to try the exper- 
iment of lifting themselves over a fence 
by pulling at their boot-straps, we have no 
special objection that they should gratify 
themselves to their hearts’ content. But 
when they propose to establish a monetary 
system on nothing but words, and to ig- 
nore the settled laws of value, as estab- 
lished by the world’s experience, we ask 
the privilege of being counted out. We 








have no fancy for a society of financial 
Bedlamites. We stick to the old notion 
that real money is and must be a commod- 
ity, Which it costs labor to produce and 
which by reason of its labor-cost and its 
uses among men has value independently 
of its use as money. This goes down to 
hard-pan and gives a solid fact to rest 
upon. The functions of money, as the 
instrument of exchange and the standard 
of value, settle the question that mere 
paper money, with nothing but paper be- 
hind it,no matter who issues it and no 
matter what is printed upon it, never was 
and never can be good money. The world 
has tried the experiment so often and so 
uniformly with the same result that the 
point has long since ceased to be in debate 
among om who pemenr semmaiad the subject. 
cL 
STATE USUAY LAWS AND NA- 
TIONAL BANKS. 


WE referred last week to a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 


setts in regard to the application of state 


usury laws to national banks. We now 
quote as follows an extract from the 
decision as given in the Albany Law 
Journal: 


‘*The power of the Government to create 
a bank issupreme. From its nature it in- 
cludes the power to endow it with all such 
faculties as are appropriate to accomplish 
its object. It is clear, as stated in Osborn 
vs. The United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 738, 
that the faculty of lending and dealing in 
money is an appropriate and necessary 
faculty for a bank, and that without it the 
bank would want the capacity to perform 
its public functions in the most efficient 
manner. The rate of interest to be charged 
‘for the use of money is anecessary incident 
of aloan,and the power in Congress to 
authorize a bank to lend money involves 
the power to fix the rate of interest and the 
penalty for taking a greater rate. If astate 
may fix therate of interest, it may practi- 
cally destroy the faculty of the bank. The 
power to create a bank includes the power 
to fix the limitations within which it may 
exercise its functions and faculties and 
to determine the causes for which and 
the manner in which it may be de- 
stroyed. The power vested in Con- 
gress is inconsistent with a power in 
any state or territory to affix penalties 
upon the bank for taking unlawful interest 
or for any other violation of the act of 
Congress. We are of opinion that it was 
within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to fix the rate of interest which a 
national bank might take upon a loan of 
money, and to determine the penalty for 
taking a greater rate; that such power, 
when exercised by Congress, is exclusive 
of state legislation; that the provision of 
the thirtieth section of the act of Congress 
we are considering, imposing a penalty for 
taking unlawful interest, applies as well to 
banks established in states where a rate of 
interest is fixed by law as to banks in states 
where no rate is fixed, and, therefore, that 
the laws of New York imposing penalties 
for taking usury do not apply to national 
banks established within its limits.” 


This opinion goes upon the assumption 
that Congress, having enacted a usury 
law for the regulation of banks organized 
and existing under its authority, state legis- 
latures have no jurisdiction in respect to 
the rate of interest to be charged by 
national banks or in respect to penalties 
for exceeding this rate. Congress having 


disposed of both questions, they are taken 
out of the range of state legislation. ~ This 
seems to us the correct view, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse opinion of the Court of 
Appeals of this state, as given in the case 
of the First National Bank of Whitehall vs. 
Lamb. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


SpcreTary Bristow has canceled $1,- 
285,100 of legal-tender notes, under the 
provisions of the law requiring the re- 
demption of such gotes in the proportion 
of eighty per cent. of the increased issue of 
national bank-notes. This reduces the 
outstanding legal-tenders to 380,714,900 
The Secretary understands the redemption 
thus provided to mean cancellation and 
destruction, and.not simply temporary 
retirement of the notes, with the power of 
reissue. This is the true meaning, unless 
the redemption required was designed to 
be a mere sham. The idea was to substi- 
tute national bank-notes for legal-tenders, in 
the proportion of $100 of the former for 
$80 of the latter. 

—The city of Vicksburg, in Mississippi, 
contains a population of about 11,000, lesa 
than half being white people. The debt of 
the city in 1869 was $13,000, and is now 
$1,400,000. This shows that oe must be 
a screw loose in the management of its af- 
fairs. 
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Farm and Garden. 


oe 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 








WINDOW-GARDENING can be pursued by every 
one who possesses a window, and the nearer 
the sky the operations are carried on the bet- 
ter opportunity is given to the flowers to 
thrive luxuriantly. It is not impossible to 
improvise a small and flourishing greenhouse 
under a skylight in the attic, provided the 
mercury will not fall below the ever-to-be 
dreaded cipher ; and beautiful flowers can be 
taised in an observatory, if double windows 
are provided, and st night the door leading to 
it be left open, to permit the warmth from the 
furnace-flues to reach the plants. 

Itis not needful to bave costly appliances 
for window-gardening, although we must con- 
fess to a penchant for beautiful pots and hand- 
somely decorated jardinitres; but we have 
seen very lovely flowers blossoming in boxes 
made of smoothed boards, carelessly nailed to- 
gether and painted green. Indeed, any school- 
boy can fashion a jerdinizre that will contain 
soil enough and allow the water to escape, 
which will serve as the groundwork of a win- 
dow-garden, whose presence will give an air 
of refinement and add to tke joys of every 
household. 

It is a decided mistake to imagine that plants 
are unhealthful in sleeping apartments or 
“living-rooms.”” Of course, if the flowers 
exhale a strong perfume—such as that of 
Tuberoses, Hyacinths, aod Daphnes—they 
make the air too odorous to be desirable at 
night; but healthy-growing plants absorb the 
carbonic ‘acid in the atmosphere and keep it 
pure and agreeable. They are, in truth, the 
best disinfectants that can be employed; and 
if every window in the large tenement houses 
of our cities could be filled with lovely flowers 
we should hear much less of fatal and con- 
tagious diseases, such as typhoid fevers and 
diphtheria. 

If the Board of Health possessed the power 
to give to every tenement family a few pots of 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, and Carnations, 
they would greatly lessen the fees of the 
physicians and the sufferings of the poor. A 
voice at our shoulder declares that the plants 
would perish of neglect. We think not. On 
the contrary, we believe that in many cases 
they would receive the tenderest care, while in 
others they would soon awaken a lively interest 
io their growth. 

A bright green plant seen in the depths of 
winter is always an attractive sight to both the 
ignorant and the cultivated. It delights us, 
because the contrast between that and the 
outer world is se apparent. It lives, breathes, 
and blooms when Nature lies, as it were, dead 
in the snowy embrace of stern Winter. 

We believe that anything capable of holding 
earth would do for flowers to growin. Com- 
mon red pottery, however, is mostly used ; 
but such pots are not desirable when economy 
of space is to beconsidered. The chief advan- 
tage of these pots consists in the ease with 
which tbe plants can be changed into those of 
a larger size. Boxes made of zinc are often far 
more desirable than clay pots and they cost 
but little. They can even be easily made at 
home. 

If the zine box is placed within a wooden 
one a trifle larger than the zinc one, and the 
intervening space filled up with moss, dried 
leaves, or cocoanut fiber, it prevents the zinc 
from becoming too much heated by the sun, 
which is a great advantage. The bottom of 
the zinc should be perforated before it is made 
and the edges can lap over each other or be 
soldered together. 

If small roots of Ivy, Tradescantia, Colis- 
eum Ivy, and Moneywort are planted between 
the zine and the wood and allowed to trail 
over the sides, they will produce a very pieas- 
ing effect. The vines, if preferred, can be 
trained over osiers placed at each corner of 
the box and tied together in the center. 
When filling the box, it is needful to first at- 
tend to its drainage, for few plants are health- 
fol whose roots touch water continually. Bits 
of charcoal make the best drainage we know 
of, because they also act as a fertilizer and 
sweetener of the soil. Nocompostcan grow 
sour if broken bits of charcoal or charcoal-dust 
are sdded to it. 

Tne best way to procure potting soil is to 
purchase it of a florist, its expense being very 
trifling. If, however, there is not such a place 
within reach, one can easily obtain enough 
soil from the road scrapings, which wil! often 
be rich in manures. 

In the country, however, rich soils are 
always obtainable and our country readers 
should be able to possess themselves of the 
richest of potting earths. The pine forests 
offer them their dark, sandy loam, made fruit- 
ful by the pine-needles of centuries; the 
swamps contain rich muck, which needs only 
to be oven-dried to mix well with other soils; 
while the decomposed manure of an old hot- 
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bed is considered the best soil for Roses, Gera- 
niums, and Carnations. In sheep-pastures can 
also be found a concentrated fertilizer, far be- 
yond that whieh the cow or horse-stable 
affords; for they bave proved that sheep 
manure is exactly suited, if given in small 
quantities, to the luxuriant growth of Fach- 
sias, Roses, etc. 

It is also an excellent plan to carry home a 
few sods from a good pasture, where the grass 
grows stiff and sharp, and, having charsed it in 
the fire, put it down cellar for five or six weeks, 
and then it will easily crumble to a powder 
and prove a good fertilizer. Sand is also an 
essential to plant growth. It is required to 
keep the soil light and friable, and not heavy 
and soft. There are hardly any plants which 
will not exhibit finur growth if a tablespoonful 
or more of sand or gritty soil is added to the 
pots. Ifthe surface soil of your plants grows 
green, then you may be sure that their roots are 
suffering for sand. 

Sea-sand is not so desirable for this purpose 
as yellow sand; yet if it is washed through sev- 
eral waters, and then dried and dug into the 
pots with a hairpin, it will be found of use. 

With a good exposure, temperate heat, aud 
® suitable soil plants will flourish in luxuri- 
ance throughout the winter. To be sure, they 
demand daily attention, but not as much as a 
poodle-dog asks at your hands; and they will 
fully repay you by their shining foliage, lovely 
flowers, and exquisite perfume.. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE QUEEN’S GARDENS. 





The Royal Gardens near Frogmore are 30 
acres in extent and inclosed within a wall 12 
feet in hight. It is a magnificent spot, with its 
grand collection of plants and flowers. There 
are two splendid apartments for the use of the 
Queen, out of which she proceeds to the con- 
servatories, which cover a total range of glass 
of 920 feet. There is a vinery 102 feet long, two 
peach houses 58 feet long, and pits for forcing 
lemons, cucumbers, and asparagus, heated with 
hot water. These gardens are considered to be 
the completest of any on earth and are sur- 
rounded with 1,000 acres of magnificent scen- 
ery and stocked with several thousand fallow 
deer. ‘Yonder,’ said our guide, “‘is the long 
walk,’’ nearly three miles in extent, shaded all 
the way by a double row of ancient elms, a de- 
lightful promenade. It was planted in the year 
1860, and among its other advantages is a spring 
of great effect in chronic diseases. In the 
southeastern direction you will perceive a lodge, 
which was for a long time the residence of 
George IV. It was taken down by com- 
mand of that king, with the exception of the 
Gothic dining-hall, where at present occasional 
royal fetes are held. At the back of the lodge 
you will see a large building, called Cumberland 
Lodge, formerly the seat of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, uncle to George IV. The Queen’s 
hunters are kept in the adjoining preserves. 
Near Cumberland Lodge are the schools, finished 
in 1844 by the Queen, for the education of the 
children of the employes of the royal domain. 
There on the other side of the Cumberland 
Lodge is the broad approach to the celebrated 
lake called Virginia Water, surrounded by a 
succession of delightful views, increased by ar- 
tificial aid. It is about seven miles in circum- 
ference and one mile and a half in length and 
in width one-third of a mile, and is one of the 
largest artificial sheets of water in England. 


COLORING GRASSES AND FLOWERS. 


The prettily colored grasses now s0 often 
found in show-windows have come to be gener- 
ally admired and used for ornamental purposes. 
The Queenslander has the following in relation 
to the process of coloring: 

“‘There are few prettier ornaments and none 
more economical and lasting than bouquets 
of native grasses, mingled with the various 
Gsaphalium, o: unchangeable flowers. They 
have but one fault; that is, the want of other 
calors besides yellow and drabor brown. To 
vary their shade, artificially, these flowers are 
sometimes dyed green. This, however, is in 
bad taste and unnatural. The best effect is 
produced by blending rose and red tints, to- 
gether with a very little pale blue, with the 
grasses and flowers, as they dry naturally. 
The best means of dyeing dried leaves, flowers, 
and grasses is simply to dip them into the 
6)..ituous liquid solution of the various com- 
pounds of analine. Some of these have a beau- 
tiful rose shade; others red, blue, orange, and 
purple. The depth of color can be regulated by 
diluting, if necessary, the original dyes with 
methyl or spirit, down to the shade desired. 

When taken out of the dye, they should he ex- 
posed to the air to dry off the spirit. They then 
require arranging or setting into form, as when 
wet the petals and fine filaments have a tend- 
ency to eling together, which should not be. A 
pink saucer, as sold by most druggists, at six- 
penee each, will supply enough rose dye for two 
ordinary bouquets. The druggists also supply 
the simple dyes of analine of various colors, 








at the same cost. The pink saucer yields the 


best rose dye, by washing it off with water and 
lemon juice. The analine dyes yield the best 
violet, mauve, and purple colors.’’ 


DO HORSES REASON? 


A 8t. Louis correspondent of Turf, Field, and 
Farm, in speaking of the death of the race mare 
‘Sunny South,” belonging, we believe, to Col. 
O'Fallon, of St. Louis, says: 

“There was an incident connected with death 
of ‘Sunny South’ that deserves to be recorded, as 
showing an instinct in the equine race almost 
amounting to reason. The first intimation that 
Mr. Wasson, Mr. Harney’s faithful manager, 
had of ‘Sunny South’s’ illness was from hearing 
a noise at his door about five o’clock in the 
morning, as if some one was knocking to arouse 
him. Upon getting up and going to the door 
he found the colt pounding the steps with his 
little hoofs. As soon as Wasson made his ap- 
pearance the colt nipped his coat-sleeves and 
pantaloons several times with his teeth and 
started off in the direction of his mother, who 
was lying prostrate a quarter of a mile distant in 
the high weeds. Wasson, not taking the hint, 
started in the direction of the stable, instead of 
following the colt; but the little fellow, deter- 
mined not be thus baffled, followed him, and by 
continuing the nipping and biting process, at 
times stinging him severely on the legs with his 
teeth, then again starting off as before toward 
his mother, finally convinced him that there 
was something wrong, whereupon he changed 
his course and followed the colt, who continued 
his tactic of nipping and running off, until he 
finaliy conducted him to where his suffering 
mother was lying prostrate among the weeds,”’ 

GERMAN OCEAN ONCE DRY LAND. 

The German Ocean, like the English Channel, 
was once an island, plain, or valley, raised far 
above the sea-level. The sea has but recently 
invaded this depressed plain, submerged its 
forests, and superseded its river-courses. The 
buried trees of its sunken forests are still stand- 
ing, rooted in their own vegetable soil, although 
beneath the waves. At certain seasons, and 
especially after great storms, the stumps of oak, 
alder, yew, and Scotch firs are seen standing up- 
right in the water. The condition of the wood 
and of the fir-cones (some of the latter evidently 
bitten by animals) seems to tell us that the 
sinking of the land here occurred at no distant 
period in the physical history of our country. 
The remains of land animals, too, as well as of 
the forest, they inhabited, are discovered in the 
bed of the German Ocean. It takes us back to 
the time when the European mainland, instead 
of terminating, as it does to-day, with the coasts 
of Norway and France, stretched far westward 
in one unbroken area, beyond the present coast 
of Ireland. These were the flourishing days of 
the forests of oak, chestnut, alder, and yew 
which are now submerged in the German 
Ocean and the English Channel. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF THE POTATO DISEASE. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
was made the agent for a prize essay on the 
potato disease and ninety persons sent in papers 
in competition. The committee who examined 
them decided that not one of them knew any- 
thing about it. There were, to be sure, plenty 
of suggestions and guesses, among which the 
prevalent speculation that varieties wear out 
was the most common.: With these people all 
that is required to keep down disease is to keep 
up the stock of new things, and perhaps the 
higher-priced these novelties are the more lovely 
will be the crop! 

However, the society thought proper to try 
even this. No longer offering premiums for 
thoughts and opinions, it offered one for re- 
sults. Six out of ninety only accepted this test, 
and this shows the proportion of practical men 
to the mere writers. But alas! for even six 
braves! None of their theories proved true. 
The new and “‘ disease proof ’’ varieties fared no 
better than the old ones, and the $500 fa still 
open for any one who can find ont the cance 
and cure of the potato disease. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WINDMILL POWER. 


There are said to be upward of a hun- 
dred private mansions near New York City 
which employ windmill power for pumping 
water, sawing wood, grinding, threshing grain, 
ete. The American Manufacturer states that in 
many instances they are superseding steam- 
engines, water-wheels, hydraulic-rams, horse- 
power, and caloric-engines, being run without 
cost, except for lubricating oil. These mills 


are not only noiseless, as now constructed, but 
they are also self-regulating. 





“For fewar an ague and the genuine shaking 
ague we would recommend our readers to try 
Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil. . Its faithful 
use has cared some very severe cases, Itisa 
good remedy to haye in the house for many of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 1 


AGRICULTURAL. 


ONE YEAR’S 
BUPPLY OF 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


for Small Cardens. 


offer the following collections, which contain only 
the most approved and desirable kinds in each class, 
— are made up in the most liberal manner, care 
been taken to give a large quensit et the 

best and most useful varieties in each secti 


Collection No. 1, price $6. 
ae $12. 
Collections of Annual Flower Seeds. 
Carefully selected, so as to give a beaufiful succes- 
sion of Flowers throughout he ensuing spring and 


summer months. Explicit — for sowing and 
treatment sent with each packa: 


25 distinct varieties for #1 00. 
50 2 50. 


100 “ “ cr 5 0. 


Any of the above collections sent free by mall on 
receipt of the price. 


Purchasers of any of the above collections will recetve 
without extra charge our Seedand Plant Catalogues fos 
1875. together with five colored plates. 


Elec Hirelersimes 


35 Courtlandt street, New York. - 


‘BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


EN EVERBLOOMING ROSES, different, for...$1 & 
CARNATIONS. GERANIUMS, " FUCHSIAS, and 
ee leading plants, different varieties, ten 


nts for 
eo ENTY VERBEN AS, named, assorted colors, 
ONE HUNDRED VERBENAS, hamed, “assorted 





continuous bloom Ved udee ovebbeawesssccsden cece’ 
FIFTY PLANTS, tor: continuous bloom, for..... 4@ 
ONE HUNDRED FOLIAGE PLANTS, for rib: 


Aaa. 11 cents ron postage on 31 
will b —... T 
charge for bo 


Catalogues pal to all applicants. 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES, 


W. iH. BAILEY. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


TREES 


FOR FRUIT, FOR ORNAMENT, FOR 
PLEASURE, FOR PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, 
Quinces. 


SMALL FRUITS.—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries 
Biackberries, Strawberries, Gooseberrics 

ORNAMENTAL.—Weeping and Standard sess. 

EVERGREENS.—Common and New and Rare. 

SHRUBS. ng mg cen and growering. 

oe oye oo Tea, Crete pe Perpetuz 

CLEM 3 ACKMA fe ft yet hardy, 


lives eas, me. fast. —y Homers t t 
TWEL sy ON RTS PERP HITE CLEMA- 


TIS and fifty new varietien of of many byt 3 4 of color 
Stron; om safely se 

G00! PLANTS tent by mah Pe diets aid, as follows: 
6 Choice Roses for Choice Roses for...$2 
6 Varieguted-leaved — owering Shrubs for.. 1 00 
B Nertegeest eaved and Flowering Shrubs for.. 2 
ao Acres of are ae Catalogues free. 

T. L & BROTHERS, 
ER, NEW YORK. _ 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE for sale in lots 
to suit customers. This article is sold for HALF THE 
PRICE of other fertilizers and is cheaper for Tobacco, 
Cotton, Corn, and Vegetables than any other n mar- 
ket. Price (delivere on board in New York City) $25 


per 

MILTON STRONG, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 

“I gave Poudrette a thoroug ch trial’ This year, usin, 
it upon Corn, Potatoes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, an 
Vines, and I have never raised better crops. My Corn 
— eld 100 bushels of ears per acre and my garden 

ne bl eam and admiration of ail who saw it.” 
WARD, New London , Conn., writes: 

“ Mr po rruily recommend your Double Refined Pou- 
drette as being the best fertilizer in use for Corn, Pota- 
toes,and Tobacco. Lhave tested it side by side with 
the manures, and the Poudrette has always proved 


Mr. ALLANSON, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: 

“For several years past have used | joe Poudrette 
for Corn, s, and Garden Vegetables, and I have 
realized on the first ad one hundred per ¢ent. for all 
the it ee ee 

let, giving fulrdirections, etc., sent free, on 
applicnt on to. JAMES T. FOSTER, 


orders, another plant 
he other selections by express. No 








66 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


BRIGHTWOOD NURSERY. 


J.W. ADAMS, | pl r, 1, Springfield, Mass. 
A full stock of Fruit eens, Roses, and 

Shrubs. Especial Sitention is called to our 

Hardy Pench Trees, for the North. 

Standard Pear Trees, Extra and No. 

Ren’s Mammoth and true Orange Quince. 

Cherry_Trees, very handsome. 

Apple Trees, for Orchards and Gardens. 

g ‘rab Ap Pines new and pany e, gugoeas, everywhere 
3ra we & com assortment. inc Indin 

Pe CHAMPION, CROTON, and MARTHA. the 

Gotiost, Sweetest, and most Products 

Currants. and Small Fruits grown in large « eae. 

Pyramidal ruce, the best, all sizes, very 


arb. \ v ce. une ualed for small grounds, 
F 
j 


ogue sent free, 
| rice SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1876 


DS AND BULBS, 


sent, with ea specimen of ote AMERICAN 
ARDEN, 8 new Tlustrated Journal of nee ae 
Gites by James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 


BEACH, SON & CO., Seedsmen, 
%6 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FINE, CHOICE FLOWERS FREE. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners on me finest residences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors 


furnished free by dealers generally and by 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, or 132 East River St., Cleveland, 0. 





CHEMICAL 


FERTILIZERS. 


Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate 
of Potash, Sulphate of Ammonia, Acid Phos- 
phate, also 


CLIMAX SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


CONTAINING 3.26 per cent. of Ammonia and 
24 per cent. of Soluble Phosphate of Lime. 
In reply to letters of inquiry, prices and the 
exact analysis of any or each of the chemicals 
will be given; and they will be sold with 
GUARANTY of the quality as stated. 


GEO. E WHITE, 


160 Front &t., New York. 


SALEM, SALEM.—Best Garden Grape known 
Strong plants, hay ge ag re , cheap | mail. Cir- 
culars, with cut, free. I BABCOCK, Lockport, N. Y. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES, 


E. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N. Y 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Alfred Bridgeman, 
876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower; Importer and Dealer in 


VECETABLE, FIELD, 


AanD 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Garden Tools and Horticultural Books, 


My Annual Priced Catalogues ae now ready an 
mailed free to all applicants: gain ry ithe 
leading and most popular et of UEGE 
FIEL da E tadedier” all 
the most desirable novelties of ee aaa season. 


Fresh Grapes 1 March, 


keepi mem vest om delicious in open boxes from Sep- 
tem . Easily grown, early, hardy and 
ver hE. Se Fruit now on hand—March “isth 
pe. t, luscious, and healthful. Plant the no 
AGAWAM, from J, Y. PARCE, Nurseryman, Fair- 
rt, Monroe Y. First-class a delivered 
y mail postpaid, $1 each; by expre: $8 per doz. 
Other choice nursery stock at Fenscnabic rates. Send 
for price-list and references. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


ean be delivered nee of or ret ot ver mail.al. Nar door. 

e new LILA one of 

the prettiest ttle pans 9 why of the CURBEA,. cents ; 

}per dozen. Alse splendid assortment of ROSES. 
Six for $1, thirteen for $2. Sent per mail, prepaid. 

Send for our new Se7sLogus = A >: 59] de- 

scriptive of the finest raricue an to florists 

H ES BRO. A & THOMAS 

Cherry Hill Ne comes West Chester, Pa. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEA PEST AB? BEST 
FERTILIZER = market. Made from re biood, 
bone, and meat, dried and pulverized. without adui- 
teration, from She slaughter-houses of New York and 

icago. Analysis of most fertilizers sold show them 
worth, on the whole, not over one-half the selling 
pene. This is three times richer in nitrogen than 
est supe Tphosphate, an pea worth, by avalysis, over $70 























per ton. Price 


Reteoenees ante ts oalae 

Prof Johnson, Sheffield Scientific Schooi, 
Yale wy ‘New Haven; Prof. J. - pamols, Editor 
of Boston Journal of Chemist: aoe 


rs.) ERS, Age ‘New York 








to” Always Fresh and Reliable. 43 
1875. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR. 1875. 
lista of 


Contains descriptive and egetable, 
py and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs = gy oe 
or, Garden Requisite. Beau y Illus- 


and 
trated. mane a ie 
Y as DREER. Philadelphia, Pa 


7 NONPARELL MILLS 


For al 
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MERRELL & COLEMAN, 


NURSERYMEN, CEREVA, N.Y. 
Branch Office 8 and 10 Water 8St., N. Y. City. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SMALL FRUITS AXD GRAPE VINES. 


eT. Jr. vino #8 AML fF Ale oy: greats Sots oes 





wiMA 7ON i R., EASFESREY . 800 per cent. 
to) oO yom 
alogues free. 


Fie vite went Co. eel xe oe se, 





THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


Built _ ™ fete war iw oo ag taal tent x- 
y ne rpeine +3 ma! sts in 
the field have demons 
IMPORTANT POINTS Saeen ere OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAS. 
ist.—A stationary and adjustable draft-rod. 
Heel, and e always in a straight 
line, v without any movement, being stationary in the 
$d. =A Woop Bram, the only right material for a 
beam. ed as to be never out of true, Plow 
will always wo as well one side as the other. 
4th.—An cnttesly new princi ut and shape for mold- 
peer’. os will turn ee \ ans —- it much 
poner’ ty ‘sod or stubble 
lowing hill-sides, and 
us! y plowed better 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Salo by ali their Agents. 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
BELOIT 
SELF AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, 


with Jointed Bar Mowing 


Attachment. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PARKER & STONE, 
BELOIT, A SCONSIN,. 
d Mow as been Ny tested. Is 


simple in onstruction, strona and durable. Not Ha- 
ble to get out of Has 





weight on the horse’s neck. They can always be re- 
upon fora big day’s work. ill do good execu- 
tion in all kin f in and grass. per cuts 6 


wide, with all m 
draft momnine 2 the world. 
ease witn a single team. aper will cut from 15 to 
2 — per day and can be managed by # boy or girl 

~ + ~ an of age. For further particulars send for 
sanakine 





FLOWER & VEGETABLE 


EED 


H OV EY be CO. 


CHICAGO it 


The “Planet” Double-wheel Hoe «im 


work Onions, Roots, Garden C Cutti: 
Seedlings, ko. be ne Detter and i times 
















& L. 
A LIVE AGENT 5 ae aie EVER 


ORNAMENTAL _ 
ATWOOD, ROOT & CO, = 


Castle Brook Nurseries, 


GENEVA, N. ¥. 
gene. for price-list and state quantity <> 
wan' 


-E-E-D- 


Choloest Flowers—Best Vegetables. 
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Elegant Books on Gardening 


Ive WNW AWAY 


to our customers. New ol page 

Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 

Free to all. wore SREtL.S ws 
(late Woop & H eneva, N. ¥. 





nent. The new extra-carly Peac exander, 
AER ee 
d fine very early or very ; 

Gmail a i 8 ge Plan .. 50,0¢0 Apple 

and oth Sther fruit stocks 100,000. Norway 7 Sprace, 


ee for Sy s te PM yan Rg - 
Bi nity Pom Briced 


oer si ae Sees ; 
ws i mada % a cGhouss, Piymo 
pecial Rocheste 
ROSES !: Commerc tee — 
Hyb. ne uals, 
$3" plants, prow large ae Gee 
per di 
cheap. splendid impor 


Ww. S LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 
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w. Ss. LITTLE: Rochester, N. Y. 











1/$500 IN PREMIU 


2. 





important to Potato Crowers. 





NEW AND CHOICE ‘VEGETABLES. 


THREE NEW POTATOES. 


LER A— From seven to ten days earlier 
er variety in cultivation—in smal! quantities er 


i ¢ ae certificate was awarded to this variety 
the past summer by the Royal Hort. Soc. of London. 


SNOW FLAKE.—Beautiful in appeara iaye inter 
rior in lit; 7 Be ae in but 2 .. ge* says lat 

1 thet iY. y- Sh ; Si pee 
poe fi 3 pounds to one aA dress by 
pei. ora res a ire ht, s 1 peck, #52 

A sily staal Sant awarded tothe above varieties 
by the Mass. Hort. Societ; 


EUREKA,—A seedling of the Excelsior, crossed 
with the White Peachblow, and possesses in 
combined qualities of these 


ble degree the 
"kine o canantt d early variet: derfaliy 
@ secon variety, won: — 
tive, | =e kee wien d wil, wh Ww hen better 
becom general io A Silver Medal w was 


awarded ‘0 hae and other seedlings of Mr. Brownell 
a nd =. eee 
Dy mail, pooeabe express OF freight, 6 peck, 
y mal $05 ; 
a lpeck, sgosspaid by $8; hel, bs 1 barrel, $35. 


ae IN FREUe iy | be divided among the 
© shall produce the 








wh 

cao poe FA from one oanil of ~ — of the 

above two yar es m one pour LAKE URE- 
R EACH VARIETY, sakbeat to 

conditions omeet in our Potato Catalogue. 


BROWNELL’S BEAUTY.—Introduced in the 
oprts of 1873. This variety was extensively grown 
the past season and gave general satisfaction. Its 
fine shape, handsome color, extraordin 
tiveness, and su 
lished it as one o 


nary produc- 
rior quality have oansy estab- 

the best for general 
Price: vy ne. 5 4, three pounds fe for $1, by 
nae. to on by express or freight, 1 peck, 
. bushel, eo: "1 bushel, $4; 1 barrel, $8. 


EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—Like the Early 
Rose in ae and quality, but from seven to ten 
days earlier and much more productive. A trial of 
three years fully confirms all of our previous state- 
ments, and we “unhesitatin ly pronounce it as the 
best reped Beet ei ure in the —_— 

paid 1 pound, 50 cts.; 3 poun * 
gb poy ente rm re ht, 1 peck, $2; bf bushel, 8; 


bushel 
charges on a Potatoes sent by express or 
trennt to be paid b ey urchaser 

Fora full atocrip on of the above. and other desira- 
ble varieties see our Illustrated Potato Catalogue. 


Bliss’s Mlustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently in- 
trodu with many other be os 
fully illustrated ; also most usefu} information C4 
of this ie esculent. mt 


the 
toall applicants. 














TWO NEW TOMATOES. 
THE CONQUEROR. 
TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER 
VARIETY KNOWN. 
Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of The Agrt- 
eulturist, thus describes it: 
“T had over a dozen varieties, including this, among 
which were several novelties, as well as those ac- 
cep! as standard varieties. All were treated pre- 
cisely alike. from the time of sowing to that of fruit- 
ing. I think it a moderate statement to say that the 
Conqueror was ten days earlier than any other in the 
en. By earliness I do not refer to the ripening of 
&@ single specimen, for the Conqueror ripened one 
fruit astonishin ay early; but I mean that the vines 
of this would ood table supply at least ten 
Sage before those of any other variety. I would also 
add that in color, e. eyeee. and quality this variety was 


ws A satis: 
25 cts. per r packet; 5 packets, $1. 
THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
rt of the well-known Trophy and its counter- 
oon in shape, size, and general appearance, of a rich 
— yellow color, a valuable acquisition. 
. per packet ; 5 packets, $1. 


NEW SWEET CORN--TRIUMPH 


(A VALUABLE ACQTISITION.) 

This new and superior variety is the result of ten 
years of careful cultivation and the selection of 
seed stock, with the aim of developing the following 
points of excellence, which are now combined in this 

variety—viz., sweetness, earliness—it being the earli- 

est of all the large varieties, and unsurpassed for ite 
richness, sweetness, and delicacy of flavor, produc- 
tiveness, size of ear, and white appearance when 
cookea. It has been cultivated as a market variety 
for several yeore (though the seed was not offered 
for’sale until last year), and it is highly endorsed 
by reliable and prominent —_— who have given it 

othing can surpass it as a market variety. 
Price ota. a packet; 5 packets, $1. Select ears, Octs. 


The fohewing Catalogu 





es are annually published, 
and will be mailed to all appliennts on receipt of price 
affixed. customers supplied free 

Blise's Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide te the Flower and Kitchen Gare 

en, pages, —— several hundred finely exe- 
cuted engravings and a beautifully colored litho- 
graph. Mail to ‘all applicants upon receiptof 25 
cents. An edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1. 

Bliss’s Gardeners Almanac and Abridged 
Catalo me. 100 pages, and oubracing monthly eal- 
endar 0 rations and a —- list of all the leadin 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, with brie 
directions for their culture, mailed to all applicants 
enclosing two three-cent stamps. 


Address B. K. BLISS. & SON'S, 
34 Barclay st.. New York. 
P.-O. Box No. 5712. 








The (Something Entirely 
NEW. 


Cuthhert 
REEVES & SIMONSON, 


Raspherry. |. oer. axe rons 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 150 
pages, containing the greatest 


benny 4 of Garden and Flower 

G ROW Ne Seeds,and the best strains of home 
wn seeds for Market Gardeners 

Ss E E D re amily Gardens, Amateurs and 
Florists, sent free to all whoapply 


HOVEY & €OQ.53 No. Market St. Boston,Mass 





PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 


National Mixed Paint 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Itis Jpe Rae te because it is more — beauti- 
ful, arid economical than any other 
ont 4 a up ready for use and can be applied by any 


ont not to be had of your storekee 
sample card (showing thirty colors) 
ceipt of your address. 
A responsible Agent wanted in each town. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
68 Barclay St., New York. 
Factory 618 and 620 West 52d St. 


BELLS AND CLOCES. 





Tr, we will senda 
Tee by mail, on re- 











E. HOWARD & CO’s. 









Have been tested over thirty zest; wee 
ranted in every respec 
SEND FOR CumberiLaim. 
E. saath omg & CO., 
15 Kew York, 








MENEELY’S BELLS. 
Le | ome ener Base 


PO. k Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MBENEBLY & COMPANY. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N.’ ¥., 
manufacture asuperior qualit eae 


Special attention given to C 
Illustrated Catalogues sent yoy 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sowing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of otder. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 

chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. ‘“ VICTOR” 8. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


a] 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZE8 AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET (IRON, 
Charcea!l and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zito, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eo. 


MANUPACTURERS OF => 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE, 


H SELLS. 




















$2 


THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
wili make the Blood pure, the Skin cleur, the Eyes 
bright,the © th and parent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 











it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it e---- 
with certainty all Chronic Disease "['\{ ]}1 
that have lingered in the sy«- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic oe: Scrofula, Glandular Swelli: 
Haeki —s cerous Affections, — c 
Some ints, ta Bs ing of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
B Tic Doloreux, ——- Swellings. Tamore UL Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hi eens Mercurial Diseases, 
oats k. mune A. Sth nee, Salt 
eum, Bronc! neum ot ver Com my 
Jieersin th bh. ta Ss, Nodes ri the 


Hereditary 





won- 
a & few days’ use will 
using it for either of these forms 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


aucune MORE COMP SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
— MICS 5 AND O03 wt vse = ae 
8) Hem MEDICI DOLLA. 


MEDICINES OR AIRDICAL ORrr END. 


\THE MOMENT mane READY RELIEF 18 
ey ty —UOR TAKEN INTERN: 
AIN ‘FROM 


Wie Ry 


. and others resid- 
ing in spakechy canted an districts, one it is difficult to 
secure the services of hysician, AY’S 
READY RELIEF is invala 6. It can 








font mogiente cure ©. 
Se ane Gr, DIAR. 
SA SENTERY. Dake Pare WAND 
bows S, and all INTERN ne 
Travelers sho wa. a 
way's Ready Retlet” with them. ee, few Bons ~ 
ter ven! ess OF 0 
water It Ee better than Frenc’ sady or Bitters as 


tim ulan: 
si be Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


tly coated with sweet 


h, dneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Diseases, Headache, Cons’ 0: - 


stion, ilious F 
fammation of the fig and all Derange- 
the Viscers.. arranted to effect a 
—y~ containing no mer- 


onan cure. vi 
itiv: 
pos us drugs. 
sympsomns resulting from 


— Wane 


0 ener end Dull Pain of the and | 


the aboven: 
Wsunce Rex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
tamp to RADWA\ & CO., No.3 
mt one rs a 4 Pk 
sands wi Sil ve ant you. 


ile Lan "Good , mem, Ie m Tee | * 
egrap 
with stamp, Supt. 
Wil 8 Gaion a er 
ARSTOW ton Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves 
Ranges, and fF Noth a to all uses. 
116 North st., @ Water st., N.Y. 





5 THE IND 


HB. P. DreRaar. 


DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 
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¥ BEN. ). "BARTLETT. 
| Architect, 
199 CLARK STREET, 
Chicago. MI. 
I make a specialty of 
Church 
AND 
School Designs. 


Parties desiring such 
should send for my 
Iimstrated Catalogue 
of Church and School 





MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


Excelsior Do Your Own Printing | 





$9 fr pimp rete r labels, envelopes 
rsizes for large work, 


advertising, save money and wee 
trade. Amateur Printing, de 
ful pastime for spare hours, BO ‘5 
—_ ngmetiee and make money fast 
a pemene. Send twostamps for full 
"i tng, cualogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
@sS©° KELSEY £CO. Meriden, Conn. 


$19 SHOT GUN. 


A Fa pet me n, bar or ot ew —— locks, war- 
enuine ti t barrels d shooter or no 
Soy sale with Jee, ch, 


ad-Ontter, for $15. Can 

eck Sf SU el 

.| Amateur Workers in 
FANCY woo DS 


lied with the followt: 
a or 4 van use: 1 











Woops» 
upward pany hea 
Satinwood, ‘Holly Wainut, Lhogany, Ebony, rood, 
and White C r, Bird ird’s-eye Maple, 
“. EAD & CO. 

186 to 200 Lewis st., 160t of Sth and éth sts. E. R.,N. Y. 

+* kort A of will have ptan d careful. at- 
tention. Inel stamp for Ca’ Jone and Pricet ist. 


MORPHINE HABIT 













8 rx 4 cured by Dr. 
EXCK’S only known and 
sure remedy. 








NO CHARGE 
for treatment until cnred. 
DR. J. C, BECK. Cincinnati, 0. 

$10: PRINTING sane Jun poms 
a 3 BOR ve in or Cata- 
TEST. and ay in the house made made 

DIRT: comperstivaas wemmeney ont pleasant. 
should ond now a stamp for our 

GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Clybourn Ave., Chicago’ 


(| PII if vr 
Call on or address 
Send 3c 
SN. Ninth 8t., 4 
Ev 
one inte woman's work: 
‘EPILEPSY OR FITS cured b bane 
.CK- 
prermamprerecs: Laeger Ani 
, address ROSS 





R. My TAYLOR. 


EPENDENT. 





W. H. DEGRAAP. 


& TAYLOR, 


180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, | 


(Branch Store 8! Fourth Avenue), 
c STILL UONTINCE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


| Please state where you saw this. 
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G 
t preserve your Carriage To It gives a +! 
atnralligc laser Saleh (on Enamel and Pate 
eather, | Euomel and R Itd 


a t keepe hs . 

r top. Te is aeery S| all the best at 
Sheps in this te nr meg Fe | al’ deniers 

ce Materia s, Paints. 
Every oven of ato carriage » shoa 
foo: 000 TY carriages the past he fine three gears. 
or deface ii 
e $5 per gallon. 


* Enamel , a4, 
L. M WEST. Rockford, In. 


Wear injure 
Tsual discount to the trade. 


(Self-inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Ameteurs. Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from $4 
upwards. Send stamp for our 
splendid new Catalogue 
of Presses, Cuts, &c., Just out. 








Washington St., Boston. 


HOT WATER AND LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM 





PLACED IN Mer oF PRIVATE 
mith omingat oS ae Salidies. operating 
Saving ee Couteee; Noise- 


Premiums at Ci paposition for 
Best Safety Boiler and 


d Best Steam Heatin Ppa 
ratus, Abbott’s Patent Sasety — Ventilating le 
umns, Registers, Steam Pumps, etc. 


CRAN Ly @: 00. co., 
TING DEPARTMENT 
683—T15 W. Eighth street, Cincinnati, 0. 


PORRERL EE TREE 


day with 
hines. pigod-workers 
these use them. 





ing money fast with) heat besides 
learning 8 PROBST TRA 


y 
inail. Say where Phy read this, 


: ores, BARME gece 


- FRUIT AND TREES! 





ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, Established 1839. 





(March 25, 1875. 






IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If ailowea 
to continue, 


Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 


BROWN’S ~ 


BRONGHIAL TROGHES, 


= a direct influence on the parts, give etn 
= For oe Brome itis, Asthme, © Catarrh, Consump. 
t Diseases T 





SINGERS A AND PUBLIC. SPEAKERS 


taken before sin, or Salne and relieving the 

throat after an em exertion < Of the vocal organs 
ae Fixe utation and popularity oi 

ess and cheap imitation: 


IN ONLY the genuine 


BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


hich have proved their efficacy by a test of man) 
years. Sold everywhere. 


many wort 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.- 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-falling success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. Jt corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe it to be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the Werld in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompamy each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is or 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD) sans cae. 
PANACEA 








ily Liuiment is of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 

ternal use. It has cured 

the above complaints in 

CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 

OR WORM LOZENCES. 


from Rheumatism, Neu- 

AND 
thousands of cases. ‘here 
is no mistake about it. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than havine worms in the 











DO YOUR own PRINTING! 











Sheathing an 


Oe sata 


These 5 epee oe ae ay for OF ee en AL cast 


H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


esas Materials. 


ASBESTOS ape for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 
ASPET EN SUA cee ee 


coler body. 


Materials, etc. 
9b Saetadee Revues 


en ee 


re pep et 
Potenteg andes ee" HW. OHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, ane, N.Y. 








ralgia, Cramps in tne 
Limbs or Stomach, Biiious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 
LINTWENT ryt Ould by alt Dees. 
«= ‘gists. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


25 seapaateal a Bottle. 
Manufactured by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 








“Tus INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. $1 and 33 Rose Street. 
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